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cAn Open Letter 
By Rodolph Valentino 
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Hollywood 


By Frank Condon 


The Funniest Story of Screen 
Ambition Ever Written 
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MAR FORIE RAMBEAU 


When pretty Marjorie Rambeau, the star of “The Goldfish,” 
declares that: 

“TI know that Mineralava has brought back my natural complex- 
ion in spite of the constant use of stage cosmetics” 

She only utters in different phraseology the voluntary testi- 
monials given to this remarkable Beauty Clay by such noted 
beauties as Billie Burke, Irene Bordoni, Zitelka Dolores, Irene 
Franklin, Julia Sanderson and other stars of the stage and screen. 

Mineralava may now be had at $2.00 a bottle, each bottle 
containing full eighteen treatments, or a trifle more than ten 
cents a treatment. It comes to you with a positive money-back 
guarantee. At all Drug or Department stores. Scott’s Prepara- 
tions, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, New York City. 


-Mineralava 


BEAUTY CLAY 


MINERALAVA CANNOT BE SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED 
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stuck his pick inio a rich gold vein- 





A Vivid Message 





WD ee 


H. H. Van Loan isn’t a miner. He is the master 
scenario writer in the world of photoplavs. He is the 
author of many of the most notable screen classics, 
His genius has brought him wealth and fame, Most 
of his scenarios are sold before they are written. 
Producers pay him thousands of dollars. Why? Because he 
is H. H. Van Loan? No! It is because he discovered that 
elusive little twist of something that spells fame 
and fortune in screen writing—because he 


to 
Screen Writers 





“How I Did It” is not in any sense a text book or a course in 
scenario writing. Many already successful photoplaywrights use 
it as a “stabilizer.” 

It is a straightforward, fearless and interestingly writ- 
ten guide for men and women who want to master the 
business of writing for the movies. 

This remarkable book will carry you deeper into the photoplay 
industry than you ever hoped to go. Van Loan leads you through 

a short cut —the final, successful, wealth-pro- 





ducing route which he found for the creation 





knows how to write. 


Van Loan’s pick was his pen. The rich gold 
vein he struck was the fortune that awaits suc- 
cess in scenario writing. But it was not long ago 
that Van Loan was a “‘ prospector”’ in the photo- 
play field. 
the ‘pay streak.’”” Then he made his “‘strike.”’ 
From that time on he went straight into the 
richest veins. Each new stroke of his magic pen 
brought him greater success, fame and fortune. 


Thousands asked how he did it 


_Editors, interviewers and people in all walks of 
life wanted tohear his story. But Van Loan was 


sented to 


season. 





Special Autographed 
Copies for Xmas and 
New Year 


He “mined” a lot before he found Mr. Van Loan has con- | 

autograph a 
limited number of copies of 
his book for the holiday 
Your copy. or the 
one you want to send to a 
friend for a present, will be 
autographed by the author, 
providing you mail the at- 
tached coupon before Xmas 
or New Year. 


of ‘“‘Vive La France,”’ ‘The Virgin of Stam- 
boul,’ ‘““The New Moon,” ‘Fightin’ Mad,” 
“‘The Wonderful Chance,’ and other classics 
that spread the fame of Dorothy Dalton, 
Priscilla Dean, Norma Talmadge, Earl Williams, 
House Peters, Tom Mix and numerous other 
cinema stars. 


Remember, ‘‘How I Did It”’ is issued only 
in a RESERVED and limited de luxe edition. 
Reservations for copies must be made im- 
mediately. Your copy will be 
direct from the printer for $3.50. 


mailed 
Fill out 











silent. He wanted to be sure his “‘strike’’ wasn’t 





the coupon and mail today. If not satis- 





an accident. So he continued to write. Each 
new story seemed a greater triumph. A myriad of the greatest 
cinema classics rose up to acclaim his success. Wealth showered 
upon him and his fame spread throughout the world. 

Then Van Loan told his story. 


would—as only he could tell it. 
I Did It.” 


This fascinating volume is just off the press. It is Van Loan’s 
iunswer to where he got his ideas—how he developed them to 
wing him fame and fortune — where and how he sold them, 
ind all other twists and turns that were necessary before he came 
o the surface as the foremost screen author of the day. 


Read, study and analyze ‘‘How I Did It.”” Then YOU can tell 
WHY producers want Van Loan stories —- why they pay him thou- 
ands of dollars for a single photoplay—why they want stories of 
he same kind that OTHERS can write—WHY they will pay 
housands of dollars to ANYONE who can write them. 


He told it as no one thought he 
He gave it a fitting titl—*‘ How 








fied. we will refund your money if the 
book is returned in three days. 


H. H. VAN LOAN, INC., 
SECURITY BLDC.., | 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. | 


| Enclosed is $3.50 (Check or M. O.), for which please send me, pre- 

paid, one copy of H. H. Van Loan’s book, *“‘How I Did It.”’ It is 
| understood that if I am not satisfied, the book may be returned in 
three days and my money will be refunded. 


Name ; | 


Add ress. ° es | 
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“Shopping” 
for the best pictures 


8 bee idea of shopping for their photoplays is gradually 
and surely taking hold of people. 

Just the way they shop for suits, rugs or motor cars. 

It may seem strange to shop for such a romantic thing 
as a modern picture but good business methods turn out 
as well in buying entertainment as in buying anything else. 

When you buy an automobile that bears the proud 
name of one of the greatest firms in the industry you are 
sure of the finest. 

Why? The name. 

When you go toa theatre which is showing a motion 
picture made by the foremost concern in the industry 
you are sure you are in for a great time. 

Why? The name, Paramount. 

Not only by the title but by the brand-name do the 
best theatres everywhere announce them—it is the pride 
of delivering the best. 


Go “shopping” and get Paramount. 

















If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town 
WN Sis eee —_— ee a 
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A Few of Paramount’s 
“Famous 41” 
Fall and Winter, 1922 


Cecil B. DeMilie’s ‘‘ Manslaughter’”’ 
With Thomas Meighan 
Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson 
By Alice Duer Miller 
Adapted by Jeanie Macpherson 


“The Old Homestead”’ 
with Theodore Roberts 
A James Cruze Production 
Adapted from Denman Thompson’s play by 
Perley Poore Sheehan and Frank Woods 
Scenario by Julien Josephson 
Cosmopolitan’s 
“The Valley of Silent Men”’ 
By James Oliver Curwood 
With Alma Rubens 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 
*“*To Have and To Hold”’ 
With Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 
By Mary Johnston 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 
Cosmopolitan’s ‘‘The Face in the Fog”’ 
By Jack Boyle. With Lionel Barrymore 
Seena Owen and all star cast including 
Lowell Sherman. Directed by Alan Crosland 
William deMille’s ‘‘Clarence”’ 
With Wallace Reid 
Agnes Ayres and May McAvoy 
By Booth Tarkington 
Screenplay by Clara Beranger 
Gloria Swanson in 
‘*The Impossible Mrs. Bellew”’ 
A Sam Wood Production 
By David Lisle. Adaptation by Percy Heath 
and Monte M. Katterjohn 
Thomas Meighan in George Ade’s 
‘‘Back Home and Broke”’ 
Directed by Alfred Green 
George Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘ Kick In”’ 
With Betty Compson, Bert Lytell, 
May McAvoy 
By Willard Mack 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 


Some New Paramount Pictures 
Coming in 1923 


Pola Negri in 
George Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘ Bella Donna’”’ 
By Robert Hichens 
Supported by Conway Tearle and Conrad 
Nagel. Scenario by Ouida Bergere 
Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corp. 
George Melford’s ‘‘ Java Head” 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 
With Leatrice Joy, Jacqueline Logan 
and George Fawcett, 
Scenario by Waldemar Young 


James Cruze’s ‘‘The Covered Wagon” 
By Emerson Hough 
With Lois Wilson 
Produced by the director of 
‘“‘The Old Homestead”’ 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Great New Production 
As yet untitled 
By Jeanie Macpherson 
With Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore 

Kosloff, Anna Q. Nilsson, Pauline Jaron 
An Allan Dwan production 
‘The Glimpses of the Moon” 

By Edith Wharton. With Bebe Daniels 
Scenario by Edfrid Bingham 
William deMille’s “‘Grumpy”’ 

With Theodore Roberts and May McAvoy 











From the play by Horace Hodges and 
T. Wygney Percyval 
Screenplay by Clara Beranger 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 
Page 64 
Enter Madame 
To Have and To Hold 
Robin Hood 
The Flirt 
Page 65 
Tess of the Storm Country 
meee FS United Artists 
Paramount 
First National 


snes DO 
Paramount 
United Artists 
. Universal 


ee 
Oliver Twist........ 
Page 66 

The Headless Horseman... ..Hodkinson 
One Exciting Night. D. W. Griffith Prod. 
Brawn of the North. First National 


Man Who Saw Tomorrow. . . Paramount 
Another Man’s Shoes .. Universal 
Impossible Mrs. Bellew .. Paramount 


Page 67 
The Secrets of Paris 
Whitman Bennett Productions 
The Young Rajah... Paramount 
The Lavender Bath Lady Universal 
The Tailor Made Man. United 
Shadows... .....Preferred Pictures 
The Town That Forgot God Fox 
Page 118 
Wonders of the Sea J. E. Williamson 
The Cowboy and the Lady... Paramount 
Page 119 
The Kentucky Derby 
The Danger Point 
American Releasing Company 


Universal 


The Village Blacksmith Fox 
Good Men and True Film Booking 
Mud and Sand. . Metro 
If I Were Queen R-C 


Deserted at the Altar..Capitol Prod. Co. 
The Broadway Madonna 

Film Booking—R-C 

Universal 

Metro 

Metro 

Universal 


Wolf Law 

The Forgotten Law. 
The Punctured Prince 
Broad Daylight. . 
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Be sure to read 


the funniest 
short story of 
Screenland 
ever written 





Frank Condon 


has written 


a tabloid 


“MERTON OF 

THE MOVIES’’ 
in this 
brilliantly 
amusing 


bit of 


fiction 


You will 
shortly see 


** Hollywood ”’ 


done on 
the screen 


Read it now 
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/ Anyone who can remember a tune can easily and 

quickly learn to play Jazz, Ragtime and Popular Songs 
by ear, at a very small cost. New Niagara Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 
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No matter how little you know about music—even 
though you “‘have never touched a piano’’—if you can 
just remember a tune, you can learn to play by 
ear. Ihave perfected an entirely new system. 
It is so simple, so easy, and shows you so many 
little tricks of playing that it just comes natu- 
ral to pick out on the piano any piece that is 
running through your mind. Even those who 
could not learn by the old-fashioned method 
grasp the Niagara idea readily, and follow 
through the entire course of twenty lessons 
quickly in spare time, at home. 





(Play By Ear in 9 0 Days 













































A Simple Secret to Success 
In Piano Playing 


You, like thousands of others, have per- 
haps given up trying to learn to play the 
piano. You can pick out the tunes to popu- 
lar songs with the right hand, but you cannot 
get the bass accompaniment with the left— 
you fail to produce harmony. That’s been 
the stumbling block of thousands—yet this 
course shows you all this very clearly — so 
you can do it yourself. The Niagara 
Method does not give you the bass 
BdcikWeeiel@),@ accompaniment as written in the 
music, but gives you a simple 
accompaniment which applies to any 
song you play by ear. Once learned 
you have it forall time and 
your difficulties are over. 
It is simple, easy and 
readily developed into rag- 
time and jazz. It has been 
the secret behind the 
Niagara Method, 





















Please send me your Free Booklet 
describing ‘The Niagara Method.”’ 


Sakwascendes Ever taken piano lessons?................ For how long a 


No need to devote years to study, in order to learn piano nowadays. Neither is 
special talent necessary. Every lesson is so easy, so interesting and fascinating that 
you ‘‘can’t keep your hands off the piano.’ 
it for ninety days and you will be playing and entertaining your friends almost before 
you realize how this wonderful new accomplishment has been acquired. No tiresome 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—no do-re-mi, no tiresome practice and meaningless 
exercises. You learn a bass accompaniment that applies to ANY SONG you play 
by ear. Once learned you have it for all time and become master of the piano. 
Experienced and talented musicians are amazed at the rapid progress of Niagara School 
students and say they cannot understand why this method was not thought of years ago. 
Yet it has never been used before and is not used by any other teacher or school today. 


RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 498, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept, 495. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Just devote a part of your spare time to 


Be The Popular One In 
Your Crowd 


One who can sit down any time without 
notes or music, reel off the latest jazz and 
ragtime song hits that entertain folks — 
always being the popular one in the crowd, 
the center of attraction, the life of the party, 
sought and invited everywhere. 


As easily as hundreds of others have 
learned, so you, too, can learn and profit by 
it—not only through the pleasure it provides, 
but also by playing at dances, movies and 
other entertainments. 

Decide to begin now. Just spend a little 
part of your time with my easy, fascinat- 
ing lessons, and see how quickly you 
“catch on’ and learn to play. You will be 
amazed, whether you are a beginner or an 
advanced student. ; 

Write for my book, “‘The Niagara Method,” 
describing this wonderful new method of 
playing by ear. It is sent to you FREE. 
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— Brickbats and 


Bouquets 














READERS 


The readers of PHOTOPLAY are inviled lo write this 
department—to register complaints or complimenis— 
to tell just what they think of pictures and players. 
We suggest that you express your ideas as briefly as 
possible and refrain from severe personal criticism, 
remembering that the object of these columns is to 
exchange thoughts that may bring about better pictures 
and better acting. 
agree with the sentiments expressed, but we'll publish 
them just the same! 
words and should bear the writer’s full name and address. 


Be constructive. We may not 


Letiers should not exceed 200 











**Chant the Beauties of the 
Good”’ 


Angleton, Texas. 
EpitorR PHoTopLay MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading “ Brickbats and 
Bouquets.”’ There seem to be more brickbats. 
Some people are so perfect (?) that they must 
hunt out the other fellow’s faults. I saw a 
statement recently, which said that when one 
person finds fault with another, that the fault 
exists first in his own mind. 

Would it not do more good to express our 
Samo of the good in pictures instead of 
filling our own and other people’s minds with 
the unpleasant things? Emerson says: ‘Do 
not bark against the bad, but chant the 
beauties of the good.” We find what we look 
for; why not let them know that we see the 
beautiful? 

The woman who said she would ‘not go to 
see Mae Murray, was talking like the censor. 
When will we be clean-minded enough not to 
be ashamed of the human body? Art declares 
it the most beautiful thing in the world! It is 
our “temple not made with hands;”’ the tem- 
~ of our soul. The Greeks 2,000 years ago 

new more than we, of beauty. 
Mrs. W. T. S. 


A School Girl’s Sentiments 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
EpitorR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I am a fifteen year old high school girl. I 
am quite sure that what I am going to say 
will be agreed to by nearly every boy and girl. 

When we come from school in the evenings 
after having worked out different problems in 
mathematics and tried to remember outlandish 
names in ancient history, what pleasure do you 
think we get in looking at a picturized classic 
that we probably already know by heart? Or 
worse still, seeing some heartrending drama 
that makes you want to cry or that is played 
with such horrible realism as to keep you 
awake all night? 

As we, the school children, represent a great 
percentage of the movie audience, will the 
reformers please consider our likes and dis- 
likes? 

MILDRED TAYLOR. 


A Boost for Eugene 


n. ..c. 
Ep1itoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder why producers fail to see the gold 
mine there would be in a man like Eugene 
O’Brien if he were given half a chance with a 
decent story. 

There has been much talk about Mr. O’Brien 
deserting the screen. I sincerely hope this is 
not so. He was the first one to be called the 


‘Perfect Lover,” and surely he has not become 


8 


any less an artist now, after quite a little prac- 
tice on the screen. 

There can be no one before the public who 
can give any more satisfactory results as .a 
screen star than Eugene. 

Mrs. Dom. O’RYAN. 


She Doesn’t Like Norma and 
Connie! 


Toronto, Canada. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please answer a question which 
puzzles me? Why do they always praise the 
‘Talmadge sisters? Norma, I will admit, works 
hard to make her pictures successful but she 
needs a lesson in graceful deportment. 

Who mentioned her gracious beauty and her 
nice nose? In reality the only time she ap- 
proaches even ordinary good looks is when the 
blinding lights play on her countenance, 
brightening her naturally dark appearance. 

Mr. Schenck gets good plays for Norma but 
they are mutilated to star her. As for Con- 
stance, she has plays built especially for her, 
making her the only attractive girl in the cast. 
I know these sisters are popular, but I can’t 
“see” them! 

Mary Moore. 


A Litany 


Boston, Mass. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 
Good Lord, deliver us from:— 
Any more “Foolish Wives.” 
Fatty Arbuckle’s critics. 
Will Rogers’ grin. 
Gloria Swanson as a child. 
More photos of handsome Rodolph. 
Tom Mix’s pictures (they’re all alike). 
Mildred Harris in any picture. 
Gladys Brockwell and her coy smiles. 
Bebe Daniels in western garb. 


But, Good Lord, give us plenty of :— 
Harold Lloyd pictures. 
Mae Murray’s dancing. 
Norma Talmadge. 
Lon Chaney’s clever acting. 
Nazimova’s technique. 
Pauline Frederick’s efforts. 
Corinne Griffith. 
J. Britton BASTABLE. 


Picture Politicians 


Olympia, Washington. 
Epitor PHoTropLtay MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

We went to see Tom Meighan in ‘‘ Our Lead- 
ing Citizen.”” Tom was good, as he always is. 
But I have worked for seven vears in the State 
Capitol here and have attended the legislative 
sessions and met all kinds of politicians, but 
never have I seen one dressed as Theodore 
Roberts and James Neill were, in “Our Lead- 


ing Citizen.” There is no question about some 
politicians being inwardly as they were por- 
trayed by those sterling actors, but not in their 
outward appearance. It took all the good out 
of the picture for me, though the acting was 
splendid. 

We pick our pictures carefully, for after I 
have happened to see one that leaves a bad 
taste or an ugly feeling, I vow I'll never go 
again; and oh, how I regret the 35c I spent, and 
maybe it was soc, for so often in our town 
when a picture comes that is credited with be- 
ing wonderful, the price is raised, and we feel 
cheated. For example, “Foolish Wives.” 
Regardless of what the papers say, I think that 
was one of the worst pictures I ever saw. What 
good are beautiful scenes when the thought of 
the story is bad? 

Mrs. Mary ANDERSON. 


Scenes of Cruelty 


New York City. 
EpITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

May I voice my sentiments through your 
valuable columns on a film I viewed recently? 

It was sandwiched in on an otherwise perfect 
program. 

The picture in question is a release by 
Pathe, a series of films showing two boys in the 
woods trapping wild animals. 

The film was in progress as I entered the 
theater and I do not know the title, but it 
depicted the snaring, by means of two saplings, 
rope and other contraptions, of a mountain 
lion. 

One showing of such a picture to a crowd of 
small boys, is sufficient to undo years of work 
of our humane societies, and they would leave 
that theater, and proceed to try just such a 
stunt on some poor defenseless cat. 

I talked with the manager of the theater 
about this film and he said he was sorry he had 
booked the series and as there were only two 
more, he would cut them from the program. 

May I enlist the aid of PHotopLay to drive 
such scenes off the screen? 

EvizABETH M. LUNDGREN. 


By Any Other Name? 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE: 
Dear Sir: 

I don’t blame Valentino a bit for changing 
his name. I don’t blame any actor or actress 
for changing his original name to something 
more suitable for publicity purposes. 

Why, imagine Mary Pickford being known 
as Mary Smith! Probably it wouldn’t make 
any difference in her acting, but just the same 
it’s hard to imagine. And Lila Lee suits that 
lovely young lady more than Augusta Appel, 
or whatever it was. And Valentino is more 
suited to Rodolph than Guglielmi, even if we 
could pronounce it. 

OUT OF THE WEST. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE Io] 
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Permanent Wave Effect 
‘Now Quick, Cheap and Easy 





New Liquid Discovery Makes Straight Hair Wavy, 
Soft and Wonderfully Curly 


OU have always longed for soft, fluffy, 

curly hair. And now—at last—you 

can have it! For Science has perfected a 

wonderful new liquid, which when applied 

to the most stubborn hair, gives it a beautiful 

permanent wave effect, making it wonderfully curly, 
delightfully soft, gloriously wavy. 

It is called Domino Curling Fluid. Nothing just 
like it has ever been known before. No occasion to 
to do away with your tried and tested method of 
kids or silk curlers. But Domino Curling Fluid is 
something more, something different, something 
entirely unique. Use the same old kids or silk curlers 
if you wish, but before doing so moisten your hair 
with just a few drops of Domino Curling Fluid—and, 
behold! A miracle of beauty will have been per- 
formed. Not only you, but your friends, will be 
astonished at the sudden, beautiful transformation 
in your hair. 

A so-called “permanent wave” costs about $25 
and sometimes lasts four months, often less. But 
now you can have what we consider a far more 
beautiful wave—full of life and fluff—and you can 
have it now for only $1.45! Moreover, a single $1.45 
bottle contains enough Curling Fluid to last you for 
a long time. 

Just think what this means! No more costly fees 
to hairdressers. No more sitting for hours and hours 
undergoing the tortures of permanent wave methods. 
For in just a short time, in your own home, you can 
now acquire charming wavy hair that your friends 
will always envy. Domino Curling Fluid is just what 
you have been waiting for. On all sides beauty 
experts proclaim it one of the greatest beauty dis- 
coveries in years 


Natural—Not Artificial— Waves 


No matter how straight, dull or unmanageable 
your hair may have been, just one application of this 
wonderful discovery will make it fall in soft, glistening 
waves and natural silky curls. It will give even the 
most lifeless hair a new entrancing lustre. Only one 
application will keep your hair wavy and in curl 
usually for a week or more! 

If you have experimented with newfangled “ per- 
manent wave”’ methods, yes undoubtedly know 
injurious they are to the h air. Not only do } ad 
often kill the natural lustre and life of the hair, but 
they produce curls and waves too artificial looking to 
be beautiful. 








Watch the Amazing 
Transformation! 


No matter how straight or dull your pot 
may be you will be simply astonished at how 
Domino Curling Fluid makes it soft, wavy 
and charming. No more torturous electric 
treatments. For just one application of 
Domino Curling Fluid will make your hair 
delightfully fluffy and curly—and keep it so 
for a week or more. 











But how difierent is Domino Curling Fluid! This 
remarkable preparation contains the very elements 
needed to ee your hair naturally wavy and 
naturally curly. That is why it always adds a new 
charm, youthfulness and beauty to one’s appearance. 

Don’t let your beauty be spoiled by straight dull 
hair. No matter how you wear your hair, Domino 
Curling Fluid will beautify it immeasurably. No 
more straight wispy strands—no more straggly ends. 
For with Domino Curling Fluid your hair will always 
be neat, well dressed, dainty and charming. Try it 
once—and you will be amazed and delighted with the 


results. 
Special Offer 


So that every one may test this wonderful new 
discovery we are making a very special introductory 
offer. You need not send a penny in advance. 
Simply mail the coupon below and a full size bottle 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


ot Domino Curhng Fluid will be sent you by return 
mail. Although the regular price is $3. 00, you may 
pay the postman the special reduced price of only 
$1.45 (plus a few cents postage) in full payment 
Furthermore, if you are net more than delrghted 
with the results, you may return the bottle within 
five days and your money will be instantly refunded 
We have backed up this guarantee with a special 
deposit of $10,000 in the Producers and Consumers 
Bank of Philadelphia. Thus, you do not risk a penny 


ONLY §$ 


Already Domino Curling Fluid Send No 
is bringing new beauty and charm Money 
to thousands of others—and it will do the same for 
you. Mail the coupon now—today. Remember, on 
this special offer you get Domino Curling Fluid at a 
greatly reduced price. This offer may never appear 


again—so mail the coupon at once 


DOYZNVO HOUSE 


PHILA, PA. 





aosonaiienl Me Mieke s-<s.- 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. C-261 
269 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Piease send me one $3.00 bottle of Domino Curling 
Fluid. When the postman hands it to me, I will pay 
him $1.45 (plus few cents postage), in full payment if 


for any reason I am not satisfied. I will return it in five 
days and you agree to promptiy refund my money. 


City Sec . State er ee 
If you wish, you saad” sone cash with coupon, and save 
(Price outside U. ‘3 © F780": cash with order.) 





You Can Now Have 
Beautiful Ankles 


Science Has Found a Sure, Easy 
Way to Slenderize and Beautify Even 
the Thickest Ankles. No Exercise or 
Discomfort. Try it for Five Days. 


Don’t let broad, heavy ungraceful 
ankles mar a figure otherwise attractive 
and stylish. For you can have—so 
quickly as to seem almost like magic — 
dainty ankles that will compel admira- 
tion and envy. Even in 5 days you can 
experience such an improvement as to 
thrill you with delight. 

The scientifically designed Vanitex 
rubber Ankle-Reducing Band can be 
worn under the hose without any one’s 
seeing it. It exerts a constant pressure 
so gentle you cannot feel it, yet it loosens 
up the fatty globules just as effectively 
as hours of daily massage would. With 
these wonderful rubber ankle reducers 
you get a jar of special Vanitex Ankle- 
Reducing Cream, which causes the fat 
to be dissolved and carried away by the 
blood. This treatment need only be 
used at night. It will work while you 
sleep. But since the rubber is so fine 
as to be unseen, many prefer to use it 
during the entire 24 hours. This, of 
course, speeds up the reducing process. 

This treatment worked such marvels 
in the Beauty Parlors where it was first 
sold that it is now being made available 
to everybody. There is no hardship, no 
danger, no discomfort whatever. Yet 
the fat around your ankles fairly melts 
away and the most delightful, new, 
graceful lines make their appearance. 


Five Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon today. A full sup- 
ply of this treatment will be sent in plain 
container. Pay the ae only $2.98 
(plus the few cents postage) on arrival. 
There are no further charges. Try this 
simple, easy method for 5 days. Then, if 
you are not thoroughly satisfied, simply 
return the bands and what is left of the 
cream and your money will be refunded 
without question. You run no risk what- 
ever. But act today. Mail the coupon 


now. MODERN RESEARCH SOCIETY, Dept. 
A-241, 45 West 16th Street, New York City. 








MODERN RESEARCH SOCIETY 
Dept. A-241, 45 West 16th Street 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me for FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL, 
*“Vanitex’’ ANKLE-REDUCERS and a large ‘jar of your 
VANITEX A ANERLES REDUCING CREAM. Upon 
arrival, I will pay the postman only $2.98 plus postage, 
your special introductory price. But if at the end of five 
days I am not satisfied with results I am at liberty to re- 
turn everything and you will refund my money at once. 


a pair of 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE §] 


A French Fan Speaks 
Paris, France. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Dear Editor: 

Le aa living in Paris, so far away from 
the U.S. A., lama regular reader of Puoro- 
PLAY. 

First let me begin with three cheers for my 
three favorite players: the two great dramatic 
actors: Sessue Hayakawa and his wife Tsuru 
—_ ; and the great comedian, Charlie Chaplin. 

I should be pleased to state what a large 
following all of your great stars have right 
here in Paris. And, of course, we pay a sin- 
cere tribute of admiration to your great D. 
W. Griffith, deMille, and Rex Ingram. 

THE PuHotoprAy MaAcGaAzinE has many 
friends too and I think the American girls are 
really lucky to have had sucha fine opportunity 
as the “New Faces Contest.” All of us 
French girls are envying them. 

HELENE ROMPEL. 


Old Plots for New 


Tucson, Arizona. 
I;pITOR PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been following the progress of the 
motion picture since its infancy. I have 
watched it with ever increasing delight, since 
the first crude scenics—and cruder comedies— 
were thrown upon a faulty sheet. And I 
have found only small things, during all of 
its rapid growth, to complain about. 

And yet I am coming to you, today, with 
a question about something that is not small. 
Something, in fact, that troubles me—just as 
it must trouble every one who wishes only 
good things for our youngest art. 

Why are the stories so bad? Why are the 
situations, in which really fine actors and 
actresses are placed, so illogical—so often 
really absurd? Why are old plots and angles 
and solutions used over and over until they 
are so threadbare that even a child must be 
aware of their shabby appearance? 

There must be some solution. 

AGNES KENNERLY. 


A Brickbat for D. W. 


Beverly, Mass. 
EpitoR PHoTopLay MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

Here is a little contribution for your maga- 
zine which I hope you will print, entitled “A 
Brickbat for D. W. Griffith.” In my opinion, 
and many others, this man has reached the 
height of egoism. When folk go to see a photo- 
play they are not interested in the life history 
of the man who directed it—as D. W. Griffith 
seems to think they should be—to the extent 
of buying a booklet containing it. One would 
suppose he was the only person who had ever 
produced a picture. 

Pictures have got to have a little snap and 
some pep to bring out the public, and as for 
the “personal appearances”’ being given lately, 
well, the least said, the better it will look or 
rather, read. 

The only one I ever saw who knew how to 
“appear” was Bert Lytell; he is my idea of a 
fine actor. 

ANNA GARDNER, 


“Star Kathlyn Williams”’ 


Dallas, Texas. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I want to endorse the idea of C. L. Kraus, a 
contributor to “ Brickbats and Bouquets.” He 
has put into words a thought which I, and 
many others, have had for years—‘‘Star 
Kathlyn Williams.” One of our earliest act- 
resses, she has, by her rare ability, time and 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


again safely carried a picture out of that class 
c alled mediocre; and there have been many 
times when she has walked’ away with the act- 
ing honors. “Old timers” have not for- 
gotten her in “‘The Adventures of Kathlyn,” 
“The Spoilers,” and “The Rosary.””, Why not 
give her parts such as those assumed by 
Pauline Frederick? Surely after years of ex- 
cellent service one so deserving should be given 
a fitting reward. 
W. L. WorsHAM. 


“The New American Beauty” 


Dallas, Texas. 
EDITOR Pmororu AY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I read that “Myrtle Bryden,” in your Octo- 
ber issue, resented the fact that Griffith was 
responsible for making the small type of 
woman popular (on the screen). But, did he? 
Isn’t the small type far more appealing even 
when less beautiful? And, doesn’t she win the 
sympathies of an audience far more completely 
than a large woman? The big woman may be 
intensely admired, but does she touch your 
heart to the same extent? Betty Blythe looks 
too well able to take care of herself to work an 
audience up very greatly over her trouble. 
Priscilla Dean is an attractive dynamic actress, 
and Katherine MacDonald a real beauty—, 
but do they stir and grip you as do the Mary 
Pickfords, Norma Talmadges and Lillian 
Gishes? I put it up to your corner, and would 
like to hear from anyone interested in taking 
up cudgels in defense of the big woman or the 
small one. 

Potty Larrp. 


Mary and Others 


Seattle, Washington. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

My favorite actress is, and for the past ten 
years has been, Mary Pickford. Mary has had 
many stories that were poor material for her, 
but she has ever been, to my mind, the sweetest 
girl in pictures. I feel towards Mary Pickford, 
as I feel towards a dear friend, and I always 
love to see her. She has given me a great deal 
of enjoyment, and at times when I surely 
needed cheering up. The movies in general 
have contributed no small part to my pleasure; 
in fact they have been about all I could afford 
in the line of recreation. When Mary or 
Thomas Meighan, or Norma or Constance or 
Lillian Gish, or Theodore Roberts or Charles 
Ogle or Will Rogers is in a picture I want to 
see it. Raymond Hatton is in my estimation 
a splendid actor, and it does seem a shame that 
such as he are not given the prominence they 
have merited. 

Mrs. J. R. 


We’ve Already Obliged 


New York City. 
EpitoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

Why is it you do not devote more space to 
Tom Meighan? 

Every month I purchase PHoToPLAY with 
the hope of getting news and pictures of Mr. 
Meighan’s life, both public and private; and 
am generally disappointed. I am sure there 
are many others as well who would be inter- 
ested in anything you would print about him. 
Tom has a large number of fans as you would 
realize if you attended the theaters where his 
pictures are shown. 

Why is it we never see any pictures of Mrs. 
Meighan? Come to the front with some in- 
formation about Tom and Frances in your 
forthcoming issue. 

GEORGE CARROL. 
[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 16] 
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‘Good-Bye -— 
Im Very Glad 
to Have Met You” 


But he isn’t glad. 
confusion. 
to avoid the embarrassment, 
fort he has just experienced. 


E couldn’t know, of course, that he 
was going to meet his sister’s best 
chum—and that she was going to 
introduce him to one of the most 

charming young women he had ever seen. 
If he had known, he could have been pre- 
pared. Instead of being ill at ease and 
embarrassed, he could have been entirely 
calm and well poised. Instead of blustering 
and blundering for all the world as though 
he had never spoken to a woman before, 
he could have hada delightful little chat. 

And now, while they are turning to go, 
he realizes what a clumsy 


He is smiling to hide his 

He would have given anything 

the discom- 
Every day 

people who are not used ‘to good society. 

make the mistake that he is’ making. 

you know what it is? Can you point it out? 


Do 


the woman, who pre- 
cedes when walking 
down the aisle. 
Wherever we go 
some little problem of 
conduct is sure to 
arise. If we know ex- 
actly what to do or 
say, the problem 
vanishes. But if we do not know what to 
do or say, we hesitate—and blunder. Often 
it is very embarrassing—especially when 
we realize just a moment too late that we 
have done or said some- 





boor he must seem to be— 
how ill-bred they must 
think him. How annoying 
these little unexpected prob- 
lems can be! How aggra- 
vating to be taken off one’s 


Just a Few of the 
Chapter Titles 


thing that is not correct. 


Are You Sure of 
Yourself? 


guard! It must be a won- 
derful feeling to know ex- 
actly what to do and say at 
all times, under all circum- 
stances. 

“Good-bye, I’m very 
glad to have met you,” he 
says in an effort to cover up 
his other blunders. Another 
blunder, though he doesn’t 
realize it! Any well-bred 
person knows that he made 
a mistake, that he com- 
mitted a social error. It is 
just such little blunders as 
these that rob us of our 
poise and dignity—and at 
moments when we need 
this poise and dignity more 
than ever. 


What Was His 
Blunder? 


A Plea for Dancing 

Automobile Etiquette 

When the Bachelor Is Host 
Tipping at the Hotel 

Woman in the Business World 
A Trip to the South 

At Tea-Room and Roof Garden 
The Origin of Manners 
Announcing the Engagement 
Responsibility for the Wedding 


How to Acknowledge an Invita- 
tion 


When to Introduce—and How 

Asking a New Acquaintance to 
Call 

The “ Bread-and-Butter Letter” 

The Chaperon 

Self-Confidence Versus Conceit 

The Endless Round of Hospitality 

Guests and Their Duties 

The Young Country Miss 

Why the Shy Are Awkward 

Planning Surprises 


—and countless other fascinating 
chapters that you will read and 
reread many times and find per- 
manently jielpful to you. 


If you received an invi- 
tation to a very important 
formal function today, 
what would you do? 
Would you sit right down 
and acknowledge it with 
thanks or regrets, or would 
you wait a few days? 
Would you know exactly 
what is correct to wear to 
a formal evening function? 
Would you be absolutely 
sure of avoiding embar- 
rassment in the dining- 
room, the drawing - room, 
when arriving and when 
leaving? 

Everyone knows that 
good manners make “good 
mixers.” If you always 
know the right thing to do 
and say, no social door will 
be barred to you, you will 
never feel out of place no 





matter where or with whom 








Do you know what his 
blunder was? Do you know why it was 
incorrect for him to say “Good-bye, I’m 
very glad to have met you’’? 

What would you say if you had been in- 
troduced to a woman and were leaving her? 
What would you do if you encountered her 
again the next day? Would you offer your 
hand in greeting—or would you wait until 
she gave the first sign of recognition? 

Many of us who do not know exactly 
what the correct thing is to do, say, write 
and wear on all occasions, are being con- 
stantly confronted by puzzling little prob- 
lems of conduct. In the dining-room we 
wonder whether celery may be taken up in 
the fingers or not, how asparagus should be 
eaten, the correct way to use the finger 
bowl. In the ballroom we are ill at ease 
when the music ceases and we do not know 
what to say to our partner. At the theatre 
we are uncertain whether or not a woman 
may be left alone during intermission, 
which seat the man should take and which 


you happen to be. Many 
people make up In grace and ease of manner 
what they lack in wealth or position. 
People instinctively respect the well-bred, 
well-mannered man and woman. They are 
eager to invite them to their homes, to enter- 
tain them, to introduce them to their friends. 

Do you feel ‘‘alone”’ at a social gathering, 
or do you know how to make yourself an 
integral part of the function—how to create 
conversation and keep it flowing smoothly, 
how to make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions, how to ask for a dance if you are a 
man, how to accept it if you are a woman? 


Famous Book of Etiquette 
in Two Volumes, Sent Free 


for 5 Days’ Examination 


You have heard of the Book of Etiquette, 
of course. Perhaps you have been wishing 
that you could see it, examine it, read one 
or two of the chapters. Perhaps, even, 
you have had a secret desire to have your 
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very own little problems solved for you by 
this famous, authoritative work. 

Here is your opportunity to read, study 
and examine the complete, two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette absolutely with- 
out cost. For 5 days you may keep the set 
and examine it at our expense. Read the 
chapter on wedding etiquette, on the 
bride’s trousseau, on speech, on dancing. 
Don’t miss the chapter called “Games and 
Sports” and be sure to read about the 
origin of our social customs—why rice is 
thrown after the bride, why black is the 
color of mourning, why a tea-cup is given 
to the engaged girl. 

You be the judge. If you are not 
thoroughly delighted with the Book of 
Etiquette, if you do not feel that a set 
should be in your home —in every home— 
just return it to us and the examination 
will not have cost you anything. 

Surely you are not going to miss this op- 
portunity to examine the Book of Etiquette 
free? We know you are going to clip and 
mail the coupon at once. 


Send No Money—Coupon 
Brings Books 


_.. When the Book of Etiquette arrives, glance at the 
illustrations, read the introduction, read a page here 
and there through the books. Look up and solve the 
little problems that have been puzzling you. Within 
the 5-day free period decide whether you are going 
to return the books without obligation, or keep them 
and send us only $3.50 in full payment. Remember 
this is not an order—it is merely a request for free 
examination. 

Clip and mail this coupon at once, before it slips 
your memory. There is no time like NOW to do it. 
Get it into the mail-box today. NELSON DOUBLE- 
DAY, Inc., Dept. 771, Garden City, N. Y. 


Free Examination Coupon 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 771 
Garden City, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am not 
= to keep the books if I am not delighted with 
them. 


(Please write plainly) 


FN OT CEE EC ee ee Oe 


Check this square if you want these books with the 
b tiful full leather binding, at $5, with 5 days’ 





examination privilege. 
(Price outside U. S. $3.50 cash with Order.) 







Earle E. Liederman as he is today 


Start the New Year Right 


Will 1923 Bring SUCCESS 
or FAILURE ? 


Right now is the time to decide. If you had started 
right one year ago you would be on the hich road to 
success this very minute. Don't let another year 
pass you by. It is within your power to make your- 
self just what you will. Make this day the beginning 
of a new life and a better one. 


1 Will Give You Wealth, Health and Happiness 


I will transform that body of yours and make you 
physically perfect. I will make a real HE man out 
of you. I will build out your chest so that every 
breath means increased life, purifying your blood and 
sending vim and vitality throughout your entire 
system. I will broaden your shoulders and give you 
the huge muscular arms and legs of an athlete. I will 
put pep in your old backbone and strengthen every 
vital organ within you. You will be just bubbling 
over with life, having the keen, alert brain, the bright 
flashing eyes and the spring and step of youth. You 
will be admired and sought after in both the social 
and business world. You will be a leader of men, and 
the good things of life will naturally come your way. 


1 CHALLENGE THE WORLD 


If a man stood on the house-tops and shouted to 
the people that he was the strongest man on earth, it 
would avail him nothing. Someone would make him 
come down and prove it. But records speak for them- 
selves. I will gladly show anyone personal letters 
from the leading strong men in the world today that 
my course is absolutely the best and the quickest to 
acquire physical perfection. Come on, then, and 
make me prove it—I like it. I have the means of 
making you a perfect physical specimen of manhood. 
of making you a successful leader of men. You will 
be a credit to your community. I have done this for 
thousands of others. What I have done for them I 
will do for you. I don’t care what your present con- 
dition is. The weaker you are, the more noticeable 
the results. Come on, then, start the New Year right. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
It Is FREE 


It tells the secret. It contains dozens and dozens 
of full page photographs of myself and some of the 
world’s best athletes whom I have trained. Also con- 
tains full particulars of my splendid offer to you. 
This book will be an impetus and inspiration to you. 
It will interest you from cover to cover. This valu- 
able book and special offer will be sent on receipt of 
only 10c, stamps or coin, to cover cost of wrapping 
and mailing. 

Don't miss this opportunity Sit right down now 
and fillin the coupon. The sooner you get started on 
the road to health the easier it will be to reach 
perfect manhood. Don't drag along one day longer— 
mail the coupon today. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 101, 305 Broadway, New York City 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 101, 305 Broadway, New York City 


- Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
yart whatever, a copy of your latest book, ** Muscular 


Yevelopment.”” (Please write or print plainly.) 











|darin shade of rouge. 


| shade. 

















Peccy R., DENVER, CoLo. 

If you are blonde you should use a light lip 
stick—but not foo light. And the new man- 
As you are tall and 
very slim you may wear frilly dresses for after- 
noon and evening parties and two-piece Bram- 
leys for school. A broken line will make you 
seem shorter. The sixteen-year-old girl will 
not wear the extremely long skirts—just a 
modest, girlish length, half way between the 
knee and ankle. But the girl of eighteen may 
have her frocks as trailing as Paris dictates. 


L. LeED., Detrort, Mic#. 

Have you ever thought of a permanent 
wave? The new oil method is splendid; it is 
so soft and pretty! With your mop of hair 
it should be especially successful. I agree 
with you that curling irons, however skillfully 
handled, do much to harm the texture and 
beauty of a woman’s crowning glory. 


IRENE B., Cuicaco, IL. 

Use a cold cream powder in the naturelle 
Flesh color may be too pinkish for 
your skin. One of the complexion clays 
advertised in this magazine will help to clear 
your skin of blackheads. 


|V. D., Wasutncton, D. C. 


A permanent wave, if it is done by a reliable 
hairdresser, will undoubtedly be successful. 
Have a loose wave put in—not the kinky 
sort. Your new evening dress? I suggest 
jade green with silver lace and wee knots of 
yellow rosebuds. With a fairly tight basque 
waist and a full, long skirt, using a soft 
taffeta as the material. Pollyanna cloth and 
poiret twill will be much used for winter suits. 
And tweed for sports wear, of course. 

I like the tone of your letter. It is sweet 
and modest. 


T. R. C., BEARNE, TEXAs. 

It is indeed unpleasant to feel acute embar- 
rassment while in conversation with members of 
the opposite sex. To know that you are blush- 
ing and stammering adds to your natural shy- 


| ness and discomfort. But this habit, for it is a 
| habit, may be conquered. 


Practice talking, and reading aloud, in front 
of your mirror. Do this daily, not in a joking 
way, but with all seriousness. Study your face, 
as you speak, and concentrate upon your mir- 


FRIENDLY 
ADVICE 


From 


Carolyn “Uan Wyck 


rored eyes. This will, in time, make it easy for 
you to meet other eyes, and to speak casually. 
After a week or two of practice you will begin 
to notice a real improvement in your manner 
while in company. You will begin to acquire 
poise. 


H. L., WAsHINcTON, D. C. 

Have you ever tried bathing your face reg- 
ularly with a good astringent lotion? This, I 
am sure, would help to lessen the so unsightly 
marks that the X-Ray treatment left upon 
your cheeks. Electric massage and a fine tissue 
building cream would also help. And, if there 
is no facial specialist in your city, I will send 
you the name of one in New York—on receipt 
of a stamped envelope. I do not like to give 
names and addresses through these columns. 


“Brown Eyes,” Ga. 

Walking from Georgia to Hollywood would 
undoubtedly give a certain amount of publicity 
to you and your girl friend, although cross- 
continent hikers, even young women, are not as 
much of a sensation as they were a few short 
years ago. Whether this sort of publicity 
would help you to break into the motion pic- 
ture game I cannot say. Publicity helps, but 
it must be a specialized sort of publicity. And 
it must be backed up by brains, beauty, and a 
desire to work hard. If you really enjoy your 
work as a stenographer, and are making good 
at it, I should advise that you think twice be- 
fore starting on your long walk. 


D. D., SAN Dreco, CAL. 

You will find any of the complexion clays 
advertised in PHoropLay MAGazineE absolutely 
reliable. A complexion clay acts asa strenuous 
cleanser to the skin—it goes beyond surface 
blemishes, and purges clogged pores of every 
impurity. 


M. B., CoLorapo. 

It is easy to reduce without taking medicine 
—you may lose many pounds through diet 
and systematized exercise. Walter Camp’s 
daily dozen—which may now be purchased 
upon a phonograph record, if you prefer your 
exercises with music—will make your figure 
generally slighter. And a diet from which you 
have eliminated fats, starches, and sugars, will 
take care of the actual plumpness that you so 
dislike. [CONTINUED ON PAGE 15] 





and most exclusive inner cirele. 





Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


M4ROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
—she will respect them—on any subject. Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 
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Coming to the 
Following Theatres 














THEATRE CITY DATE THEATRE CITY DATE 
































Mary Anderson..Louisville, Ky.—..... Dec. 31 Strand... Green Bay, Wisc..Jan. 2-4 
Kentucky.._...._... Lexington, Ky.......Dec. 31 Wilma ......Missoula, Mont.....Dec. 26 
Kinema.._.__.............Los Angeles, Cal.. Dec. 30 Gordon’s Olympia Boston, Mass........Jan. 1 
i Pasadena, Cal... Jan. 6 Garrick..._.. _.....Duluth, Minn... Dec. 31 
Liberty........ _.........Long Beach, Cal ....Jan. 6 State.....__.______._....Minneapolis,Minn.Dec. 31 
Piaese.....___............$en Diego, Cal... Jan. 6 Capitol...................St. Paul, Minn.. ..... Jan. 6 
eee ..Galveston, Tex ....Dec. 29 ee CO La. .-Dec. 25 
! Capitol....................Detroit, Mich........Dec. 30 Capitol......__.. __.Cincinnati, O.. -Dec. 31 
Orpheum...........-....- St. Joseph, Mo......Dec. 31 Strand____..._.. ..Dayton, O _....Dec. 31 
New Miller.__........ Wichita, Mo..........Dec. 31 Colonial... ...Columbus, O.__.Dec. 31 
& D.. _-.--------- Sacramento, Cal....Dec. 31 Strand.. ----2---------NWew Orleans, La.. Dec. 29 
_. | eee: Oakland, Cal..._.....Dec. 31 Branford... _.._.. Newark, N. J........Dec. 30 
Tivoli.____. San Francisco, Cal. Dec. 31 Grand Opera Hse.. Pittsburgh, Pa... Dec. 31 
Alhambra................Milwaukee, Wisc.. — a Stak esate —"Hlemestead, Pa és — 31 
. . { Dec. 3 (ER omestea ee ec. 31 
Orpheum... Darlington, Wisc. } Jan. 1 Perry... __Erie, Pa... ..Dec. 31 
Strand._...........0Madison, Wisc......Jan. 3-6 Strand__....... _..Altoona, Pa... -.Wec. 31 
Watch Local Papers for Dates at These Theatres 
THEATRE CITY THEATRE CITY THEATRE CITY 
+ Strand. ......................... ew York CS ET Richmond ee Flint 
a oe REE New Haven Ascate.......... oe Jacksonville 
Stillman... .Cleveland Majestic... ........---- Memphis Empress..___... Oklahoma City 
New Grand Central.......St. Louis Rialto... .....$an Antonio Strand. Schenectady 
Rivoli... _........Baltimore Melba.__.. Since Dallas Alhambra. a _Canton 
East Liberty... ....-Pittsburgh Isis... visi lpicscepsions Sage Orpheum... _Fort Wayne 
| ae __.....Milwaukee a . SSeS: Evansville 
' Metropolitan... ‘Washington, a i. Dome..____... ...-------..- Youngstown Odeon... ah ae Savannah 
Walnut... -Cincinnati Des Moines... Des Moines | St. Joseph 
Newman..........Kansas City, Mo. Olympia... ....New Bedford Riviera _.Knoxville 
\ Coliseum______ _.-..-....9eattle |”. ......-Fall River ase _....El Paso 
ae... i __Indianapolis | REESE ERT -Trenton ser Bayonne 
| SS aaa Jersey City Crescent........... ‘ -Nashville Madison..._____. eee: Peoria 
Eastman..... .....Rochester American... Salt Lake City See Harrisburg 
| “aaa -Portland, Ore. Lyric.. ee ; ..Camden Savoy..................Will-s-Barre 
American... Beso ‘Denver ae = -Norfolk Colonial _...flientown 
__..-Providence Strand__.......... ° -Albany i =e = 
_.Providence iT AEST -Reading a 












STIRS: Columbus a _....Fort Worth Strand... ae 

. St. Paul Strand... SS Broadway.. ...---------.-Charlotte 

ern ..Omaha es Yonkers A _....Butte 
Trianon... Birmingham Sa Princess..... .--.-----.--- Sioux City 
II cicsssaianinicaimientzsincanige Syracuse Rialto.............Tacoma Cataract... Niagara Falls 


ee eee 


Louis B. Mayer Productions, Inc. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 








Your Choice 


$ 2 a O00 MUSICAL 


=——— INSTRUMENTS 


GIVEN 


We have a wonderful new ayotem of teaching note music 
pi 


by*mail and to the first pu in each locality we will give 


free a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo- kulele, Mandolin 
Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolute ely free. A ve ry small 















charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We also teach Piano and Organ. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 170 Chicago, Il, 
“LT hear you. | on be _ 
now as well as anybod 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PTIONE for the 
is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
less and har Anyone 
can adjust ut. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 
“Don’t Shout” s® 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
would not know | had them in 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 





You can 
this simplified 


choo} Course at 
of two are. Meets all irementa for eqtsance to 
the Tos A ~j>y his and thirty-si Yr? 


n our Free Bulletin, Send for 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


4-171 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





TAILORING AGENTS—SEVERAL HUNDRED OF 
our men are earning $50 to $150 a week taking orders 
for our virgin wool tailored to order suits which re- 
tail at the flat price of $29.50. None higher. They 
are wonderful values. $20.00 cheaper than store 
prices. Rich, beautiful assortment of 6x9 samples 
and complete selling outfit free. We train the inex- 
perienced. Keliable men write. State territory. J. B. 
Simpson, Inc., Dept. 352, 831 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 90c an hour; 
write for full particulars, American Products Co., 
7923 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAKE $25 TO $50 A WEEK REPRESENTING 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill 
—for men, women, children. Every pair guaranteed. 
Prices that win. Free Book, ‘‘How to Start,’ tells 
the story. George Clows Company, Desk 84, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

AGENTS—NEW 
Use Brush Set. It 
scrubs, mops floors 
easy seller. Write 














INVENTION, HARPER’S TEN- 
sweeps, washes and dries windows, 
and has 5 other uses. Big profits; 

for free trial offer. Harper Brush 
Works, Dept. 81, 


DON’T ENVY BEAUTY. GET MY FORMULA 
chart containing 16 beauty preparations, price 50 
one. no stamps. Ross Chidester, Hauppauge, New 
ork. 





HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—GIRLS OVER 15. 
tume Designing. 





LEARN DRESS-COs- 
Earn $35 week up. Sewing experi- 
ence unnecessary. Sample lessons free. Write imme- 
diately. Franklin Institute, Dept. L 507, Rochester, 
New York.’ 

ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 60 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117-190, travei- 
ing or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265 St. Louis, 
immediately. 


WE PAY BIG MONEY FOR PAINTING PILLOW 
tops. Simple, easy, quick. _— unnecessary. 
Nileart Company, 2220 Spyrun, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


BE A DETECTIVE — BIG SALARIES EVERY- 


where; particulars free. Write Wagner, 186 East 
79th, New York. 














BE A DETECTIVE; EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: 
good pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 


and sell dealers; $40 to $75 per week: railway fare 
paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 





Fairfield, Iowa. 

SALESMEN—BECOME INDEPENDENT. 
your business. Experience unnecessary, 
$7,500 Accidental Death, $50 Accident, $25 Sick 
Weekly Benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts pro- 
portionate. Guaranteed steady income from renewals. 
$250,000 deposited Insurance Department. Registra- 
tion, Dept. L, Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS—$15 A DAY—EASY, QUICK SALES— 
Free Auto—Big weekly Bonus—$1.50 premium free to 
every customer. Simply show our Beautiful, 7-piece, 
Solid Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Appeals instantly. 
We deliver and collect. Pay daily. New Era Mfg, Co., 
803 Madison St., Dept. 39-D, Chicago. 


“$10 A DAY AND MORE,” OUR NEW BOOK, 
shows clearly how you may gain sure success and 
large profits selling Guaranteed Hosiery and Under- 


OWN 
selling our 








WOMEN—GIRLS OVER 17 WANTED. $100 TO $150 
month, Steady work. U. S. Government Jobs. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write immediately for free 
list positions for women. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 140, Rochester, N. Y. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. 
Write, American Detective System, 
New York. 

MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE WORK. 
perience unnecessary. Write for details 
guaranteed position. J. Ganor, Former 
tive, DH, St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing: 





EXCELLENT 
Particulars free, 
1968 Broadway. 





EX- 
explaining 
Gov’t Detec- 














wear, factory to family. It is Free. Write today. send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
© & D Company, 50-E, Grand Rapids, Mich. pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, MEN — WOMEN — GIRLS OVER 17. GET U. 8S. 
Extracts, l’erfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- Government Positions. $100 to $195 month. Steady. 
sary. Carnation Co,, Dept. 205, St. Louis. Short hours. Common education sufficient. List po- 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS; SELL sitions free. Write Ss Franklin In- 
advertised brand men’s shirts direct to wearer. No | Stitute, Dept. L 136, Rochester, } 

capital or experience required. Free samples. . 

Madison Mills, 505 Broadway, New York. SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME. YOU CAN EARN 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
operating our “‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime: valuable booklet free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 





fifteen 
home. 


to fifty dollars weekly writing showcards at 
No canvassing. Pleasant, profitable profession, 
easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic block 
system. Artistic ability unnecessary. We instruct you 
and supply work. Wilson Methods, Limited, Dept. 24, 











" 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 
New Jersey. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES OLD COINS 
=n Seees, Wee, see CAMERA. WEEED POLITICAL CENT, JACKSON CENT OR “HARD 
Rancasta. Box 98. Las Angies. Times” Token, issued in 1834 to 1842, Highly in- 
START A PRESSING, CLEANING AND DYEING teresting; some with jackass, turtle, ete. Get one 


shop; excellent field, splendid 
how. Write for booklet. 
J, Charlotte, N. C. 


profits. We tell you 
Ben-Vonde System, Dept. 





How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alexander 
Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send any money 
— just your name and address to Alexander Labora- 
tories, 3222 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


BECOME A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. DIGNI- 
fied, exclusive, uncrowded profession offering fine 
money-making opportunities. $5,000 yearly incomes 
common, Easy to master through our correspondence 
course. Established 1916. Get information today. 
American Landscape School, 68-M, Newark, New York. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


GAZING; BOOK, 
Crystal Gazing Company, 
City, Missouri. 


CRYSTAL GAZING BALLS SOLD DIRECT. 
brings treatise on this amazing phenomena. 
Quartz Co., Bloomington, Il. 








CRYSTAL 
tals. 
Kansas 
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210 Station 
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West 





MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 
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—_ 
20 per day aoS pentane vec 
L of music. “GT Lake Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
iree to six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commercial, 
Portraiture. Practical instruc- 
tion. Modern equipment. 
Ask for Catalog No. 37. 
of PHOTOGRAPHY 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
630 S. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion ond his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Qptetay joorned th 
of self-defense on Tot iiteu. salth. 
to defend yourse 


it home. Know 
—. Ay. fh perfect neat. 
| WESSTIING with cass, Send for free book. Sta T age. 
for HEALT id - 172 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


BECOME 



















PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES 
minstrel music, blackface skits. 
ologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical read- 
ings, stage handbooks, makeup goods. Big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 76, 
Chicago. 


AND REVUES, 
vaudeville acts, mon- 





MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, ETC, 
MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED, 50c THOU- 
sand words including carbon copy. Writers’ Typing 
S Revising Agency, 1404 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, 
‘lorida. 


PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. LOWEST 











prices. Ten years’ experience. Grace Roberts, 214 
West First St., Peru, Indiana. 
“WRITERS’ ATTENTION’’—HAVE YOUR MANU- 


scripts typewritten. Prices reasonable. Quick service. 
References given. D. V. Anderson, Tampa, Florida. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR PUB- 








lication. Write Howard G. Marston, Riverton, New 
Jersey, for terms. 
ATTENTION — WRITERS. YOU CAN COLLECT 


rejection slips or you can let McCall see and analyze 
your stories first. Fifty cents a thousand words. 
Typing, same rate, Craig McCall, 175 Wooding St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 
Seven years’ experience. Marjorie Jones, 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPT NEAT, ATTRACTIVE. 
Our typing reasonable, 50c a thousand. Ask about 
free plot building helps. Writers’ Workshop, 4838 N. 
Seeley, Chicago, Tl. 

MANUSCRIPTS PROPERLY TYPED. RATES 
reasonable, Auburn Typing Bureau, Auburn, Alabama. 

AUTHORS’ & WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE BU- 
reau. 1653 Conway Bldg., Chicago. State 4396. 





10c PAGE, 
1872 Ansel 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





now with my large 50 page illustrated coin catalog for 
only 20 cents. This is just a special ‘‘get acquainted 
offer.”” B. Max Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., Dept. 
P, Fort Worth, Texas. Largest Rare Coin Establish- 
ment in the United States. 


OLD COINS WANTED. HAVE YOU AN ODD OR 
old coin or bill? It may be worth several dollars. 
Get posted. Send 4c for Coin Circular, May mean 
much profit to you. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 








OLD COINS, LARGE SPRING SELLING CATA- 
logue of coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 





paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
PATENTS 





PATENTS—WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INSTRUC- 
tion book and Evidence of Conception blank. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion; strictly 
confidential. No delay in my offices; my reply spe- 








cial delivery. Reasonable térms. Personal attention. 
Clarence O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 923 South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. PATENTED 
or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 187, 
Louis, Mo. 

PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 


and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song “Empty Arms” you will 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall send 








you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corporation, 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-D, 
New York. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
copy America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
plays, stories, poems. Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 








WANTED TO BUY 


CASH FOR OLD GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, DIA- 
monds, Liberty Bonds, War, Thrift. Unused Postaxe 
Stamps, False Teeth, Magneto Points, Jobs, any_val- 





uables. Mail in today. Cash sent, return mail. Goods 
returned in ten days if you’re not satisfied. Ohio 
Smelting Co., 308 Hippodrome Bldzg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


























Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PIC- 
TURES, 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspira- 
tion Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 
Girard St.,-Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 3800 
Mission load, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Hope Hampton Productions, 1 
way, New York City. 
Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Holly- 

wood, Cal. 

Charles Ray Productions, 1428 Mleming 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buster Keaton Comedies, 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BALLIN, HUGO, PRODUCTIONS 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y 

(s) Lasky, * Cal. 

British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (s) 1401 Western 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
City, Cal. Marshall Neilan and Maurice 
Tourneur Productions. 

HART, WM.S., PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver City, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions), 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
New York City. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York City; (s). Romaine and Cahuenga 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Mae Murray Produc- 
tions, 344 West 44th St., New York City. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
45th St., New York City; (Associated Ex- 
hibitors). (s) George B. Seitz Productions, 
134th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 

%-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; (s) corner Gower and Mel- 
rose Sts., Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; (s) United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1540 Broad- 


1025 Lillian 


, 366 Fifth 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea 


Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 
D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Nazimova Productions, United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
George Arliss Productions, Distinctive 
Prod., 366 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
Whitman Bennett Productions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York City; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; (s) 1708 
Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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Friendly Advice 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12] 


Lois C., SPOKANE, WASH. 

Bob your hair by all means. You are not too 
tall—five feet, three and three-quarters inches 
is an ideal height for bobbed hair. And 
twelve is an ideal age. If your hair is curly, or 
has a slight wave in it, wear it parted on the 
side. If it is straight have it cut very short, 
and with a bang. 


H. B. S., Hottywoop, Cat. 

Your description of yourself sounds very 
attractive. Surely you have the physical qua! 
ifications that spell success to the girl who is 
ambitious for a screen career. 
there is little that I can 
hard to just go on, being an extra, in the 
studios. But the only recipe that I know of 
for getting out of the background, is to work so 
hard, and so faithfully, and with such clever- 
ness, that you will fight your way to the atten- 
tion of a director. It has been done. And you 
may do it again. But the road is all up-hill. 


S. D. L., READING, PA. 

It is foolish to cry, and to worry until you 
are ill, over the neglect of a girl who is such a 
careless and thoughtless friend. If her friend- 
ship were worth having she would not hurt 
your feelings, and would not be so willing to 
leave you for the company of others. 

You have not told me your age, but you 
sound as if you are in the throes of a school- 
girlish “‘crush.”’ Make other friends, do not 
concentrate your love upon one woman. You 
will be happier if she is one of many—instead 
of the only one. 


‘“ BACKWARD,” ALBERTA, CANADA. 

Vitamines will certainly improve your 
health. But I think that plain, old fashioned 
milk will do more to increase your weight than 
anything else. Two or three quarts of it, every 
day. And, if possible, a half pint of cream. 

Moles can only be removed by a specialist in 
facial treatment. Often they are taken away 
by electricity, in a practically painless manner 
that requires only a few minutes. 

With grey eyes and dark brown hair you will 
look your best in all shades of blue and brown, 
in flesh color, silver grey, nile green and peri- 
winkle. And—if you havea rosy skin—black 
and ivory. 


L. G., NEw HAMPSHIRE. 

If you really and sincerely desire to be an 
actress—and if you are willing to undertake the 
hard work that lies back of success upon the 
stage—I should suggest that you go to a 
school for dramatic art. With your parents’ 
consent, of course. You are very young, anda 
few years of preparation and study will be de- 
cidedly helpful. 


BEBE W., SPOKANE, WASH. 

French and Spanish heels will be exceedingly 
popular this season, although low heeled ox- 
fords will continue to be smart for street and 
sports wear. 

I saw a charming dance and dinner frock ina 
Fifth Avenue shop a few days ago. It was 
made of periwinkle and pale pink georgette 
crepe, in combination. The skirt was long and 
the two colors were mingled cleverly by means 
of graceful, filmy panels. The waist was made 
in a slightly surplice manner, and was sleeve- 
less. At the waist, and hanging to within a 
foot of the hem, was a long spray of flowers in a 
warm rose color. 


‘*WorRRIED HELEN,” GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

You are only a trifle over weight. Walter 
Camp’s Daily Dozer and the elimination of 
sugar and potatoes from your diet will bring 
you to a correct weight, in a very short time. 

A few applications of complexion clay, and 
vanishing cream before you apply powder will 


Aside from that }; 
say.. I know that it is |} 





5 
Could You Write a 
Story Like This? 





Could you recognize the vital dramatic 
Situation in this scene—and write a scenario 
about it? 

It is a scene from the Rex Ingram Pro- 
duction (Metro Pictures Corporation), “The 
Conquering Power.” A great drama built up 
from a commonplace story. Situations like 
this are taking place around you every day. 
Right in your own street, in the house next 
— in your home, a great drama is being 

ive 


Why can’t you build a plot around it? The 
successful photodramatists use the simplest 
themes; the biggest pictures are built around 
trivial incidents of everyday life. The suc- 
cessful screen writers are men and women 
who see the dramatic value of everyday oc- 
curences. A few years ago these men and 
women were receiving ordinary salaries for 
doing humble tasks. Now their incomes are 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
yearly. 


Not Skilled Writers—Just 
Ordinary Men and Women 


You do not need writing ability. It is not hard to 
write a photoplay synopsis when you understand 
the principles of dramatic construction and photo- 
play technique. 

If you want to write stories—if in your day 
dreams you make up tales about yourself — you are 
creating. And remember, it does not take fine 
writing, but just the instinct to create and a knowl- 
edge of photoplay construction. 

If you are ambitious, if you are really anxious to 
write film stories, certainly you want to find out if 
you are qualified to enter this fascinating and 
lucrative profession. 


Send for the Fox Test 


Here is an opportunity to test your creative 
ability, your qualifications as a potential screen 
writer. Send for the Fox Qualifying Test. Answer 
the interesting questions. Give a few moments’ 
consideration to the exercises. Then send it in to 
us for criticism. We shall - 
inform you honestly as to 


your qualifications. 
Mail the coupon today. 
There is no charge—no 


obligation. We are looking 
for talented persons whom 
we can train to write profes- 
sionally. Don’t hesitate. 
Don’t wait. Act now. 


Fox Photoplay Institute 


2537 S. State St., Dept. 1251, Chicago 
Telephone Central 7822 
ee ee ea 
FOX PHOTOPLAY INSTITUTE, 
2537 S. State St., Dept. 1251, Chicago 


Please send me your Qualifying Test. I will answer the 
questions and return it to you. I understand that you will 
inform me as to my ability, and that this service is con- 
fidential and without cost or obligation. 














solve your complexion problems. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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When Marriage 
Means Misery 


Marriage always meansmisery to the 
unfit. Ask yourself—before you pro- 
pose to some pure, innocent girl— 
whether you are fit to be her husband 
and the father of her children— and 
whether your offspring will be healthy 
youngsters——a joy and blessing to you 
both—or sickly, defective little ones— 
a constant reproach to you as long as 
you live. What you are your children 
are bound to be and your weaknesses 
will be increased as you pass them j 
along to your children, who may live 
Mt, curse you for their inheritance of 

is the inflexible law of 
Heredity. You cannot avoid it. You 
dare not overiook it. THINK NOW 
before it is too late. 


Strong¢gfortism — the Modern Sci- 
ence of Health Promotion — will 
conquer your weaknesses and fit 
he for the Responsibilities of 
arriage and Parenthood. I 

Guarantee it. 
Mark the subjects on the goneutes tion oupes 
oa which you want al confidential infor- 
mation and send with 10c (one dime) to help 
ey postage, etc., on my free book, “Prome- 
nm and Conservation of Health, Strength and 


STRONGFORT bs 
des Pastesstien wonial Ene ayn for my free book 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 45 (Founded 1896) Newark, N. 3. 
-———<—< CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON*7=-—-——— 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
Mr. Lionel Strongfort. Dept. 45, Newark, N. J. 
send me your 7” motion “and C 
Str Men tal Pan for postay e on which 
l0e piece (one dime). I have marked (%) before the subject in 
which I am interested, 
.. Colds ..IncreasedHeight ..Vital Losses 
.Catarrh Pimples .. i mpotency 
Asthma . Blackheads .. Prostatitis 
.. Fear .. Insomnia .. Falling Hair 
.. Hay Fever .. Short Wind ..Weak Eyes 
. .Obesity ..- Flat Feet . Gastritis 
.. Headache . Stomach .. Heart Weak- 
.. Thinness Disorders 
.. Rupture . Constipation 
..Lumbago .-Neurasthenia 
.. Neuritis . ._Biliousness 
.. Neuralgia ..Torpid Liver 
. Flat Chest ° Se 
. . Nervousness 
. Deformity Peer Memery 
(Describe) .. Rheumatism 
.. Female 


.-Manhood 
Disorders 


Restored 
. Successful . Youthful 
Marriage 


ness 
.-Poor Circula- 


tion 
.. Skin Disorders 
. .Despondency 
..Round Shoul- 


ers 
.. Lung Troubles 
St 


oop 
Shoulders 

.. Muscular De- 
velopment 

.. Great Strength 


Bas 


Your 


skin can be 
quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—"‘A CLEAR- 
Tone SKIN’’—telling how 
Ll cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 


E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City,Me. 


WRITE JOKES 


Easy, fascinating work, Our sales de- 
partment pays from $1 to $5 for jokes, 
epigrams and stories. A short course of 
three lessons teaches you how to write 
them. One joke alone often pays for 
the course. Humorists earn big pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet crowded. 


Write for information, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR v 
Office C, 414 Park Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


ANTED! 







































U.S. RAILWAY — 
dy oo go 


St ES CLERKS 
suesiea_—* (1) sample Railway 


FRANKLIN  RSTTUTE | 
Men, Boys Mail Clerk Examination ques- 


tions; (2) schedule showing places 
over 17 next examinations; (3) list of many 
a Coupon ” government jobs now open to men and women 
PD, cedesadtataccidenieneissccasceseuess 

Address ... 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


The Value of the ‘*Costume”’ 
Picture 


Riderwood, Md. 

EpitoR PHoTopLay MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 
I have long wanted to express my opinion 
“costume” pictures. They are splendid 
and I hope we will continue to have them. [ 
like them a great deal better than the modern 
pictures; the latter seem to me to have too 
much “sameness” in them, while the former 
have not only beauty but a great variety. 

I have seen Griffith’s “Orphans of the 
Storm” and liked it even better than “The 
Four Horsemen.” 

I want to say a few words in praise of Joseph 
Schildkraut while I am mentioning the pic- 
ture. He is one of the finest young actors I 
have ever seen on the screen. Besides being 
very handsome, he has great ability and a 
charming personality. But I think that, like 
Rodolph Valentino, unless he continues to play 
réles in “costume” pictures, he will not be as 
popular as he probably will be, otherwise, after 
‘Orphans of the Storm.” I am positive that 
Mr. Schildkraut would not be very popular 
in a modern play. It wouldn’t suit his type 
at all. 

Epita B. MEANLY. 


**Nonsensorship”’ 


New York City. 
EpIroR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


| Dear Sir: 


I have been an ardent reader of PuotopLay 
for several years, and one of the most interest- 
ing departments in the book is “ Brickbats and 
Bouquets.” 

These people who are always preaching cen- 
sorship, and condemning certain pictures they 
see, are the very ones who support such pic- 
tures, and I shall explain why. Just let a pic- 
ture come to town, and be advertised thusly: 
“No one under 21 admitted,”’ ‘“‘One of the 
most startling pictures ever produced,” “A 
moral lesson for everyone,” “A picture that 
has never dared to be shown before,”’ and see 
who are the first ones buying tickets. It will 
be your old friend who thinks such things so 
terrible. I am not condemning censorship 
hoards, you understand; just the general pub- 


| lic which always has so much to say about the 


immorality and indecency of pictures. Yet, I 
guess the poor dears just must have food for 
scandal. 

Eva G. AUSTIN. 

Beauty Hunger 
Omaha, } 

I.pITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I like pictures. I go to them every Saturday 
night, after the dishes are washed. My hus- 
band goes with me. There is a theater on the 
corner of our street, where the Palace Cafe once 
stood. It is finished inside in red plush and 
gold—outside it is grey stucco. 

Someoftheplaysarefine. Butsomeofthem 
are awfully quiet—all about slums and dull 
things, and people who wear ragged dresses. 

There are some of us women who aren’t so 
young any more. ‘And our hair is grey and the 
children are getting on, and our husbands ask, 
“Ts there going to be pie for dinner?”’ before 
they kiss us. And we like to see love plays, 
Mr. Editor, where the hero is handsome and 
has dark eyes and takes the girl in his arms and 
kisses her—hard—whether she wants him to or 
not. And we like to see her stolen away from 
her family, sometimes. And sometimes we 
like to see shooting, and fast riding, and things 
like that. Tell the producers these things 
when you get a chance. But don’t bother 
if you’re too busy. 


Neb. 


RosE N. JENKINS. 


A Man’s Viewpoint 


Thatcher, Colorado. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

On several subjects. First, whose business is 
it when a player marries? The two concerned 
and no one else. To be sure, I don’t think 
much of a young lady who will change a per- 
fectly good American name for one that sounds 
like a brand of cigars, but she did show amazing 
good taste in marrying Valentino, though I’m 
no Valentino fan, either. No doubt Miss 
Hudnut (I can’t spell her nom de plume) loved 
Valentino or she w ouldn’ t have married him. 
Let’s forget this 100% American stuff until we 
can become 100% gentlemen (and ladies) and 
then 100% Americanism will mean more. 

One word more about bobbed hair. Just a 
man’s viewpoint. Marie Prevost is one of the 
prettiest girls in the movies—and she bobs her 
hair. I don’t know whether Viola Dana does 
or not but it looks bobbed—and she is even 
better than Miss Prevost. And anyway it’s a 
matter of individual judgment; some girls look 
better with bobbed hair and some look worse. 
It’s a vast time saver—and it’s no one’s busi- 
ness but the bobee’s. Still another argument 
for the flapper—I really believe the majority of 
men prefer the bob. 

C. C. SANDISON. 


Mae’s Metier 


Waltham, Mass. 
Epiror PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

I would not go to see Mae Murray if she 
didn’t wear her brilliant gowns and bizarre 
head-dresses and appear in gorgeous settings. 
Because it’s what we expect of Mae. All those 
things are Mae Murray. 

The exotic atmosphere is where she really 
belongs. 

Most people’s lives are so drab, often tragic, 
and usually uninteresting, that they don’t go 
to see sob pictures and tragedies. And why 
should they? They want entertainment; to see 
things they don’t see every day of their hum- 
drum existences. For myself, I go only to 
those pictures which entertain and make me 
leave the theater in a brighter frame of mind. 
Give me light stories with happy endings— 
Mae Murray as she is best loved and not in 
heelless slippers and house-dresses. 

Who liked Gloria Swanson in “Under the 
Lash”? I didn’t. And “Tol’able David” was 
gloomy and cruel. I am grateful to Mae 
Murray for bringing us jazz and gaiety and 
Broadway lights. 

A. Jupson. 


Applause for ““Smilin’ Through’”’ 


London, England. 
FEprror PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir’ 

May I, through the medium of your maga- 
zine, present a large bouquet to Miss Norma 
Talmadge for her superb acting in ‘Smilin’ 
Through”? I know it is rather late in the day, 
but my excuse is that this film was not re- 
leased over here until the eleventh of 
September. 

While her whole performance was absolutely 
flawless, special mention must be made of her 
portrayal of the death of Moonyeen. There 
was no writhing of limbs, or clinching of hands, 
or rolling of eyes; just one spasm of. pain and 
then a slow sinking into oblivion. I do not 
think I have ever seen a death scene more 
beautifully or naturally played. 

To my mind, her performance deserves to 
rank with Miss Lillian Gish’s Henriette, and 
Miss Mae Marsh’s Dear One as the best acting 
ever seen on the screen. 

Hy C. Brnce. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Lost ! 


SECTION 
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15 pounds in 2 weeks 





The Personal Experience 
of a Woman Who Re- 
duced a Pound a Day 
Without Exercise, Starv- 
ing, Drugs, or Other Dis- 
comforts—And Feels 
Like a New Woman. 











S I gave a last glance in the mirror, before 
leaving for the first dance I had been to for 
several months, I could just have hugged 
myself with happiness. Nota woman on the 

floor that night—or young girl either—would be 
able to boast a better figure. None would have 
more stylish, up-to-the-minute clothes. Yet a few 
months before—— 

Less than three months before I had been just 
plain fat. I couldn't hide it. The only clothes I 
could get into were, of course, the “‘stouts’’—never 
stylish—always making me look at least 10 years 
older. It had gotten so bad at last I just gave up 
—almost never went out anywhere. 

Worse than that, I was never well. I had a 
headache almost every day of my life. I couldn't 
go up the stairs rapidly without gasping for breath. 
The doctor said my heart was affected. My stomach 
was never right, either. 


Exercise Put On Weight 


I tried everything you ever heard of to reduce. 
First I took a course of exercises. 

Next I tried starving. I cut out breakfast en- 
tirely, and ate only salads and fruits for my other 
two meals. Yet the scales showed little difference 
in my weight. 

1 tried vibrators—baths—and when the stimu- 
lating effect was over I'd feel as weak and languid 
as a rag. I tried physics and drugs, but to no 
avail—my weight remained the same. 


At Last—the Remedy 


At last one evening, as I was reading a magazine’ 
I came to a page that told of a wonderful new dis- 
covery made by Eugene Christian, the famous food 
specialist. Here were some startling new ideas about 
the maintenance of health and the reduction of 
weight. The remarkable part about it was that 
there were no fads in Eugene Christian’s method— 
no special baths, no self-denying diet, no medicine, 
no exercises—nothing out of the ordinary. You could 
simply go on leading a normal life, eating appetiz- 
ing, delicious foods, properly combined, and doing 
pretty much as you pleased. And still you could 
reduce your weight to normal in a very short time 
by entirely natural methods. 


I Lost 15 Pounds in 2 Weeks 


I at once sent for this new method. I found it 
not the slightest bit hard. From the start I began 
to lose. In the first two weeks I lost 15 pounds. 
With positively amazing speed I have now gotten 
down to my proper, normal weight. What's more, 
I know how to maintain it without varying a pound. 


The change it has made in my whole life! To look 
at me today no one could realize that not so long 
ago I was a “fat woman.’’ There's hardly anything 
I can’t wear, and everything looks becoming. I feel 
ten vears younger and everybody says I look it. 
No more headaches, no more stomach trouble, no 
more shortness of breath. I feel so good, I’ve just 
got to go out and do things. 

MRS. MARGARET JOHNSON. 


Lose Weight the New Way 


Mrs. Johnson—this is not her real name, but her 
story is true—had the same delightful experience as 
nearly a half million women—and men, too—who 
have found in Eugene Christian's new method of 
Weight Control the way to health and happiness. 
Letters pour in on us full of enthusiasm and deep 
gratitude. They tell not only of unsightly and 
uncomfortable flesh lost, but also of health regained, 
vigor and spirits renewed, appearance a thousand 
times improved. The complexion becomes clearer, 
the eyes brighter—even wrinkles disappear—and 








many attain a beauty and bright charm they never 
possessed at any previous time. 

















Mrs. Mary J. Denneny, 82 West Ninth Street, Bay- 
onne, N. J., writes: *“*I weighed 240 pounds when I sent 
for your course. The first week I lost ten pounds. My 
weight is now 166 pounds and I am still reducing. I 
never felt better in my life than I do now. There is no 
sign of my former indigestion, and I have a fine com- 
plexion now, whereas before I was always bothered with 
pimples. Formerly I could not walk upstairs without 
feeling faint. Now I can RUN up. I reduced my bust 
7% inches, my waist 9 inches and my hips 11 inches. 


Mrs. George Guiterman of 420 E. 66th St., New York, 
lost thirteen pounds in eight days. A New York busi- 
ness man reduced twenty-two pounds in two weeks. 


The Secret Behind the New Method 


This new scientific method of weight control is based 
on a simple fact in physiological chemistry. That simple 
fact is that certain foods, when eaten in combination 
with certain other foods, are fattening—but when taken 
by themselves, or in correct combination, they are 
non-fattening. 


And so there is no irksome self-denial and privation 
about the new method. ‘You continue to do the things 


you like and to eat the food you enjoy. Far from giving 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Complete 
Cost for 
All Only Postage 


300,000 men and women have gladly paid 
$1.97 and more, for this remarkable sadhed. 
Many of them have written that their improve- 
ment in figure and health has been worth 
hundreds of dollars tothem. Yet, for a limited 
time only, you may have this same method for 
only 97c. Use the coupon and save a dollar. 


¢ 














up good things, you may even increase the variety of 
your meals. It is just that you are given the proper 
combinations to eat in order not to make fat, and the 
proper portions and proportions in which to eat these 
combinations. 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


Eugene Christian has incorporated his remarkable 
secret of weight reduction into an interesting course 
called “Weight Control—the Basis of Health.” To 
make it possible for every one to profit by his discovery, 
he offers to send the complete course to any one sending 
in the coupon. 


Why the Coupon Is Worth $1.00 
To You Now 


Those who reduce rapidly to normal weight through 
this delightful method are usually so enthusiastic that 
they simply cannot refrain from recommending this 
method to their friends. This will be the best kind of 
advertisement for us. So we are willing to lose money 
in order to secure a great number of users in the shortest 
possible time. 


So here is our offer. Just mail the coupon without 
sending a penny. ‘The coupon will be accepted as worth 
$1.00 on the purchase of this course for which others 
have to pay $1.97. Then when the course arrives all 
you have to do is to pay the postman only 97c plus the 
few cents postage, and the course is yours. There will 
be no further payments at any time. But if you are 
not thoroughly pleased after a 10-day test of this method, 
you may return the course and your money will be re- 
funded instantly. (If more convenient, you may remit 
97 cents with the coupon, but this is not necessary.) 


Our liberal guarantee protects you. Either you 
experience in 10 days such a wonderful reduction in 
weight and such a wonderful gain in health that you 
wish to continue the simple, easy, delightful method, or 
else you return the course and your money is refunded 
without question. 


Don't delay. This special price may soon be with- 
drawn. If you act at once you gain a valuable secret 
of health, beauty and normal weight that will be price- 
less value to you throughout your life. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


This Coupon is Worth 
$1.00 to You 


(Under Conditions Named Below) 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. W-2081 47 W. 16th St. New York 


Corrective Eating Society, Dept. W-2081 
47 West 16th St., New York City 


Without money in advance, you may send me, in plain 
wrapper, Eugene Christian's Course on “Weight Con- 
trol—the Basis of Health.’’ You are to accept this 
coupon as worth $1.00 (ONE DOLLAR) on my purchase 
of the course. Therefore when the course arrives I will 
pay the postman only 97c (plus the few cents postage) 
in full payment and there are to be no further payments 


any time. Although I am benefiting by this special 
reduced pete, I retain the privilege of returning this 
course within 10 days, having my 97 cents refunded if 
I am not delighted with the wonderful results. I am to 
be the sole judge. 

os 0-56 5-0 ee ante «aii Oa es 

(Please write plainly) 

sd. o-¥:5'9 09d oder Od dD dOeEeh Ende Rhian ke ewaduee 
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ls your skin 
ptionally sensitive ? 


exce 








Is your skin especially hard to take 
care of? 


Wind, dust, exposure: do they con- 
tinually irritate and roughen it? 


You can correct this extreme sensi- 
tiveness. By giving your skin the spe- 
cial treatment it needs, you can over- 
come its tendency to become painful, 
irritated, on the least occasion. 


Use this special treatment for a very 
sensitive skin: 
| ere night before retiring, dip a soft 
wash-cloth in warm water and hold it 
to your face. Then make a warm water 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip 
your cloth up and down in it until the 
cloth is “fluffy” with the soft white lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently over your 
skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Then rinse, first with warm, 
then with clear cool water, and dry 
carefully. 
Modern authorities have discarded the 
old idea that washing the face with 
soap was bad for a delicate skin. Skin 
specialists now agree*that the layer 
of dirt and oil accumulated on the 
skin when soap is not used, is a con- 
stant invitation to various disorders. 


Why the skin of your face is 
especially sensitive 
It is a well known scientific fact that 


WOODBURY'’S 














the nerves which control the blood 
supply are more sensitive in the skin 
of your face than elsewhere—and that 
consequently the skin of your face is 
more liable to disturbances. 


For this reason the soap which you 
use daily on your face should be of the 
best quality obtainable. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and 
begin now to give your skin the special 
care that will keep it normally resis- 
tant todust and exposure; soft, smooth, 
and fine as you want it to be. 


In the booklet around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap you will find special treat- 
ments for each different type of skin. The same 
qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in overcoming common skin troubles 
make it ideal for regular toilet use. A 25-cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Send 25 cents for these special 
Woodbury preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a miniature set of 
the Woodbury skin preparations, containing 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream, Cold Cream, and Facial Powder, with 
the treatment booklet,“ A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 501 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co.,Limited, §0Z Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English agents: H. C. Quelch 8 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


FACIAL SOAP 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Donald Biddle Keyer 


AGNES AYRES as a ballerina of nerve and piquancy rather intrigues our fancy. 
For Agnes has always seemed the bored and cold young thing of the films. It 
all goes to show that you never can tell. Consider the proverb—and Agnes 








AULINE STARK is a sort of Mae Marsh and Pauline Frederick condensed 
into one ingenue. Not that Miss Stark isn’t individual. She is. Tears come to 
her as easily as puttees and a megaphone to a director—or freckles to Wes’ Barry 








Muray 


Our sense of optical loss since Marie Prevost has deserted bathing girl comedies 
has never been overcome. Marie may become the supreme emotional actress 
and—yet we’ll never forget that the photoplay has paid a terrible price to urt 








Donald Biddle Keyes 


AMES KIRKWOOD is one of those regular film “‘troopers’’ who never fall 
down. Kirkwood, House Peters and Louis Stone comprise our idea of three 
highly competent movie musketeers. Kirkwood is now trying a footlight return 





RICHARD BARTHELMESS has several unforgettable cinema contributions 
to his credit: the sensitive and poetic Yellow Man of ‘Broken Blossoms’’ 
and the mountain boy of ‘“‘Tol’able David.” Portrayals of which to be proud 





Edwin Bower Hesser 


EATRICE JOY has jumped to the very forefront of our younger actresses by 
her playing of the thoughtless young flapper waster of Cecil de Mille’s newest 
cineopulence, “Manslaughter.” Here is a player of fine variety and promise 








Edwin Bower Hesser 


UR own Mabel Normand, having upset Paris, Monte Carlo, Ostend and 
points East, not to mention an Egyptian prince, is back again. What 
would films be without this adroit comedienne? Mabel has a niche all her own 




































Crépe Meteor will wash- 
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but first consider this test for washing safety 


Would you be willing to apply the 
soap to your face? 


form of I Soap 
ree tak tha Cnet a oo 
‘complexions for 43 years. 

You may use I Flakes economi- 
only Te neat work, of 
course; a reassuring margin 
of safety for the most precious things 
you possess. 


May we send you a small package of 
Ivory Flakes with our 

and « useful booklet of washing and 
ironing suggestions? You will find 
the proper address in the lower left- 


Hand corner. 


The full-sige package of Ivory Flakes is 
for sale by grocery and department stores. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





Makes dainty clothes 
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The World's Leading Moving Picture Magazine 


PHOTOPLAY 


January, 1923 


THE ERA OF THE INDEPENDENT 


noteworthy films of the past two 
or three years in screendom and 
you will have a list of photoplays 
made under essentially independent au- 


JAUSE to consider the artistically 


spices. 
Consider ‘Tol’able David.’ Or 
“The Kid.” Or ‘Robin Hood,” 


“Broken Blossoms,”’ “‘The Three Mus- 
keteers’” and a dozen or so others. 
Now and then a production breaks 
through the surface of a big organiza- 
tion—‘‘The Miracle Man,” “‘Blood and 
Sand” or ‘“‘Humoresque’’—but essen- 
tially the independent is the maker of 
the pathfinding pictures. 

All this is easy to understand. 
Organization—in a big modern business 
way—makes for standardization. Its 
products must necessarily be of an 
average merit. Indeed, a big hit may 
upset the orderly regularity of an 
organization’s level of product. It 
throws the business off its stride. 

PHOTOPLAY believes that the future 
of the photoplay lies in the hands of the 
independent adventurer. It believes 
that the big people of film creation 
must inevitably turn from being a cog 
in a huge machine to unhampered free- 
dom of movement. Just as today the 


photoplay banner is carried by the 
Pickfords, the Fairbankses, the Grif- 
fiths and the Chaplins, just so must 
the photoplay of the next generation 
rest with the daring independents of 
tomorrow. 

There are but four sure fire stars of 





today: Fairbanks, Pickford, Chaplin 
and Harold Lloyd. Their pictures can 
always be depended upon. Each is an 
independent in spirit and intent. Each 
has won the confidence of the great 
public and lives up to it. Each is in 
a position to insist—and to achieve. 

A great organization can not pause 
for personality or art. It must grind 
out its monthly quota of film drama. 
Its mind must be on overhead rather 
than on artistic experiments. 

PHOTOPLAY foresees the ultimate fu- 
ture of the silent drama as a vast field 
dominated by independent producers. 
Great organizations there will be—to 
distribute, to finance, or both. 

PHOTOPLAY does not mean to en- 
courage all stars to try to become 
independents, nor all directors to essay 
the difficult réles of playing their own 
business managers. Very few are ca- 
pable of filling the double réles of busi- 
ness manager and actor or director. 
When the time comes for independent 
creation, the great public itself will 
point the way by a touch of its magic 
wand. 

Either now or some time soon, the 
photoplay must make up its mind as 
to which path it is to take for the 
future. It must go the way of business 
and mediocrity—or the way of art and 
greatness. And the photoplay is too 
mighty an institution to stumble and 
fall. 

Make way. then, for the film inde- 
pendent! 
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Some Christmas Gifts for the Good 


O those little friends who have been nice 
g and girls for a whole year, who have 

obeyed their parents and been kind to 
their public and who have worked very hard 
and done their very best, PHotopLay Mac- 
AZINE, catefully disguised with the pillows 
from the spare room as Santa Claus, has-de- 
cided to give a few presents. Nothing foolish, 
you understand, that will be broken the day 
after Christmas and forgotten, but some little 
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remembrance that will be truly useful during 
the coming year. 


Let us go around the tree. There is Willie 
Hays, you can tell by his ears. We will give 
him a nice big megaphone, like those the direc- 
tors use, so that he can make speeches to more 
people at once and have it over with. 


Next, with the old fashioned pantalettes, is 
Lillian Gish. She is getting a return ticket 


from Italy. The old home place don’t seem the 
same with her gone. 


Charlie Chaplin, next, is going to receive a 
brand-new derby hat. It will be old enough for 
him to use in 1975 when we hope he will still be 
making pictures. 


Sammy Goldwyn ought to have a job in 
the moving picture business and we would like 
to give him one. 












































Children of the Infant Industry 


David Griffith (don’t mind his nose—it 
really isn’t that bad, but you know what these 
flashlight pictures of parties always do to those 
on the outer edges!) has had so much trouble 
with the suspense in his pictures that we are 
giving him a fine pair of suspenders. 


Nobody ever writes to little Rudy Valen- 
tino, so we are getting up a fan-letter for him— 
it will be from a girl, too. 


Rex Ingram is getting a copy of Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book so that he won’t have to use Mack 
Sennett’s cast-off pies for his comedy. 


Doug Fairbanks is getting a safety razor. 
That mustache—well, do you like it? 


Alla Nazimova will be presented with a 
ticket to a Mary Pickford picture and— 


Mary Pickford is getting one to a Na- 
zimova picture. It will do them both good. 


Cecil de Mille is getting two gifts: a copy 
of the Book of Etiquette to help him with his 
society scenes, and a gaudy shirt for himself— 
he might like them if he ever wore one. 


Nita Naldi is being given a bottle of our 
best flesh-reducer. It sounds a bit cruel, we 
know, but you will have to admit yourself, 
Nita, that a hundred and, say, thirty pounds 
is every ounce those eyebrows will bear. 
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Leatrice Joy has the 
coveted role of Taou 
Yuen, the heroine of 
Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s picturesque 
‘Java Head,” trans- 
lated to the celluloid 
by George Melford, 
under the author's 
personal guidance. 
Miss Joy has made 
the transition from 
Occidental to Orien- 
fal with amazing 
ease. Her make-up 
for the Chinese char- 
acter has been ac- 
complished without 
the usual aid of tape 
tor elongating the 
eyes. The orbs of 
Leatrice were always 
mysterious and more 
eastern than west- 
ern, anyway 































































































































































Paramount Pictures 


Do you know the 
story of “Java 
Head”? It is of the 
high-born Oriental 
who marries a New 
Englander and leaves 
her luxurious exist- 
ence to return with 
him to Salem, Mass- 
achusetts. There she 
finds herself an 
alien. Her ways are 
not their ways. She 
is a perplexing ele- 
ment in the life of 
Ammidon, her hus- 
band, and there is 
another girl — an 
American. So Taou 
Yuen makes the 
supreme sacrifice. 
She kills herself. It 
is a vivid and mov- 
ing tale, and the 
screen will make the 
most of it 
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Four Kings 
From Brooklyn 


Also an American Who Can't 
Speak English 




















By Herbert Howe 
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"M an Americano who can’t speak English,” he 
bellowed in German. 

I grinned at the pleasantry. For I knew Emil 
Jannings, the German character actor. I had seen 
him as Louis XV in “ Passion,” as. Henry VIII in “ Decep- 
tion,” as Pharaoh Amenes in ‘‘ The Loves of Pharaoh,” and 
as Danton in “‘All For A Woman.” 

At the moment of his declaration of Americanism he was 
Peter the Great, ruling over a realm of elaborate “‘sets”’ on 
a studio lot in Berlin. 

“Ya, Americano,” he roared again, hurling me a 
defiant glance out of the corner of his eye. I no 
longer grinned. 

His majesty fumbled furiously in the royal 
waistcoat and finally brought forth a passport, one 
of those snoop documents that get your age, color, 
religion, place of birth, size of feet, and number of 
times in prison... . 

Emil Jannings: Citizen of America. 

But that was not the worst of it— 

Born in Brooklyn. 

Some day some one is going to discover a star 
who was not born in Brooklyn and that’s going to 
be a sensation. 

It jolted me not a little to learn that Louis of 
France, the Bluff King Hal, Peter the Great and a 
Pharaoh of Egypt all started out in life via the 

Nay bway. 
SM IUNY subd b 
ISERUNV 


Wynn drew his impression of Emil 
Jannings as Peter the Great in 
Berlin a few months ago. Peter 
ought to add new laurels to Jannings’ 
gallery of celluloid kings. Upper 
right, Jannings as himself 
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Emil Jannings, whom we have regarded as the supreme 
character actor of Germany, if not of the world, was 
bundled up kicking at the age of one year and taken by 
his parents to Germany. 

His father was an American, his mother of German 
birth. The intention was to visit Mrs. Jannings’ relatives 
in Germany for a few months, but shortly after arrival, 
Mr. Jannings died, and the mother decided to remain 
with her people. So Emil just missed being a Vitagraph 
player, starting his film career with the Talmadges, 
Mabel Normand, Mae Marsh—you know the old family 
album. > 

Thus we have the Americano who can’t speak English, 
the star from Brooklyn who didn’t start with Vitagraph. 
A phenomenon. 

When I met Jannings he was without his crown and 
scepter. 

He appeared much taller and a great deal younger than 
I had measured him from his Louis Quinze and Henry 
Eighth portraits. 

He’s as tall as Wally Reid, which is to say the conven- 
tional more-than-six feet. The passport revealed his age 
as thirty-eight—and passports don’t press agent. 

A leonine head, with light brown hair worn a trifle 
scant by the numerous crowns, firm brown eyes, and a 
physique constructed especially for carrying royal robes, 
he’s commanding even in a baggy suit of civies. 

In person he is the humorously Bluff King Hal. That 
is why his character in “ Deception”’ is superb realism, 
the best of all the long line in his gallery. He, also, con- 
siders it his finest work. 

Another famous character of drama is immediately 
suggested when you meet him. He should create a 
cinema Falstaff. 

I wonder just how Jannings would be received if he 
came job-hunting to Hollywood. With his royal reputa- 
tion he might be turned down on the ground that “the 
public is tired of kinks.” Once a kink, always a kink is 
the law of most casting directors. 

But I’m sure he could get a job at the William Fox 
studio. Mr. Fox would see possibilities in him at once. 
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He would be starred as Big 
Emil Jannings in “ The King of 
the Sagebrush,” or ““ The Demon 
Swamproot.” 

With Big Bill Russell and Big 
Bill Farnum and Big Buck Jones 
he’d be at home. Bluff, direct, 
one of those two-fisted, red- 
blooded wonders of God’s great 
outdoors. Very soon he would 
achieve such success that 
Nuxated Iron would want his 
endorsement. 

There is some resemblance be- 
tween him and Wally Beery, the 
shape of the head, perhaps, the 
bulky physique, the solemn 
countenance and the voice from 
the robust regions of the chest. 

Like Lubitsch, the king maker, 
Jannings, the king-masker, is 
tired of court life. He’s lived in 
just about every century from a 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 


One of Emil Jannings’ biggest 
film successes in this country 


was his bluff Henry VIII in 


““Deception.”” A scene from 
** Deception”’ is shown at the 
left. Below is a glimpse of 
Jannings making up for the 
part of Pharaoh Amenes in 
“The Loves of Pharaoh.” The 
barber is about to start work on 
Jannings’ hair 

























































































Enter the 
de Mille Blonde 


Pauline Garon departs 
from the traditions of Gloria, 
Bebe and Leatrice 


By Mary Winship 


A Canadian by birth, 
Pauline Garon ran 
away to go on the stage 
about four years ago 
with a dollar and eighty 
cents in her pocket. She 
danced a year or two in 
the chorus before she got 
a small speaking part. 
The leading role in 
“Sonny”? with Dick 
Barthelmess really 
placed her on the screen pag 


map Paramcunt Pictures 























HE name of Pauline Garon isn’t well known as yet to picture fans. 
She is one of the ‘‘new faces’? whose great possibilities are being 
whispered along the Boulevard. 
Rather like a large French doll. 

A little, round face. Big, wide-open brown eyes. A mop of golden 
bobbed curls. A dimple or two. 

So that you expect her to talk baby talk and tell you how beautiful 
she thinks California and how much she loves ice cream sodas and choco- 
late eclairs. You wouldn’t even be surprised if she whispered coyly 
that she still keeps her favorite doll. 

But—she does none of those things. 

Pauline Garon has one quality which I think may lead her to greatness. 

I think I should call it ‘“‘the common touch.” 

Her mind naturally runs with the mind of the public, the mind of 
the audience. 

Kipling and O. Henry and Bernhardt all had it. 

Being one of the people, she understands and respects hard work. 
Likes it. 

The strangest thing about this youngster is her voice. 

Once I met a great World Series Pitcher. He was so enormous that 
I got a crick in my neck talking to him. But I almost disgraced myself 
when he first spoke. For he had a little, tiny, thin voice and it didn’t 
belong to him any more than a cap and bells belong to the President. 

Well, Pauline Garon has a deep, husky, big voice. And it adds im- 
measurably to the impression of strength and vitality and naturalness 
that she gives. 

Nothing frightens her. Everyone expected her to follow the local 
tradition and be completely overawed by the fact that she came to 
Hollywood—sent for from New York—to play the lead in a Cecil de 
Mille production, ““Adam’s Rib.” De Mille’s first blonde heroine, by 
the way. 

Canadian by birth, she ran away from home to go on the stage about 
four years ago, and landed in New York with a dollar and eighty cents 
in her pocket. But she went to one of the best hotels, danced away to 
an agency, and “Well, the chorus saved my life,” she said with her pert 
grin. 

She danced and twirled for Broadway audiences for a year or two, 
before she got a small speaking part. Last year she was in “‘Lilies of the 
Field,” with Marie Doro. Her first picture was when she was called 
upon to double for Dorothy Gish in a sequence of scenes. 

They tell an interesting story of how she got the part in “Sonny,” 
which opened the door of filmdom to her. 

She was “‘being considered”’ for it. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 ] 
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O My Dear Friends: 
In the past few months, I have received 


many thousands of letters from my friends in 

the motion picture audiences of America, 
asking me why I had ceased to make pictures and 
what I intended to do in the future. 

The newspaper reports of the court proceedings 
were for the most part unfair and ridiculous. I was 
pictured as highly temperamental, as grasping for 
money; and they made much out of certain little 
incidents brought out at the trial to prove that I had 
been unjustly treated. 

It is a great privilege, therefore, to be able to talk 
to you through the pages of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, for 
which I have a great admiration because it has always 
been fair and impartial to producers, actors (whether 
they are stars or not), authors, and directors. 

It was you, the fans, who made me. When I 
played “Julio” in “The Four Horsemen” no one in 


the industry expected me to become a star. I did 
not dare hope for such a thing. 
But you discovered me and created me. Your 


kindness came to me at a time when it seemed that 
things could not be more desolate. You made theater 
managers know me and you caused film magazines 
and newspapers to be conscious of me. I am more 
grateful than you will ever know. 

It is a great honor but a greater responsibility. 

Idols are created to be shattered. My pedestal is 
at present a little too high to be entirely comfortable. 
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An Open Letter from Valentino 


To the American Public 








I feel too humble for such an altitude. In the very 
nature of things, I know that I cannot occupy such a 
position very long. But before I fall I hope to bring 
you my little best, as my gesture of thanks, for all that 
you have brought to me. 

You write and tell me that I bring romance into 
your lives. You say I give you color and beauty and 
dreams. I wish that I had more English words at 
my command to express to you what such a faith in 
me means. 

It is so difficult for me to show you that this has 
not made me proud of myself but rather very humble 
and eager to serve you. Please do believe that! 

Perhaps I can best explain it by saying that it makes 
me feel that personally I do not matter. I feel as 
though I were simply a medium through which these 
things were being given to you.. It is that I feel quite 
unreal. The Rodolph Valentino you have brought 
forth is very different from the Rodolph Valentino 
who actually is. 

I assure you he is quite a commonplace fellow. 

But this other Valentino, this shadow personality, 
must dedicate himself to the work you expect of him. 
For him there is only work, constant, creative work. 
He must strive to be that character whom you want to 
see. He must try to show to you the beauty and joy 
of love, the radiance of life and the tragedy of death. 
He must try to live for you those dreams that you 
may not have been able to work out for yourself. He 
can no longer belong entirely to himself. 














Were I an artist working in any other medium I 
could give to you as far as my ability would permit 
whatever product I desired. Were I a painter, I could 
choose my own colors. Were I a musician, I could 
play my own melodies. Were I a Rodin I could try to 
create for you a “Hand of God.” 

But I am only an actor on the screen. 
I am dependent upon my producers. 

When the producers in November, 1921, offered me 
a contract I knew nothing whatsoever about the film 
business. I knew only the acting end and very little 
of that. I had never before worked save on the 
picture to picture basis. Therefore, when they told 
me not to bother with details, that everything would 
be arranged as I wanted it, I signed without further 
hesitancy. I did not bother to investigate. I was not 
a good business man. 

My contract called for $1,250 a week. After I had 
paid for many of the clothes to be worn in my pic- 
tures (and every actor requires an extensive wardrobe 
of expensive clothes) and had answered thousands of 
fan letters every week, and sent my pictures when 
they were requested—you can imagine I had very 
little left. But even at that I was willing to go on at 
the same salary if they would permit me to make real 
photoplays instead of making cut-and-dried program 
features, that can be hacked and torn and compressed 
into a given number of feet of film to fit so many cans, 
like so many boxes of sardines. 

I was not temperamental. I was not grasping. 
I do not consider myself a great actor yet. But I did 
have in me a deep feeling for the art of the motion 
picture, gratitude to the public and an overwhelming, 
almost terrifying feeling of my responsibility to con- 
tinue to appear in good pictures and to continue to be 
worthy of the praise that you heaped upon me. 

When I was offered $7,000 a week by the same 
producers if I would go back to work on the cut-and- 
dried program picture basis, I refused it. And when 
I refused it, I agreed to go back to work on my old 
salary if they would permit a certain writer and a 
certain director to have the last word on the pictures 
to be made. I tried to withdraw my personality from 
the controversy entirely. These two people are recog- 
nized by the producers as fair minded, capable crafts- 
men and artists. But they wouldn’t even agree to that. 


As such 


When I saw “‘The Young Rajah,’ the last picture in 
which I appeared (and on which I worked day and 
night), I felt I had raised the issue one picture too 
I was terribly disappointed in it. 


late. I felt sick. 





I appreciate that the producers have a problem. 
If they turn out program pictures, all of equal length 
and all to be run the same number of minutes and 
all supposed to cost approximately the same—some 
cannot be as good as others. 

But I felt it was an imposition to put me in weak 
stories in order to bolster them up, just because the 
public had shown a disposition to flock to see those 
in which I appeared. Three or four pictures of this 
kind would kill me. You would say, “We thought 
Valentino was great. He isn’t so good.” 

While, as I said, I am not selfish for money— 
money means very little to me and I have gone without 
it long enough to be used to it—I am selfish in wanting 
to make good pictures. I don’t want to be a cog in 
a machine that grinds them out in a cut-and-dried 
fashion. 

Art cannot be measured by inches. 

I say today that if this company will permit the 
writer and director in whom I have such confidence 
to have the last word on pictures in which I appear, 
and run them story length, if they will give me the 
contract I thought they explained to me I was getting 
in the first place, I will go right back to work. ButI 
won’t go back to work unless they let me make good 
pictures. 

My salary of $1,250 a week may seem a great deal 
of money but it is actually less than the salary of any 
other prominent star on the screen. Mary Miles 
Minter gets $8,000; Norma Talmadge $10,000; William 
Farnum $10,000; Thomas Meighan $5,000, to mention 
but a few,and if they were not worth it to the com- 
panies they work for, the companies would not pay it 
to them. 

If I continued on the old basis I could not be true 
to myself nor true to you. 

There is a clause in my contract that prevents my 
doing any other work whatsoever, so while I am 
fighting this case I cannot even become an under- 
taker’s assistant, if I should want to. 

I believe, however, that I am going to win. 
My debt of gratitude to you is very great. 
I have faith in the kindliness of your hearts. 


Sincerely, 


__ Prespet fatuiioon, 
























An Immigrant Boy Who Became 
the Idol of America 


N the screens Rodolph Valentino is applauded. 
When he appears on the streets he is cheered. 
stops traffic on Fifth Avenue. 
himself—not by his press agent, for he hasn’t any—will 
begin in the next issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
the story of a career, from boyhood on through his early 
struggles, that is unique in dramatic history. 
fiction there is not a more thrilling tale. 


He 
His life story, written by 


It is 


In all 
Don’t miss it. 















And now Pola Negri has her house in 

Hollywood and drives her own car and 

conforms to the American moving picture 

customs. What will happen to her artisti- 
cally over here? 
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Exquisite 


Pole 


Having captivated Manhattan 
in a brief week, La Negri sped 
on to Hollywood — and in- 
stantly reduced that sophisti- 
cated suburb to a state of com- 
plete surrender. The lovely 
Pole brought her continental 
charm to California—and even 
the most beautiful starettes 
were obliged to bow to Negri’s 
grace. These first pictures of 
Pola in Hollywood reveal an 
unsuspected naivelte. In the 
words of one of the ingenues 
on the lot: ‘We expected a 
cold, haughty creature, but she 
surprised us. Nothing upstage 
about her!” 


Donald Biddle Keyes 





Negri’s first American photoplay is “Bella Donna.’”’ According to the studio efficiency man, the 

imported star works harder than any member of her company. She throws herself into her réle and 

is consumed by it. But when she leaves the studio for the day she leaves work behind. Interviews; 

photographs; appointments—she is quite charming about them, but she wisely saves her strength and 
refuses to become a publicity puppet 
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Angela had suitors but they were frowned upon, with the exception of Lemuel Leffert. He didn’t 
drink, dance, swear or go on mysterious trips to the city, and his notion of courting was to take 


Angela on his knee and read her interesting bits from Universal Mechanics or the Garage Gazette 








HOLLY WOOD 


Puotoptay believes Frank Condon has here 
created the funniest short story ever written 
of Hollywood and the strange folk who are 
lured to the land of the purring camera 


N THIS instance, the sole and only offspring was Miss 

Angela Hueston Whitaker, who was so young and pretty 

and blue of eye and had such divine brown curls that it 

took two men to look at her. One of them looked, and 
the other caught him as he fell over in a paroxysm of gibbering 
ecstasy. It sounds like laying it on a bit, but facts are facts. 
Angela was like a brand new government bill—beautiful, good 
and a trifle green. 

However, this domestic embroglio did not begin in Holly- 
wood, lovely and abused city of the rolling hills, with its pink 
taffy houses and its notorious three “‘C’s’’—celluloid, cafeterias 
and calves. It sprang into being in the prosaic, ultra-orthodox 
town of Auburndale, Ohio, which sleeps on the left bank of 
the muddy Maumee, and is twice as prim as a nun’s parrot. 

Auburndale has nine non-competing factories, seven con- 
flicting churches, four garages, a red fire engine and a Helping 
Hand Society, along with many modern improvements—such 
as the man who keeps the ants away. There has never been 
a scandal in Auburndale since the principal of the high school 
was asked to resign for stating in public that George Wash- 
ington drank gin, and consequently lost his teeth at an 
early age. 

When the short skirts epidemic burst upon a startled 
commonwealth, the town maintained its historic calm, and 
the village council promptly passed an eight-inch law, which 
is still in force. In brief, this peaceful hamlet, dozing in the 
Buckeye sunshine, is as proper and righteous as a community 
can be, in these immoral days of free thought, air, verse and 
speech. 

By all standards, the most respected family in Auburndale 
was, until the catastrophe, that of Mr. Joel Atterbridge 
Whitaker, ex-notary public, part owner of the sawmill, and 
chairman of the Men’s Welfare League. The Whitaker house 
was a dignified structure of red brick, with leaded windows 
and a wide porch, and it had sheltered many generations of 
Whitakers. Those who now remained were Joel, his daughter 
Angela and his two maiden sisters, Margaret and Ellen, who 
were serenely advancing upon the mid forties, and had con- 
sistently avoided matrimony because of their conviction that 
the male animal is Nature’s quaintest blunder. 

Joel was leaning against fifty. He was a calm-spoken man, 
with a mild blue eye, rolls of fat under his chin, a round 
stomach and a bald spot that had long since won its fight for 
a place in the sun. He was the squatty type and inclined to 
grow plumper with each 
added year. He had large, 


By Frank Condon 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


and had retired from active affairs, retaining only his interest 
in the sawmill. Ellen and Margaret managed the home, 
thoroughly and properly. Books that entered were scrutinized, 
some of them to the final page, before reaching the innocent 
eyes of Angela. 

The child’s associates were selected for her with loving care 
and her entertainment was painstakingly censored. She was 
not permitted to sit on the front porch with young persons 
after ten o’clock, or to go automobile riding with casual 
admirers. She had suitors, but they were frowned upon, with 
the sole exception of Lemuel Leffert. Lemuel, who owned the 
Auburndale Garage, and was building two other motor liveries 
in the adjacent hamlet of Norbury and Westover, had been 
officially sanctioned by Margaret and Ellen. Already a solid 
young business man, he was Angela’s recognized beau, and 
there was mighty little nonsense about him. He was serious 
in his habits, and troubled with dyspepsia. He didn’t drink, 
dance, swear or go on mysterious trips to the city, and his 
notion of courtship was to take Angela on his knee and read 
her interesting bits from Universal Mechanics or the Garage 
Gazette. 


OR years this decent family had carried on the fair traditions 
of the Whitakers, with never a disordered hour. Out ofa 
clear sky, one morning at the breakfast table, Angela hurled 


_ a bomb. 


‘ ishment. 


“T am going,” she said, putting down a letter, and looking 
at her father, “‘to California and be a movie actress.” 

Ten seconds of perfect quiet followed. Aunt Ellen drew in 
her breath audibly and Aunt Margaret froze rigid with aston- 
Mr. Whitaker laid the Auburndale Herald beside 
his plate, stirred his coffee and said: 

“‘Are you joking, Angela?” 

She shook her brown curls vigorously. 

“IT want to be somebody and do something. 
good-looking and I certainly have ambition.” 

Her father smiled in his kindly way, shook his head several 
times and continued to stir his coffee. 

“Absurd!” announced Aunt Ellen. ‘“‘That’s what comes of 
her refusing to take her sulphur and molasses this spring.” 

“The child has left her senses,”’ said Aunt Margaret. 

“The child has done nothing of the sort,’ Angela declared. 
“The child is simply going to California and get a job, like any 
other girl. So far, my whole life had been wasted. You 
three elderly people have 
commanded me and guided 
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prominent ears that seemed 
impudently determined to 
take up more room than ears 
should have. A_heavyish 
sort of man was Joel, slow 
in his speech, and with the 
portentous dignity that 
comes from years of being a 
notary public. 

His family was referred to 
with deference by the towns- 
people. They had always 
been proud of their intimate 
connection with church af- 
fairs, and one of the beauty 
spots was Whitaker Square, 
an old-time gift to the com- 
munity. The head of the 
house of Whitaker had lived 
an orderly, economical life, 
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* Auburndale, Ohio, goes to Hollywood 
to seek her film fortune. 
her father and chairman of the Auburn- 
dale Men’s Welfare League, goes along to 
guard his daughter from the iniquities of 
the modern Babylon. 

Hollywood works amazing wonders 
upon Angela and Joel—wonders that later 
leave the Ohio town gasping. 


me and protected me until 
I’m sick of it. Now I’m go- 
ing to start out for myself.” 

“Heavens!” said Ellen, 
shuddering. 

Mr. Whitaker sipped his 
coffee speculatively and said 
nothing. For many months 
he had been conscious of a 
vague unrest within his own 
bosom. Life had lost some 
of its erstwhile zest and toss- 
ing horseshoes behind the 
Auburndale Livery no longer 
was the keen joy it once had 
been. He had noticed, too, 
that of late, Margaret and 
Ellen seemed to disapprove 
of everything that interested 
Angela. 


from Main street, 


Joel Whitaker, 
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They arrived at the Hollywood hotel with Joel still expectant, but disappointed over 
But the register of their hotel blazed with the 


the scarcity of visible debauchery. 
names of famous ones 


“Daughter,” he said at length, “I can understand your 
enthusiasm, but your judgment is faulty. There is no need 
for discussion about the movies. I fancy we all know what 
they are.” 


ARGARET sniffed audibly. 

‘*However,”’ Joel continued thoughtfully, “it may be that 
we older persons fail sometimes to appreciate how dull your 
life must be in a place like Auburndale. Ambition is a fine 
thing, and I want you to know that your daddy is not out of 
sympathy with you. California is a long way off. I should 
never let you go unattended to Hollywood, where, if I am 
correct, all the motion pictures are manufactured.” 

“Why?” demanded Angela. “I am twenty years old. 
I have been to Toledo. Nobody has ever tried to steal me.” 

“Tut!” said her father. “I could not permit -it. Your 
sainted mother, gone these many years, would never forgive 
me. My instinct is to tell you at once that the whole subject 
is ridiculous and to forget it. On the other hand, I recognize 
that you are at the threshold of life, and if you continue to 
feel that you wish to have a try at this new business—if you 
still desire, after calm thought and discussion, to go to Cali- 
fornia—I’ll have to accompany you. It would be my duty.” 

Having made this lengthy speech, Mr.Whitaker cleared his 
throat, glanced at his sisters and broke into a faint smile. 
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“Why, father!” exclaimed Angela 
joyfully. ‘How nice! I’d love to 
| have you come, but I never thought 


i you’d leave Auburndale.” 

| “What—” asked Aunt Margaret 
discouragingly, with all her finger 
tips touching,* “about Lemuel? 
What does he think of this tom- 
foolery?”’ 

“Lemuel will wait,” replied the 
child, “‘we talked it over, and of 
course, he said it was foolish, but 
he consented—and, anyhow, why 
should I sit by idly, while he builds 
garages?” 

“It is too nonsensical for serious 
discussion,” declared Aunt Ellen. 
“In the first place, Hollywood, as 
everyone knows, is a morass of in- 
iquity: as Mr. Pepper said, ‘the 
devil’s playground.’ ” 

“It certainly is,” agreed Mar- 
garet. “It is not the place for an 
innocent young girl, and Joel is an 
utter idiot if he even thinks of 
letting you go!” 

“You shouldn’t believe the silly 
things you read,” Angela retorted. 
“They’re mostly all exaggerated. 
Johnny Sylvester, who has just 
come back, told me that Hollywood 
is really a dandy place.” 

“Maybe, and maybe not,” her 
father declared. ‘‘But if you con- 
tinue to feel the urge of ambition, 
I shall accompany you. Never let 
it be said that I sent my only 
daughter to Hollywood, un- 
guarded.” 

“Tt will be rather embarrassing 
to explain this to the Reverend 
Inglesby Pepper,” sniffed Ellen, 
“and the neighbors—the Gossip 
Club. Heavens! I never expected 
to live to see the day when such a 
thing could happen to Whitakers.”’ 

“For one hundred years,” said 
Margaret, bitterly, “we have lived 
in this town; and now—now this 
happens!” 

She rose and left the breakfast 
table, her morning egg still accus- 
ingly unbroken in its blue-painted 
cup. She was disturbed and too 
full for further utterance. Ellen 
followed her, stolidly brushing past 

" Angela, whose eyes were sparkling. _ 

“My child,” said Joel, “this is an important step. Think it 
over seriously before you decide. The motion picture busi- 
ness is, no doubt, full of pitfalls for the unwary. Motion 
picture people are loose in their habits. Their conduct is, as 
we have seen in the paper, a national disgrace. I read about 
one party where the guests went in bathing at midnight and 
drank champagne from silk slippers. Another thing—they 
never go to church. They stay out all night, carousing. 
They get divorced and remarried so fast that nobody knows 
where he lives.” 

“Stuff!”’ said Angela briefly. 
father.” 

“T certainly do,” said Joel. “I warn you. The motion 
picture is a fiery dragon, sinking its ruthless claws into the 
innocent young womanhood of America. However, I shall be 
with you myself, and, in spite of the dangers.and the traps 
laid for your youthful feet, I shall permit you to go to Cali- 
fornia and see whether you have talent, or whether it’s just 
your liver turning over for the spring season.” 

“Nice father!” said Angela, kissing him on the middle of his 
scalp where the hair was merely a faint fuzz. 
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“You don’t believe that, 


ND so—as they say in the subtitlkes—in the course of 
time, a dusty, tired looking train came to a creaking halt 
in the freight-shed that plays railway station in the new 
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metropolis of the sun-down coast, and the passengers emerged 
blinkingly and remarked to each other that this certainly 
looked like a hell of a town. Joel Whitaker and his excited 
daughter stretched themselves after four days of Pullman 
paralysis, gazed about with deep interest and took a taxicab 
for Hollywood. 

“Don’t seem very wild and devilish,” said Joel. 
me a good deal like Salem, Massachusetts.” 

They arrived at their hotel, with Joel still expectant, but 
disappointed over the scarcity of visible debauchery. The 
only obvious crime was the taxi driver’s financial report at 
the end of the trip. Their telegraphed demand for quarters 
had been heeded, and, for a week following their appearance 
in the land of the purring camera, father and daughter strolled 
hither and yon, looked about them with keen interest and de- 
cided, mutually, that the reports had been colored. 

The register of their hotel blazed with the names of famous 
ones. Standing in the lobby, as Angela loved to do—with 
wide eyes and a timid dab of powder on her ornamental nose— 
she beheld the notabilities whom we have all seen many a time 
in long-shot and close-up. 

She watched a celebrated comedian enter and walk quietly 
across to the room clerk, without betraying the slightest desire 
to leap over the leather divans in his usual exuberant way. 
When he left, he went through the doorway and not the 
window. She observed a middle-aged actress, who is known 
wherever gelatine clatters from reel to reel, emerge from her 
gloomy limousine and discuss battery trouble with her driver 
in a most commonplace manner. She 
saw a sprightly and renowned bathing 
girl, seated on the hotel veranda, sur- 
rounded by her three children. It was 
all quite fascinating to Angela. When 
she suggested, as she did soon after their 
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elegant?”’ 











““ My goodness!”’ said Angela. ‘ Aren’t you 
“One must brush up out here,”’ 
her father explained. 
things demanded of a man in my position’ 


arrival, that she had better do something about beginning her 
career, Joel dissuaded her. 

‘Wait until we find a house to live in,” said he. ‘“There’s 
no hurry about this, and we ought to get settled before you 
start acting.” 


O his intense delight, Mr. Whitaker found that the change 
was doing him good. He encountered many brisk, tanned 
gentlemen of his own age and he saw that they were all of a 
livelier stamp than himself. They sauntered in and out of 
the hotel, usually clad in knickerbockers. Their faces were 
lean, and they had about them the look of the outdoors. Some 
of them carried golf bags. Others were tennis enthusiasts. 
Inquiring about them, Mr. Whitaker learned from the friendly 
clerks that most of these men were actors in the silent drama. 
Joel presently became acquainted with one of these, and 
found him a human being in many respects. This man, 
veteran of both stage and screen, introduced the ex-notary 
public to others, and Joel’s circle of acquaintances began to 
expand. They asked him if he played golf. Joel shook his 
head and grinned. They invited him to the club for lunch. He 
sat on the veranda in a cheerful frame of mind, his principal 
impression being that congress gaiters with an elastic instep 
were no longer in vogue. That afternoon he decided upon some 
minor changes in his sartorial presentation to the world. 
Before the end of the week, Mr. Whitaker, once a leading 
spirit in the Auburndale Morals Efficiency Association, had 
let the contract for an expensive leather golf bag and ten 
Abernathy clubs. He likewise had a 
talk with a tailor, who began forthwith 
upon a modern wardrobe, including a 
pair of the baggy knickerbockers, and 
British golf hose with bright green tas- 
sels. Father and daughter moved from 
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JANER MOWTCOMERY FLACC 


the hotel to the bungalow, which had been discovered by 
Angela after a long, determined hunt. Hotel life, Joel said, 
was all right, but give him home cooking, with a lawn to 
sprinkle. 

The bungalow was a six-room masterpiece in tan stucco, 
with a Spanish wall. Angela was delighted with it. There 
was a sun-room in one corner, with a green cupid squirting 
water into a jolly little fish-pond, filled with ferns and miscel- 
laneous flora. The only child immediately invented a thousand 
minor improvements, including a hall lamp and an awning 
for the back-yard which produced an Arabian effect and 
caused the neighbors to wonder. 

There were rugs to be bought, silverware to be added to the 
bungalow equipment, curtains to be hung, floors to be polished, 
and soon. Angela was indeed a busy little lady, and pleased 
pink, too. 


| the midst of this jolly confusion, Joel came home at 
supper time, walked in briskly, and when he greeted his child, 
she saw that there was an unusual sparkle in his eye. 

“Angela,” he said, “I’ve got some very interesting news. I 
have a position. By heck, the old man’s going back to work 
again!” 

Angela stared at the author of her being, incredulously. 

“A sort of job,” he continued cheerfully. ‘This afternoon, 
when we finished playing golf, George Waller and myself— 
you met George at the hotel—I returned with him to the 
motion picture studio where he works, and was introduced 
accidentally to a person they call the ‘casting director.’ This 
man looked at me—I saw him looking, mind you—and in- 
quired if I would be doing anything tomorrow. I said, ‘No.’ 
He said he could use me, and when I asked what he meant by 
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Angela turned away, grievously disappointed. The hiring 
man again looked out of the window at a boy climbing a pole. 
He called after her abruptly, ‘‘ However, I can use your mother’’ 
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that, he replied that if I would appear at the studio tomorrow, 
they would take a few pictures of me, paying me therefor the 
sum of twelve dollars.”’ 

“Father!” gleefully exclaimed Angela. 
actor!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go as far as to say that,” Joel murmured 
modestly. “I am merely to do what they call ‘a bit.’ The 
casting man said I looked like a butler, which is no compliment 
to a man of my social standing. At any rate, twelve dollars 
is excellent pay for such a slight effort.” 

Angela manifested her delight by hugging her parent several 
times and doing a mild war dance about the kitchen. They 
sat down afterwards to a pleasant supper—as they still desig- 
nated the evening repast—and it was a jolly meal, with the 
only child asking frantic questions, none of which Joel could 
answer. 

“Won’t Aunt Ellen be surprised?” she cried. 

“IT shouldn’t say anything about it,” Joel said uneasily. 
“Tt is such a trifle, that, if I were you, I wouldn’t even mention 
it in my letters.” 

“Ho!” said Angela—meaning very definitely to mention it. 

Bright and early the next morning, Joel shaved himself 
with extra care and slicked down the fuzz on his shining pate. 
George Waller called for him in a cut-down automobile, and 
they trundled gaily off to the studio, where Joel did his first 
bit. It was, as Joel suspected, a job of casual butlering; and 
Mr. Whitaker presumably did it well enough, for he was given 
his twelve dollars and requested to come back to the studio 
in four days, when another bit would require doing. 

This time it was a cook, instead of a butler. Joel put on 
his first white apron and cheese-box hat; and he was imme- 
diately re-employed to come back and be a juror—in fact, 
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not a mere juror, but the prominent foreman juror, who stands 
up and says, “Guilty, as charged.” Having been a notary 
public, Joel-did this job very neatly. 

“Were you excited?”’ Angela demanded that night. 

“Not a bit,” said Joel placidly. ‘All you have to do is to 
be natural. I’m not an actor, and that’s what they like.” 

For the next ten days, the only child buzzed busily about 
the bungalow, putting it to rights, and deferring from day to 
day her entry into the third largest industry (see statistics by 
the L. A. C. of C.), and her father bounded blithely from bit 
to bit, reducing the working capital of the corporation by 
twelve dollars every time he appeared. 

Once, in the midst of her household activities, Angela paused 
to write Lemuel Leffert that she would soon take the plunge, 
but that so far she had been too unbelievably busy to step 
out and find a job. ; 

“But,” she wrote down towards the postscript, ‘“‘father is 
doing splendidly. You would never know him, Lemuel, if you 
met him coming down. Main Street.” 

Eventually it dawned upon the daughter that she seemed 
to be letting Opportunity stand out in the rain. She sat at 
breakfast one morning and stared with a frown at her parent, 
who was hurrying through the bacon and eggs, on his way to 
a fresh task. 

“IT must say,” she began plaintively, “‘that things have 
turned out very funny. I came to Hollywood to go into the 
movies, and you tagged along to protect me. Now you’ve 
gone into the movies, and look at me!”’ 

“Have patience, my dear,” said Joel, “I’m just doing bits of 
extra work. I am also making 
valuable friends. Any time you 
say so, I'll take you along and in- 
troduce you. Of course, Angela, 
you must remember there are \| ih 
shoals of pretty girls looking for Hi fet HW 
a chance to get in. What the WE Lt 
movies want is types. I happen | | 
to be a type—that’s all there is | 
to it.” 

“T’m glad you are, father. But 
we mustn’t forget me. It’s been H| 3 
a heap of fun to fix up a real es 
bungalow and I’ve enjoyed it, but 
in a few more days I shall begin 
looking for work. We mustn’t let 
it go any longer.” 

“No, indeed,” Joel assented. 
“We must get right at it. Any 
time you say, Angela—any time.” 

He then finished his coffee and 
disappeared for the day. 

Already, Joel Whitaker was a 
changed man, both inwardly and 
without. When Hollywood first Hi _ 
saw him, it beheld a stubby little | an Se 
gentleman in a frock coat, wearing iy li | Mi) 

a faded green derby of the early LA NEN | £8 1/2 
Grover Cleveland era. His neck- mh\) \ 
| Ml , i 
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tie was a discouraged wisp of cloth | | | 
and his collars lay so far down } \\\ 
that they were almost invisible. i 
He combed what remained of his | , 
hair according to the style man- | | i Se 
date of the head barber in the (A MS 
Auburndale Tonsorial Emporium, i i ' \ 
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and whether his socks stayed up 

or came down was to Joel, at that 

time, a matter of mere luck. 
This care-free attitude collapsed 


“No buts,” said Lemuel. 

“This is no life for you. I’m 

going back home this afternoon 

and you're going with me. 

We'll take hold of that old 

Whitaker house and make it 
look right” 


before the march of progress. Accompanied by George 
Waller, who knew something about clothes, Joel visited the 
shops and came forth arrayed like unto Solomon. Angela saw 
him, in his new sport shoes, with his rakish Panama on the 
back of his head, and was‘stunned. Gone were the baggy 
pants of notary public times, and, in their stead, striped 
flannels, a silk shirt, silk stockings with designs on them and 
a knitted scarf of real quality. 

“My goodness!” said the daughter, after a prolonged stare. 
“Aren’t you elegant?” 

“One must brush up out here,’”’ he explained. ‘‘There are 
certain things demanded of a man in my position. You’ve 
seen my friends—look at George Waller! A man has to keep 
up with the procession.” 


N afternoons when there were no bits to be done, Joel 
played golf with the boys, and his Auburndale pallor gave 
way to the rich, leathery hue of the outdoor enthusiast. He 
returned from a golfing afternoon; and Angela, just ahead of 
him, with bundles in her arms from the grocery, stopped at 
the break in the hedge and stared down the street. A chummy 
roadster was approaching—a light blue affair, with red wheels. 
In it sat her father, and a stranger, who apparently was teach- 
ing him to drive. Joel stepped briskly over the side without 
bothering to open the door. 
“How do you like it?’’ he asked. 
“It’s very nice looking,” said Angela, somewhat puzzled. 
“Just bought it,” Joel continued. ‘Five hundred down 
and forty a month—and a good [CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 ] 
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An Open Letter to Harold Lloyd’s Mother 


E think your son is just about the nicest boy we know. Although 
acclaimed a great comedian, he remains sincere and unspoiled. And we 
know you have a lot to do with it. That’s why we persuaded you to share this 
close-up with Harold. Yours, 
PHOTOPLAY 











LILA— 


Now and Then 


That beautifully slim, lithe young thing 
over there—can she be Lila Lee? The same 
Lila who, not so long ago, was a chubby 
little girl called ‘*Cuddles’”’? The—er— 
almost plump Tweeny of ‘Male and 
Female’? Itis. And you may be inter- 
ested to know just how she did it. Isn’t her 
new silhouette much more becoming? You 
see Tweeny below — and Lila at the right 



































Edward Thayer Monroe 


Here are Lila Lee’s Rules. They are such nice, easy Rules that we hereby elect 

Lila to the presidency of the S. P. E.—Society Preventionof Embonpoint. Walk. 

Ride. Dance all you can. Always leave the table just a little hungry; resist the 

urge for the second cream-puff or ice-cream soda. Set aside one day each week 

as Diet Day. On this day drink orange juice; or eat apples. Nothing else. If 

you follow this pleasant plan, you'll be able to wear the longest and slimmest 
of the new gowns—and look like Lila in them 
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Even though he is a star and 
owns a houseand everything, 
Jackie Coogan does nol 
neglect the literary side of 
his life. We find him ab- 
sorbed in the thrilling ad- 
ventures of one Raggedy 
Anne—a real little boy, for 
a’ that! Seriously, he 
sludies—and studies. He 
works just as diligently at 
his lessons as your little 
boy or mine. Between 
scenes at the studio and at 
home—and he’s in the 
fourth reader already 


The HOUSE 


that 


Jackie 


Built 




































This is the house ‘‘The Kid’ 
built. Of red brick and white 
plaster, it is—a mansion sit- 
uated in the fashionable Wil 
shire district of Hollywood. 
Since his memorable window- 
smashing in Chaplin’s great 
comedy classic, Jackie's earn- 
ings haveincreased until, today, 
he’s one of the richest small 
boys in the world. And he 
earned it ali himself 




















The prince of screenland takes his 

syncopation and his siesta simul- 

taneously. Some alliteration—even 

for Jaclhie! The little Coogan is 

Wally Reid’s only rival as a per- 

former upon that howling instrument, 
the saxophone 
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The most important cor- 
ner of the great house, 
Jackie’s playroom. Like 
a bit of the toy depart- 
ment of any large shop, 
just before Christmas. 
A child’s wildest dream 
come true. Just because 
Jackie works very hard 
all day and earns a 
great deal of money and 
is famous all over the 
world, doesn’t mean he 
fails to get the same 
enjoyment out of toys 
that other children do. 
He spends all his spare 
time here 








His bed. Designed especially for Himself, Jackie 
calls your attention particularly to the birds sewed on 
the pillow and canopy and the white porcelain elephant 
—which contains a night light. Real little royalties 
may have slept in more gorgeous affairs than this; but 
none have dreamed more comfortably than the small star 


























Sometimes, when small boys fall in the mud and soil their 

white linen sailor suits, they are made to do menial work as 

punishment. But even punishments are fun, in the Kid’s 

house. Because Jackie never takes anything too seriously, 
not even himself 
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The first personality of the news reels—The Prince of 

Wales. The oval shows him as he posed for the 

British Mutoscope and Biograph Company, Lid., 

in 1901. The insert is a recent picture. Prince 

“dward can easily be called the oldest film actor on 
the screen 


CHAPTER X 
T was the dark hour just before dawn in motion picture 
history in the days around 1900. The motion picture 
had come to the end of the line, apparently. 
The future held little promise. 

Men who were before long to become masters of millions 
were then running tent shows, furriers’ shops, haberdasheries, 
peep shows and phonograph parlors, furniture stores, pants 
pressing shops and loan offices. 

Women who were to rise to greater shares of fame than Helen 
of Troy and Cleopatra were school girls in braids and ginghams 
in remote villages, or perhaps beginning to dare the life of the 
cities as shop girls, cloak models, telephone operators and the 
like. The world’s greatest comedian was a child laborer 
making lead soldiers in a dingy London toy factory, playthings 
for happier children. The world’s greatest director was a 
book agent dodging the watch dogs in small town front vards. 

The motion picture was a dying novelty. The public had 
seen the waves dash, the locomotives run, the leaves flutter. 
It had seen magic illusions on the screen, trickeries, mysterious 
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A theater built by George C. Hale at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1903, the interior being a replica of a railway 


coach. The entertainment bore the imposing title of 


“‘Hale’s Tours and Scenes of the World”’ 


but monotonously alike, bits of stale news, prize fights and 
snatches of scenes from stage plays and vaudeville turns. 
That was all. It had been firmly established that motion 
pictures moved. This was sufficient, and no one cared much 
about it. 

To appreciate this situation it is necessary to realize the 
dual character of the motion picture. It is an art. It is also 
an industry, mostly an industry. Commercial development 
pushes out with every successive development. of the art, 
reaching a maximum development under the art possibilities, 
then waiting with watchful eye for the “lunatic fringe” of 
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OMPRESSED into this reveal- 

ing chapter of the annals of the 
motion picture are enough romantic 
adventures of early screen days to 
make a half dozen novels. 


With this chapter the history of 
the motion picture becomes the roman- 
tic story of the careers of the men and 
women whose names are familiar to 





your own screen memories, 


—THE EDITOR 


J. Barney Sherry, right, 
seems to be the oldest of 
active screen actors now 
active in the films. Back 
in 1905 he was featured 
in a thousand foot version 


of ‘‘ Raffles”’ 


George Barnes, below, in the 
closing close-up of “The Great 
Train Robbery,” a one reel sensa- 
tion of the screen in 1903 





experimenters and inventors to pioneer a new frontier. 
In this period of twenty odd years ago the camera and 
the projection machine had reached a fairly practical degree 


of technical perfection. Things could be photographed 
and put on the screen nearly as well as today. But the 
motion picture, having acquired a voice, found itself with 
little to say. The screen could record but it could not 
express. The screen presented things but no ideas. 

But the power and the possibilities were there.. The 
liberating next step, the opening of the door of imagination 
into the unexplored kingdom of the photodrama, was 
inevitable. The destiny of the screen fumbled about a 
great deal, trying to be born. The human agency was yet 
to be selected. ; 

The little episodic bits that had been made, such as Cecil 
Hepworth’s “Rescued by Rover” and the Blackton-Smith 
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Told in This Chapter 


THE BIRTH OF THE PHOTOPLAY—How the screen 
first tried to tell dramatic stories—“ The Great Train 
Robbery,” ** Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman”’ and 
** Personal.” 

HOW THE FIRST STARS STARTED—The first 
appearances of Broncho Billy Anderson and J. 
Barney Sherry in the thrillers of 1904-5. 

THE GREAT LONDON CHEESE SCANDAL— 
When Charles Urban’s pictures of “The Unseen 
World” exposed the bugs that make Stilton cheese 
taste good and upset the market. 

WHEN ADOLPH ZUKOR CAME TO NEW YORK 
trying to salvage a three thousand dollar loan and got 
started on the road to millions. 

A MAE MURRAY THE SCREEN HAS FORGOT- 
TEN—Her name was really Marie and she had a* 
part in the first film effort at a photoplay. 

THE FIRST FILM EXCHANGE, opened in the 
parlor floor of a boarding house in San Francisco. 

THE RISE OF THE PICTURE THEATER—When 
Thomas L. Tally opened the “Electric Theater,’ 
presenting ‘‘a vaudeville of motion pictures for ladies 
and children.” 
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“The Burglar on the Roof,” were 
among the embryonic beginnings. 
But these were incidents rather than 
stories. 

It is as impossible to credit any one 
man with the origin of the photoplay 
as it is to point to one individual 
inventor of the motion picture. It 
happens, though, as we have seen in 
the chapters that have gone before, 
that if we are to single out one man 
for that honor it must be Thomas A. 
Edison. And curiously enough in 
pointing to an equivalent leadership 
in the creation of the screen drama 
we must turn again to the Edison 
establishment. The most aggressively 
interested factor in the Edison film 

























them an excuse, it might help the 
pictures.” 

The first Edison effort under this 
Porter idea was ‘“‘The Life of an 


American Fireman.” It was a proper 
vehicle for the employment of the 
stock thriller of the fire department 
in action. Porter worked out a 
simple plot that portrayed the routine 
duties of a fire chief. The audience 
was taken the rounds of the firehouse 
and inspection with the chief. Then 
cutting in with an inspirational begin- 
ning of a new technique, came a scene 
showing a simple cottage,with a baby 
- asleep in a crib, by a window with 
curtains fluttering close to the burn- 
ing gas jet turned low. The curtains 

















Adolf Zukor, above, was a modestly 

successful furrier in Chicago in 1903. 

He loaned three thousand to a friend who 

invested it in a New York penny arcade. 

The arcade was far from successful and 

Zukor found himself with its manage- 
ment upon his hands 


Below may be seen the first screen appear- 
ance of G. M. Anderson, known to fame 
as “‘ Broncho Billy,’’ when he was acting 
in the hold-up scenes of “The Great 
Train Robbery’”’ 











Above Marie Murray, the 
original ** Phoebe 
of a famous 


Snow’’ 

advertising 

campaign, and a member 

of the cast of Edison pic- 
tures tn 1903-4 








George C. Hale, above, was 
chief of the Kansas City 
fire department in 1900. 
From exploiting a crack 
team of fire fighters, he 
turned to the management 
of “Hale’s Tours and 
Scenes of the World,’ a 
motion picture idea utiliz- 
ing a theater built to look 
like a railway coach 








activities in these days of two decades ago was Edwin S. 
Porter, who had come to be a mechanician and remained to 
be a cameraman. 

Porter, it will be remembered, had made a momentous 
decision between the motor car industry and the new motion 
pictures some years before. He saw the waning of the films 
now and gave grave attention to the subject. - If the motion 
picture should go down to oblivion he had made a mistaken 
choice and wasted the investment of some years of effort. 

With this driving idea behind him Porter determined to; 
make an effort to redeem the situation. He was casting about 
for a novelty that should give the business a new lease of life. 

“T had seen,” relates Mr. Porter, “how motion. picture: 
audiences in even those primitive days were always interested’ 
by babies on the screen, how animal life appealed to them,: 
and how they enjoyed the thrills of rushing train and galloping 
fire teams. It occurred to me that if we could thread together 


a sort of a plot to string along a series of such incidents, giving 
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flicked into the flame and the fire crept up the window and 
licked along the window casings. The mother awakened in 
the smoke-filled room. Then the picture cut back to the fire 
house where the alarm tapped out a signal. 

The firemen leaped to action, sliding down the brass poles 
from their dormitory into the engine house. The horses were 
hooked up in a flash, and with smoke and sparks flying the 
outfit thundered down the street. 

Then the.long arm of old John R. Coincidence, the perennial 
first aid to-scenario writers ever since, reached out and got 
ifito the first motion picture drama. It was the fire chief’s 
house. 

The picture cut back to the baby’s crib again, back to the 
frenzied mother in the swirling smoke. Then again to the 
rushing fire engine. 

Mark this: it was the grand staple situation of dire peril, 
with relief on: the way, the formula that has made Griffith 
famous,-or that Griffith has made [CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 | 
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She Knocks 


Polly Moran 
Came from Death Valley 
Maybe that’s Why 


By 
Delight Evans 


OLLY MORAN. ~— 
If*you could hunt up an old 


“Shériff Nell” comedy you would 
find out as much about her as I 
can tell you—almost. 

Because she’s just like that. The 
spirit of slapstick. Either she isn’t an 
actress at all, or she’s always doing her 
act. It’s always new and it’s always 








"Em Dead 


Sheriff Nell just the same. Louise 
Fazenda, Moran’s only rival in the 
field of film burlesque, is really a quiet 
and intellectual young woman. Polly 
Moran, every day, uses her screen 
smile and her screen humor—modified 
occasionally, for she is keen, and her 
own sternest censor. 

She’s called English but she was 
born in Death Valley, California. The 
chamber of commerce of the home 
town has seriously considered changing 
its name since Polly has brought it 
immortality. She has played in vaude- 
ville and musical comedy in every 
civilized country—and some _ that 
aren’t so civilized. She went to Africa 
once with a comedy company. Then 
came her Keystone career. I don’t 
know whether Polly or Mack Sennett 
thought of Sheriff Nell first, but I feel 
sure Polly had a lot to do with it. The 
blustering, eccentric Nell, who went 
through the wildest series of adven- 
tures ever recorded by a comedy cam- 
era, brought fame to her creator and 








funny. 

I watched her in vaudeville the other 
day. She wears a wig that everybody knows 
is-a wig. She strides on the stage and 
sings a terrible song called “I’m Polly 
With a Fractured Past.” And then pro- 
ceeds to kid her audience, her pictures, 
the film industry in general, and herself in 
particular. And the audience? It howls. 
It loves her. She knocks ’em dead. 

“They tell a lot of stuff about us movie 
stars,’ she says. “Yeh. About Miss Swan- 
son’s lovely house and Miss 
Daniels’ beautiful car. Some 
of itis true. But the other day 
when I picked up a magazine 
I saw a picture of myself taken 
outside a big house and it said, 
‘Polly Moran’s new Hollywood 
home.’ Say, you should have 
seen the lovely little place I 
had out there. It was over a 
garage, and that’s the closest 
I ever came to a limousine.” 

If you have ever wept at 
your favorite star’s “personal 
appearance,” you should see 
Polly Moran’s. It’s a classic 
of burlesque. The tripping 
walk on the stage; the shy, 
sweet smile; the appealingly 
outstretched hands; the quaver in the 
voice—it’s all there. And the speech: 

“T cawn’t tell you all how happy I 
am to be here with you this evening. 
I wish I could meet and shake hands 
with each and every one of you—yes, 
and with every deah little kiddie out 
there, too. I cawn’t tell you all how 
much my ahrt means to me; and how 
happy your deah letters make me—” 

The other acts on the bill always stop 
in the wings to listen to her monologue. 
It always makes them laugh. There is 
no higher praise. 

She has never been and never will be 
called Pauline. 

She’s Sheriff Nell in a fur coat and a 
smart hat and French shoes; but she’s 








added to Sennett’s luster. 

After three years in slapstick she 
went into vaudeville and has been there ever since. 
Just as she was leaving pictures Cecil de Mille 
called her back for ““The Affairs of Anatole,” and 
her cabaret scene was one of the bright bits of 
that stellar festival. 

“Since I’ve been touring in 
the two-a-day,” remarked Miss 
Moran, “I’ve met 6,793 embryo 
Jackie Coogans. 
Their fond mothers 
bring them to see me 
and expect me to tell 
them they’re geniuses 
in disguise. They 
want me to get ’em 
jobs in the movies. If 
I knew how to do 
that, I’d get myself 
one first.” 

She has a family. 
There’s her mother 
and father and the 
three-year-old John 
Michael Moran. How 
she loves that kid! 
He isn’t really hers. 
Just a little wop, ex- 
plains Polly, that she 
found in Hollywood 
and thought she’d adopt. He’s part 
Irish. John Michael has played in 
pictures with Baby Peggy and other 
juveniles. 

She’s what you call well liked in the 
industry. And while she’s playing 
in New York she renews old friend- 
ships and—oh yes, she made a few 
personal appearances herself. But 
she keeps right on kidding them just 
the same. : 


“They tell a lot of stuff about us 
movie stars,” says Sheriff Nell. 
“You should have seen the lovely 
little place I had in Hollywood. 
It was over a garage and that’s the 
closest I ever came to a limousine” 
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Stars May Come and Stars May Go 















































How They Hated Him! 


ERHAPS the screen’s best villain is lost. Wallace Beery 

—the meanest, most despicable and wretched wrecker of 

homes and hearts and even lives, has disappeared, maybe 
for good. Oh, surely for good. Because Wallace Beery 
has forsaken his evil ways, and reformed. It all began when 
Douglas’ Fairbanks offered him the juicy réle of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted in “ Robin Hood.” Beery played that part for all 
it was worth, took the acting honors away from his boss; and 
the morning after it was released to the world, awoke to find 
himself loved, not hated. 

It may all be for the best; because Beery is even better good 
than bad, if you follow us. His villains were wonderful; his 
human beings are more. If there is a greater portrait in the 
shadow gallery than his Richard we have yet to see it. 

You may have had a great deal of pleasure hating Mr. Beery 
as the brutal German submarine captain in “‘ Behind the Door’’; 
as the lieutenant colonel in ‘‘ The Four Horsemen”’; as the mate 
in “ Hurricane’s Gal,” hounding poor Dorothy Phillips. But 
you'll get a lot more enjoyment liking him as Richard. 

It may not be exactly dignified to call attention to the fact 
that Beery has always been popular on the silversheet and that 
his name may have had something to do with it. He began his 
screen career in the “‘Sweedie”’ comedies for Essanay; and if 
you think Ben Turpin makes slapstick comedies, you should 
have seen these, all about a Swedish servant girl and her mis- 
alventures. Beery’s feet were, next to Chaplin’s, the funniest 
feet in the world. It was while he was starring at Essanay’s in 
Chicago that he met Gloria Swanson, then an humble extra 
girl, and married her. 

It wasn’t until he went to California that Beery really devel- 
oped into a character actor of the highest order. He began his 
villainous existence and pursued it from studio to studio. There 
was nothing in his past on the musical comedy stage to make 
him act like that. 

Nowood, Wyoming, is his home town. 
there to join a circus. He was not a trapezist or a clown. He 
trained elephants! Always, even when he was a very small 
child, he wanted to be an elephant trainer. 

Of course you know he is no longer married to Gloria. 
there’s a rumor he’s going to marry someone else soon. 
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He ran away from 


But 














The Grand Old—No! 


OU may be bored by the rest of the program. The over- 

ture isn’t as musical as it might be; the scenic has too 

many beautiful cloud effects; the comedy may turn out a 
tragedy. And the feature itself isn’t at all promising. The 
star has developed cute tricks, the hero is arching his eye- 
brows overtime; the sub-titles are overdoing the dawn stuff. 
But—just as you’re trying to make up your mind to leave the 
place, on walks a gentleman, sometimes not so important to 
the plot, who makes it worth your while to stay and get your 
money’s worth. George Fawcett. As an irascible lovable 
father. As a temperamental “steel man.’ As a whiskered 
Russian. But George Fawcett, a fine actor; a past master of 
all the shades of expression the camera requires. 

He has saved so many photoplays we can’t begin to enumer- 
ate them. He has converted many skeptics to the screen. 
And in all his celluloid career he has never given an uninter- 
esting performance. His name in the cast is enough. 

With Theodore Roberts he shares the trite title, ‘‘ The grand 
old man of the screen.”” But he vigorously objects to being 
called a veteran. And his robust presence counteracts any 
impression you may have had as to his definite middle-age. 

Fawcett is now a member of Paramount’s stock company. 
But he has worked in almost every one of the larger studios 
in the east and in California. You will remember him as 
Dorothy Gish’s dad in ‘‘The Hope Chest” and other of 
Dorothy’s comedies. He has fathered Lillian Gish and Bobby 
Harron. He was in ‘!Hearts of the World.” His later per- 
formances have included the old skinflint in ‘The Old Home- 
stead”; a great characterization in ‘“‘Ebb Tide,” and now a 
réle in ‘“‘ Java Head.” 

When you consider he had his dramatic education in Salvini’s 
company; and that he used to play with the great Italian in 
“Othello” and other classics, you are not puzzled. 

But Fawcett’s greatest film interest is directing. He would 
much rather direct than act. And he will, if he gets a chance, for- 
sake acting entirely. He has never yet been intrusted with a really 
important story; but he has done wonders with those handed 
him. Corinne Griffith’s “Deadline at Eleven” was one of 
his; and he has guided Constance Binney and Dorothy Gish 
through the mazes of inconsistent scenarios. 






























But Character Men Go On Forever 






































oN 
He Gave Up Smoking 


HERE was a rumor floating around in film circles some 
time ago that, while Theodore Roberts was a great actor 
so long as the director permitted him to use a black cigar 
as an aid to emotion, without this prop he could do nothing. 

The rumor never reached Roberts; but, as rumors do, it 
came to the ears of one of the executives of the company where 
Roberts is employed. He saw that the artistic reputation of 
his stellar character man was, as the saying goes, at stake; and 
he at once sent out millions of memos. to his production 
forces telling them to see that Mr. Roberts was never given 
a cigar on the set. 

And Theodore Roberts acquitted himself—magnificently. 
He played a part where there wasn’t a single cigar-chewing 
scene; and he never did finer work. And since then he has had 
a variety of réles in which he stands alone and unaided. There’s 
“The Old Homestead,” in which he was starred as Josiah 
Whitcomb. And Thomas Meighan’s “‘The Man Who Saw 
Tomorrow,” in which he plays a sea captain. Which reminds 
us that Roberts himself was a sea captain for two years. 

He likes Hollywood just about as well as Hollywood likes 
him. He wouldn’t, he says, go back to the “‘legitimate”’ for 
anything. He has a house with kennels and chickens and 
several gardens; the truth of the matter is that this sterling 
actor is very happily married, and leaves pictures behind 
when he locks his dressing room door for the day. 

There is said to be a character réle which he can’t play as if 
he’s lived it; but so far no one has been able to find out what 
it is. There was his brutal father in ‘Hail the Woman.” And 
you remember him in “‘Old Wives for New” and Mary Pick- 
ford’s ‘‘M’Liss.” The ‘“oh’s” and “ah’s” from the audience 
which greet his shadow are more heartfelt than the exclama- 
tions which greet our best ingenues. 

He was born in San Francisco in 1861. He made his first 
stage appearance with James Neill in ‘Cardinal Richelieu.” 
In 1881 he was Fanny Davenport’s leading man. He was 
Svengali; Simon Legree; and one of his greatest stage réles was 
Joe Portugais in “The Right of Way.” 

Roberts was one of the first actors to leave the stage for the 
screen. He became a member of the Lasky company: soon 
after its inception. He has been there ever since. 




















A Chronicle of Surprises 


O his complete astonishment, Warner Oland was born in 

Sweden. How on earth a fellow was to become noted for 

portrayals of sinister orientals in American moving pic- 
tures, and be born in the obscure town of Umea, must have 
worried him considerably for the first few months of his life. 
But the Oland life has been a life of surprises, and his future 
took shape without action on his part. His family moved to 
America. 

His boyhood was passed in New England, and when bicycle 
racing came in he surprised his family by competing in various 
events, but rather more by winning prizes. Just when they 
had reconciled themselves to the idea of his chosen career as 
an athlete, the youthful adventurer decided, much to the 
surprise of everyone, to go in for grand opera. 

This took him to Boston, introduced him to stage circles, 
and in almost no time at all he was a regular-actor—name on 
the program and everything. In New York he happened to 
have a part in a one-act play by Miss Edith Shearn, and aston- 
ished himself, his family and her family by marrying her. 

The youthful Oland couple dreamed of a triumph of art in 
the theater and began translating the plays of Strindberg. 
Unable to interest producers in these tragedies, they staked 
everything they owned upon a production of ‘“‘The Father” 
at the old Berkeley Lyceum. It was years and years ahead 
of its time. 

After various successful stage engagements the surprising 
advent of moving pictures and the still more amazing popu- 
larity of serials lured Warner Oland into a line of villain rdéles 
from which he has never been able to extricate himself, much 
to his profit. But now he has foresworn the chapter films. 

The Olands have practically no private life, for whatever 
time Mr. Oland is not busy facing the celluloid firing squad, 
they are making the rounds of the most convenient golf links. 
Several years ago Mr. Oland bought a small farm near Boston 
and began planting fruit trees and beautifying the grounds. 
A year ago he went to California, and what with one thing and 
another, despairing of ever getting back to Massachusetts, and 
still desiring a country estate, he bought a huge segment of 
a little island known as Palmito del Verde, off the coast of 
Mexico, where he proposes to raise cocoanuts, 
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Likea Lady 


onaFan 


Slim and dainty and witha 
quality at once exotic and un 
real, Atice Brapy, in her new 
fur-trimmed coats, follows 
the silhouette of old Japan 


(Photographs copyright Otto Kahn) 


























The coat in the picture at the top of the page is 
quaintly suggestive of a bygone age. Almost long 
enough to be bizarre, and yet not too long to be very 
charming. Fashioned slenderly of soft black velour, 
with collar, cuffs and a deep circular border of seal. 
The small mushroom hat is of black, lustreless silk 


The metallic evening wrap shades from a warm 

silver—moonlight on the petals of a tea rose—to an 

icy steel. The banded trimmings are of fitch, and 

manage to lend an effect of softness to the glittering 

fabric. Upon her hair, done in an oriental manner, 
Miss Brady wears a jeweled band 
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Helen Foralser—cool, calm, 
with something about her 
suggestive of the clean fra- 
grance of the pine woods 


that she loved 


A story of the Pine Woods— 
of a girl who dared to fight, and 
of a man who found his soul 


By Harold Titus 


OHN TAYLOR was tired. It seemed to him that never in 
his life had he been quite so tired. But sleepy—? No. He 
wasn’t sleepy. He lay, listening to the wind among the 
trees, going over the crowding happenings of the day—and 
night. It was still night, in theory, at least. Actually, prob- 
ably, it was nearly morning. And still he could not sleep. 

It seemed to him once or twice, though, that he must be 
asleep—must be dreaming. How, save in a nightmare, could 
one live through such a kaleidoscope of adventure and change 
as he had known since the night he had said good-bye to 
Marcia in Florida? 

Marcia! The thought of her stirred him with an odd dis- 
comfort. Marcia—whom he had begged to come with hirt., to 
marry him without waiting to see how he should meet this test. 
She had refused; wisely. He could see that. He had been 
crazy, selfish. How should Marcia bloom in this wilderness of 
starved, cleared land—land which, now that the pine was gone, 
was useless. No crop would grow upon it; it could not become 
pasture for cattle; it was doomed to lie, waste and desolate, 
until the end of time. 

He made an impatient gesture, as he lay alone in the dark- 
ness. Pine! It stood at the end of every vista his mind 
explored. But, after all—why not? He was Luke Taylor’s 
son, and pine had made old Luke—greatest of the last genera- 
tion of the great lumbermen of Michigan. Old Luke had 
worked his way up from the bottom; been frozen in Michigan 
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rivers; been hardened and toughened in Michigan forests. And 
now, with age advancing upon him, the first chill breath of 
winter banished him from Detroit, sent him to seek the warmth 
of Florida. 

John could remember his father, sighing for the days of his 
youth. 

“The pine that made me dream dreams when I was drivin’ 
the Saginaw’s gone,” he’d said. ‘‘No Michigan white pine 
left, which was the only white pine worth the name!” 

But that—that wasn’t so. He lay tonight in a house that 
was in the center of a forest of white pine—a forest that would 
start the blood pounding in his father’s temples, if he could see 
it. Foraker’s Folly! Folly? Perhaps. Perhaps not. In the 
dark John Taylor knitted his brows. 





E had had a savage scene with his father. Out of the army 

a year, he had had his fling. He wanted to settle down— 
with Marcia, the incomparable Marcia. He had sought what 
was, it seemed to him, his birthright—a stake fit for the son of 
a millionaire. And his father had turned upon him scornfully; 
upbraided him for seeking a flying start, as he had called it; 
cited his own youth, his start from nowhere and nothing. 

He could remember every detail of that scene. Phil Rowe, 
his father’s secretary, whom old Luke took a perverse delight, 
always, in calling his bookkeeper, had lurked in the back- 
ground; had heard everything. Had heard, in the end, old 
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Luke’s grudging concession—his gift, to his son, of three 
hundred thousand feet of hardwood logs on the Blueberry, that 
stream which, even now, he could hear purling through the 
stillness of the night. 

He had wanted Marcia to come with him while he looked into 
this business. It was nothing, compared to what he wanted, 
but he thought he understood. His father was testing him. If 
he made good now he might well look for greater things in the 
future. So he had come to Pancake, with no more than a week 
of dallying in Detroit with Dick Mason, and run into the first 
hints of something queer about his logs. There was some 
mystery. Pride kept him from asking questions, but he had 
soon connected the hints that were dropped with a curious look 
about Rowe’s mouth, a malignant gleam in his father’s eyes. 

Jim Harris, the big man of Chief Pontiac Power in the 
district, had been at Pancake; he had known the mystery of the 
logs. A big man indeed, this Harris; a power in the country; a 
coming man, on his way to be rich. Driving across country, in 
a crazy Ford, with Lucius Kildare, the drunken livery driver, 
he had heard of Harris; of his sale of land to eager city folk, 
anxious to get back to the soil—land that would not, could not, 
be farmed; land that, in the end, they abandoned again to 
Harris, that he might sell it again. 

“Hard on the suckers,” Lucius had said. “But you can’t 
blame Jim! Money’s all that counts—and making it.” 

John had nodded absently to that. It was a fair enough 
statement of his own creed. And Marcia’s. 

Lucius had been full of gossip. From him John had heard of 
Foraker’s Folly—that great tract of white pine that stood as 
the sole monument of a crazy man who had believed in growing 
timber like any other crop. 

“—D’jever hear of such a nut?” Lucius had jeered. ‘Talked 
about reforestation. Started this tract out nigh fifty years ago. 
Now he’s dead. Lot of good it done him! And this gal of his— 
this Helen—she’s just like him. Aims to begin cuttin’ two 
hundred acres a year purty soon, maybe. And seedin’. Says 
that way there'll always be pine—a cut every year. By the 











time they’ve used up what’s there now the first of the new 
lot’ll be ready. Haw-haw-haw—” 

“But—look here—that doesn’t sound so crazy—”’ 

“You take it from me it is! Think a gal and these professors 
can teach lumberin’ to men that was here afore Paul Bunion?” 

Foraker’s Folly! Well—he had seen it. Thanks to the con- 
fusion of Lucius’s so-called mind, befuddled by his drinking, 
they had taken a wrong turn; come to Foraker’s instead of 
White’s, his destination. Pauguk, the great wolf dog, had 
nearly caught Lucius, recklessly standing within her reach; a 
swift kick from John’s heel had saved the drunkard and made 
the dog his mortal enemy. And Helen Foraker, cool, calm, 
swiftly receptive of his explanation of the kick, had disposed of 
Lucius; insisted that, with the weather and the hour what they 
were, he must spend the night. 

He hadn’t liked her. 
was supposed to have a way with women. And that episode 
after dinner! He flushed a burning red as he recalled it. Sim 
Burns, bullying her, threatened her with oppressive taxes, 
renewing what was obviously an old and unwelcome suit. His 
own dramatic entrance, his row with Burns, culminating in the 
bully’s forcible ejection. And his own clumsy attempt to— 

The sting of her words, cutting as a lash: 

“Please don’t. There is no one here to throw you out, Mr. 
Taylor. Besides—I didn’t think you were quite that sort.” 

He had slunk up to his room, hating her. And then, within 
ten minutes, had come that call to her for help—and her appeal 
to him to go with her, out into the storm, through the woods. 
There might be need to drive for a doctor, she had said—and 
there was no one else who could drive a car. He had gone; had 
been at that wretched house when the woman, Thad Parker’s 
wife, had died—died because she had lost hope. 

She and her husband, city dwellers, city workers, had saved 
their money for years. They had been lured by one of Jim 
Harris’s agents; by the pictures of the show farm, on to which 
Harris, each year, dumped trainloads of costly fertilizer. They 
had realized, too late, the extent of their disaster. 


“When you don’t make a 
fool of yourself with your 
questions,’ said old Luke, 
“this young woman makes 
one of you with her answers” 





She cut through his conceit; he, who 



















Remembering everything, John was not 
quite so sure that making money was all 
that mattered. 


OHN TAYLOR knew, now, the story of 

his logs. Helen Foraker had told him, 
shown him how things were. His father 
had been tricked; that was all. He, old 
Luke, had contracted with one White to 
cut a forty. He had made the cut late; the 
snow had gone before he could finish haul- 
ing. And, taking a chance, he had dumped 
the logs into a deep ravine; pointed to clear 
woods—and been paid. And here were the 
logs, doomed to rot before snow fell again, 
thirteen miles from a railway. To haul 
them out by tractor would eat up their 
value. A dead loss. 

He faced Helen, a friendlier Helen than 
the one of the evening before had been, hot 
with rage. 

“So!” he said. ‘He can have his logs.’ 

“Going to quit?” 

Contempt was in her voice. 

“What can I do?” 

She hesitated. 

“Go back to Pancake,” she said. ‘“‘ Find 
the best posted man on lumber there. 
Ask him for advice. If he can’t give it—I 
may have an idea.” 

Oddly driven by some quality in her, he 
had done as she said. He had found 
Humphrey Bryant, state senator, editor of 
the local paper. And the old man, sym- 
pathetic, eager to help, had acknowledged 
himself stumped. Then Helen came in. 
She nodded to John. 

“T knew they’d send you to him,” she 
said. ‘Give up?” 

Hump Bryant nodded. 

“Float the logs to my mill,” she said. 
“T’ll saw them.” 

“You can’t float hardwood!” Little as 
John knew of lumber he knew that. But 
she shook her head. 

“Ash, basswood, hemlock will—except 
butt logs,” she said. ‘‘And two years ago 
I cut a lot of cedar poles and left them 
banked, right at the foot of that ravine, 
when the water went down. We can dog the maple and birch 
and beech to the cedar and hemlock, and raft it all to my mill. 
Then if I saw it you can ship at once—and turn a dead loss into 
real money.” 

“By George!” Hump Byrant slapped his knee; John 
smiled. His father had never thought of this! 


’ 


LL the time, while his logs were being salvaged, John 

stayed with Helen Foraker’s outfit, slept in her bunk 
house. Milt Goddard, her foreman, who would have liked to 
be more, eyed him jealously. But Bobby and Bessie Kildare, 
whose uncle, Julius, he had to thank for his first meeting with 
Helen, adored him; Helen herself passed from an attitude of 
something like scorn to a real friendliness. She had to like him; 
he was so engagingly complete in his surrender. He had asked 
her, in effect, to take him in hand; to make him see and under- 
stand her feelings about reforestation and all the work that she 
so hated to hear called “conservation.” 

“T thought I knew most things,” he said. 
making money was all that counted. You’ve shown me I was 
wrong—both ways. Teach me, now—” 

They had struck hands on that. He was disturbed, some- 
times, when he thought of Helen—and Marcia. He was 
changing, had changed, in his feeling about Marcia. He knew 
that. Even now she was at Dick Mason’s place, at the pro- 
longed house party Dick was giving. He was supposed to go 
over for week ends. And—he hadn’t gone. Hadn’t wanted to 
go. Marcia—she belonged, somehow, to another life, a life he 
had stopped living. 

He was fired by the desire to see Helen win through to 
success in her fight. He knew, now, something of the nature of 
that fight. Her father had begun it, nearly fifty years before, 
when he had undertaken to plant a forest on this waste land 


“T thought that 











In the shelter of his arms, she lifted her eyes to his. 
“And you came to save me... .”’ 


that was known now as Foraker’s Folly. She had been born while 
his enterprise was represented still by a scrubby growth of pine. 
She had taken up the fight at his death. Now there was a real 
forest. 

But it had cost money to raise it. To protect it from fire 
there were forest roads, fire lines; in dry seasons, patrolmen, 
going back and forth constantly. Scientific forestry was not 
cheap; much money had been borrowed. And now greedy eyes 
were upon the Folly. Men saw in it an opportunity for 
logging. They would have fallen upon the forest ruthlessly; 
destroyed it in a season or two of savage cutting; left the land 
waste again. 

“T won’t cut—yet!”’ Helen insisted. ‘It isn’t time. It’s all 
been worked out. When the return from the cut of two 
hundred acres will yield enough to pay all charges—then that 
much can be cut, and that much every year afterward. Every 
year, John—for all time! If we’d done that—if we’d do it now, 
in the Northwest—we could save our national wealth of 
timber!” 

But Sim Burns, hating her, was supervisor—and meant to 
raise her taxes. He could summon public opinion to his aid; 
the Folly could be taxed enough to pay for schools and roads, 
public improvements that would please the people. They 
would please Jim Harris, too, for they would make it easier to 
sell land to gullible ones from the cities. 

John knew all this. Knowing, he had an idea. He knew his 
father was pleased, gruff though his letter had been, by his 
success in disposing of the white elephant of logs. Why 
shouldn’t his father back Helen, make it possible for her to 
defeat her enemies? He knew his father’s weakness, too; 





spoke, artfully, in the letter he wrote, of his discovery of a 
forest of Michigan white pine. 
disaster he was inviting! 


And never dreamed of the 
[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 115] 
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Women Dress to Charm Men— Why 


Clothes should not cover—they should veil, should hint, should whisper 


secrets, says the siren of “Blood and Sand,” 


For an afternoon gown partic- 
ularly suited to the soft tint of 
her complexion, Miss Naldi 
selected a fawn crepe in 
modish Pheasant color. No 
trimming or embellishment of 
any kind is used on this 
model—which pins its faith 
entirely on its uniquely attrac- 
tive lines and the beauty of its 
fabric. Note how the skirt is 
lifted at the left side and folds 
back in jabot effect at the hip 
line where it is held with a 
buttoned tab continuing from 
the back of the skirt. The 
plain body blouses slightly 
and the set-in sleeve repeats 
the tab effect at lower part. 
The tout ensemble is quite 
unusual and has a decided 
amount of distinction. The 
materials used total but about 
$24.50. It requires but 


4 yds. Fawn Crepe (40 inches 
wide) @ $5.75... $23.00 
Extras should be about. 1.50 


$24.50 
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By Carolyn Van Wyck 


S vivid as a scarlet poinsettia against the 
somberness of black velvet. As splendid 
as the first flame of sunset on the jade 

water of an oriental sea. As graceful, as 
arresting, as a slender peacock feather in a 
vase of deeply sapphire crystal. All woman— 
and of an intense allure, of a surprising loveli- 
ness. Nita Naldi! 

I first saw her—off the screen—in a slim 
wrap of some dark, heavy material. Her 
oddly charming face was framed in an equally 
dark hat of velvet. It was a large hat, for 
Nita Naldi likes the sort of head gear that 
makes a frame for the features. “And then, 
too,” she adds, “all tall women should wear 
large hats, whenever possible. Large hats 
give a certain poise, a sense of complete 
balance, to tall women!” 

She had just come in from the street. She 
had been walking briskly, and the crisp fresh- 
ness of the early winter wind clung about her. 
As she threw aside her coat I felt as thoughI 
had stepped from the out:of doors into a hot 
house filled with bizarre and beautiful flowers. 
Tropical, full blown, fragrant flowers. For 
she was gowned in a printed silk that held the 
warm colors of a jungle, that reflected the 
market places of India. A printed silk that 
was draped to accentuate the supple lines of her 
body, that fell in soft folds about her wrists 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 113] 





Design 


in an interview 


We hear from all sides that 
there is an atmosphere of 
charm surrounding ~ Miss 
Naldi—and it is most appar- 
ent that a similar atmosphere 
is extended to this afternoon 
model built of that most de- 
lightful of fabrics— suede crepe. 
In this instance the color is 
blue combined with sand 
color, which shows in_ the 
embroidery and facings of 
crepe de chine. The dress sur- 
plices to the right side and 
turns back in jabot drapery 
faced with sand color. The 
side fastening of the body is 
embroidered in blue and sand 
colored floss and beads, and 
finishes in a tab end, holding 
in place the girdle which passes 
through a slash and finishes at 


side in a sash end. This 
model requires 
454 yards Suede Crepe @ 

$6. ER Pre $27.75 
1% yards Sand Crepe De 

Chine @ $3.50 . o2s 
Extras, beads and floss: .... 50 
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Send for These Patterns 
Designed by Le Bon Ton 


HESE patterns, especially created for Miss 

Naldi by Le Bon Ton, may be obtained by 
sending a coupon (which will be found on page 
114 of this issue) and twelve cents in coins or 
stamps, to cover mailing and handling expenses, 
to the Department of Fashions, Photoplay 
Magazine, New York City. 
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| 
Nita Naldi’s distinctive personality seems more 


marked than ever when she dons this lovely evening 
gown which is developed in black chiffon velvet. The 
softness and suppleness of the fabric lends itself 
admirably to the slightly lifted effect in front and the 
soft wrinkles around the waist line. The long side 
panels widen gradually toward the bottom where they 
jinish in pointed effect, achieving an attractive irreg- 
ular hem line. The long lines of the gown are accent- 
uated by the jet and rhinestone bands which outline 
the panels, and effectively finish the low neck and 


sleeveless arm holes. The cost of the necessary 
materials is as follows: 

rer eee @$7.50 $33.75 
7 yards Beaded Banding................. @ 3.60 25.20 
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$60.45 


Not Be Frank About It? Says Nita Naldi 

















“Merton 


of the—” 
Footlights 


FAARRY LEON WILSON’S 
supreme inspiration, “‘ Merton 
of the Movies,” has come to life 
in the person of Glenn Hunter, who 
has managed very marvelously to 
retain the spirit and personality of 
the part. The co-authors—Marc 
Connelly and George S. Kaufman— 
have shown utter wisdom in follow- 
ing as closely as possible Mr. Wil- 
son’s text and idea. And, in so 
doing, they have given the world 
of the screen the kidding of its life. 

Who, having seen the play, will 
ever forget the emotional director— 
played by A. Romaine Callendar? 
Or the character of Harold Par- 
malee, a caricature of the composite 
matinee idol of the films? Or of 
Beulah Baxter, to whom Merton 
refers as “‘a high grade Mormon’’? 
And the Montague Girl of Florence 
Nash is a delight—a gamin of the 
studios with a touch of the eternal 
mother in her snub-nosed make up. 


Merton, on the ere of a 

journey to Haellywood, his 

promised land. He is pray- 

ing, “Oh, God, make me 

a good movie actor! One of 
the best. Amen” 


Merton has just seen the 
Montague girl double for 
Beulah Baxter who, ac- 
cording to her own state- 
ment, “has never used a 
double because she must 
keep faith with her public.” 
His ideal is shattered, and 
he has no money, and he is 
very hungry 









































Just outside of the Holden lot Merton has his first meeting 
with the Montague girl. She calls him “‘trooper’” but she 
fails to impress him 


Graduate of a corre- 
spondence school course 
in movie emotions, 
Merton; after hours in 
Gashwiler’s general 
store, is practicing to be 
a star. He, who plans 
to give the world “‘some- 
thing better and finer,” 
is forced to work with 
dummies! He is now in 
the character of Buck 
Benson, hero of the 
west, and he is avenging 
an insult done a lady. 
By the way, “Merton 
of the Movies’ finds 
time to spoof a certain 
type of motion picture 
magazine. Doesn't 
Merton look through 
one of them to exclaim, 
“My, isn’t Corliss 
Palmer beautiful?” 


DIKE TOR 





The “head of the movies,’ once Secretary of Agriculture, 
visits Merton on the morning after his success. Merton, 
though stripped of his illusions, is beginning to realize that 
life may still hold something worth while. Isn’t the Montague 
Girl about to become his wife, as well as his best pal and, we 
might also add, his severest critic? 
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WE MAKE THE MOVIES 


(With sincere apologies to Cock Robin!) 
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I make the movies! I make the movies! I make the movies! I make the movies! 

From my desk I produce ’em, My typewriter rattles My megaphone made me The heroine flighty 

Like furies unloose ’em, Through death, love and battles- (Directing has paid me!) In bed, bathroom, nightie! 
I make the movies. I make the movies. I make the movies. I make the movies. 

















I make the movies! I make the movies! I make the movies! I make the movies! 
Well tailored and bored, The stars groan and mutter I’ve my honor and rouge, The press-agent, [— 
I’m the hero—My gawd! At me and my shutter! Just like all ingenues— How my adjectives fly! 
TI male the movies. I make the movies. I make the movies! I make the movies. 























I male the movies! I make the movies! I make the movies! Iamthe PUBLIC... 
I make them artistic Without no fine grammar With hammer and nails With endurance and dimes 
And foolish and mystic. My titles—they stammer .. . When each soft method fails, I buy lemons and limes— 
I make the movies. I make the movies. I make the movies. I make the movies. 
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THE SHADOW STAGE 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF,) 


A Review of the New Pictures 


HE screen season hit its crest 

with the simultaneous appear- 

ance of such admirable silver- 

sheet contributions as “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” “Robin Hood” 
and ‘To Have and To Hold.” 

We are pretty sure of general agree- 
ment in our first choice of Mary Pick- 
ford’s ‘‘Tess.”” It is mongrel melodrama 
of the cheaper type. It is old fashioned 
and creaky. But Miss Pickford makes 
this squatter waif live. A rather weak 
convert to the theory that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness,”’ quick tempered, of 
stumbling grammar, a “‘ queer cuss,” as 
she herself says, yet altogether lovable. 
Twenty some years of film reviewing 
leave us as susceptible as ever to the en- 
dearing blanishments of Mary. Indeed, 
if ever she fails to touch us, we are going 
to feel that something vital—the slum- 
bering embers of youthful illusions and 
dreams—has died within us. And we 
shall know that all that is lost. 

Somehow, we are sure this newest ver- 
sion of ‘‘Tess”’ will be of well nigh uni- 
versal appeal. We feel sure that every- 
one will love it, from the little theater 
audience on Main Street to the picture 
palace on Broadway. Mary Pickford’s 
Tess is too vitally alive to fail anywhere. 
And such superb screen pantomime! 
Subtitles are actually unnecessary. 

The cast, save Forrest Robinson as 
Tess’ father, isn’t over adequate. Lloyd 
Hughes is rather weak in the réle which 
carried the late Harold Lockwood to 
public favor. 

Doug Fairbanks’ “Robin Hood” left 
us with just an edge of disappointment. 
For the life of us we can’t say what it is 
that is missing but the void is there. 
Yet “Robin Hood” is a glorious three 
ring circus of a spectacle with something 
doing in every ring. It is the last word 
in this sort of thing. 

“Robin Hood” is curiously divided 
into two parts, one showing the depar- 
ture of Richard the Lion Hearted and 
his knights to the Crusades and the 
other presenting the tyranny of John in 
England along with the appearance of 
Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest to com- 
bat the usurper. The first is of meas- 
ured tempo, the second moves with 
super-Fairbanks speed. As Robin Hood, 
Doug races about the parapets of a 
medieval castle, slides down tapestries, 
and leaps through the dells of an olden 
wood in search of wrong to be righted. 

Curiously, in the first half, Wallace 
Beery, a very real King Richard, fairly 
runs away with the spectacle. The 
second half is all Doug, however, the 
gymnastic Doug of “‘Zorro” and “The 
Three Musketeers.” Yet Fairbanks is 
always a twentieth century swash- 
buckler, for all his massive and atmos- 
pheric surroundings. Somehow, he does 
not achieve the personal glory of either 
his Zorro or his D’Artagnan. He is 





Photoplay’s Selection 
of the 


Seven Best Pictures 
of the Month 


Tess of the Storm Country 
Robin Hood 
To Have and To Hold 
The Flirt 
Oliver Twist 
Clarence 
Enter Madame 


Photoplay’s Selection 
of the 


Six Best Performances 
of the Month 


Mary Pickford’s Tess 


in “Tess of the Storm Country” 


Wallace Beery’s Richard 
in “Robin Hood” 


Betty Compson’s Jocelyn 
in “To Have and To Hold” 


George Nichols’ Pa Madison 
in “The Flirt” 


Jackie Coogan’s Oliver 


in “Oliver Twist” 


Helen Jerome Eddy’s Laura 
in “The Flirt” 





Casts of all pictures 
reviewed 
will be found on page 112 




















rather swallowed up in the massiveness. 
A lion’s share of the credit should go to 
Allan Dwan, the director behind the 
gigantic mechanics of sovast a spectacle. 

Take our word for it, you will gen- 
uinely enjoy “Robin Hood.”’ There are 
numerous striking effects. One is the 
first appearance of Robin Hood’s merry 
men in a forest glade. (Curious how 
these merry men all leap in exact 
duplicate of Doug!) Another moment 
—the departure of Richard and his 
knights upon their crusade—is shot with 
fine imagination. But the real moment 
of the spectacle is an exquisite love 
scene between Fairbanks and Maid 
Marian, played colorlessly but grace- 
fully by Enid Bennett. 

The surprise picture of the month was 
George Fitzmaurice’s version of the old 
Mary Johnston novel, ‘To Have and 
To Hold.” Here is a costume opus, of 
King James I’s court and the Virginia 
Colony, with fine spirit and movement, 
admirable direction and a very pretty 
performance by Betty Compson. We 
recommend this highly. It is a romantic 
tale with more than cardboard figures in 
action. And, if the screen has ever had 
more glorious animated pictures, we 
want to know where. 

Little Jackie Coogan’s “Oliver Twist” 
will entertain you in direct ratio to the 
love you have for Jackie. In the process 
of making a vehicle for Jackie, Mr. 
Dickens has suffered considerably. For 
they had to keep Oliver a child and they 
failed to make real beings of the vivid 
folk who fought, murdered and stole 
their way through life about the little 
workhouse waif. 

William de Mille’s adaptation of the 
Booth Tarkington comedy, “Clarence,” 
naturally lacks the crisp conversation of 
the footlight piece and puts the wrong 
emphasis here and there but, for all 
that, it is out of the beaten cinema rut. 
And it has something of a different 
Wallie Reid. 

Clara Kimball Young’s ‘Enter Ma- 
dame” wins a place among the honor 
pictures because it has excellent basic 
material. The Gilda Varesi and Dolly 
Byrne stage play, of a temperamental 
singer and her emotional restlessness, 
was of unusual timber. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Tarkington figures as the author of two 
of the month’s seven best. Mr. Tark- 
ington’s “The Flirt” was admirably 
transferred to the screen by Hobart 
Henley, who will be remembered for 
that celluloid gem, “The Gay Old Dog.” 
“The Flirt” is a story of a small town 
family told with rare truth. 

For the first time, PHotopLay has in- 
creased its list of monthly honor pic- 
tures to seven. The usual honor roll 
will continue at six. But, in all fairness 
this month, it was necessary to add an 
additional distinguished photoplay. 
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The National Guide to Motion Pictures 


Enter Madame— Metro 


OLLOWING so closely the stage success of the same name 

that watchers are both amazed and delighted, this picture 
is entertaining, splendidly directed and has an amazing 
subtlety. Though Clara Kimball Young is not a Varesi she 
has an exotic charm that fits her very well indeed for the réle 
of the tempestuous diva, Madame Lisa Della Robbia. And 
Elliott Dexter, as her. dissatisfied husband, is suave and com- 
placent and quite in keeping with the part he plays. In fact 
the cast, as a whole, has been chosen with real care. 

The plot deals with a charming prima donna who has put 
her career before her home, and who—because of it—nearly 
loses her husband, who longs vainly for the peace and com- 
fort of a commonplace middle age. The clash between 
romance and conventionality is the basis of a charming story. 
































To Have and To Hold — Paramount 


HIS is a surprisingly satisfying photoplay—a romantic 
play with color and spirit, a star at once appealing and 
charming, and lighting and camera work of unusual beauty. 
The tale of King James I’s ward, who runs away to Virginia 
Colony as one of a shipload of women to be sold as wives to 
the hardy pioneers, has been put on the screen with fine 
cinematic skill. Mary Johnston’s original novel—with all its 
popularity of fifteen years or so ago—is full of inadroit contriv- 
ances for stimulating excitement. The film “To Have and To 
Hold” moves swiftly over these, affords Betty Compson an 
opportunity to be meltingly lovely as the beautiful Jocelyn 
Leigh and provides Director George Fitzmaurice with many 
rare moments for screen pictures. It is Miss Compson’s best 
réle since “‘The Miracle Man.” 
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Robin Hood— United Artists 


ORE than anything else, “Robin Hood” is a show. It 

seems to be stretching the word photoplay to classify it 
under that name. In fact it’s the last thing in spectacles. 
We doubt if the silversheet will go much further along this 
expensive road. Indeed, we sense a movement along the 
way of intimate domestic type of play. 

Doug Fairbanks must be given credit for making his version 
of “Robin Hood” with a prodigal hand. He seized upon the 
half mythical character of the knight of Sherwood Forest— 
who went about righting the wrongs of the commoners—and 
developed it into asweeping pageant of the stirring, romantic 
era of Richard the Lion Hearted and the Crusades. 

Outside of a tender—and 
almost lyric—love scene be- ~ 





tween Fairbanks and Maid 
Marian in the first half, the 
whole acting honors of this 
section go to Wallace Beery, 
who seems literally to have 
stepped back eight cen- 
turies. He is Richard. 

At no time does Doug 
seem Robin Hood. He is 
always a twentieth century 
Fairbanks, although he puts 
such a sense of enjoying 
himself into the proceedings 
that one almost forgets this 
fact. Director Allan Dwan 
must be given great credit 
for his masterly handling of 
the massive and seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties 
of “Robin Hood.” The 
spectacle is his triumph. 














The Flirt— 


OOTH TARKINGTON novels always seem to make 

satisfactory plays and pictures. And “The Flirt,’’ some- 
times called his finest book, is no exception. For the director, 
Hobart Henley, has chosen his cast with infinite patience and 
an uncanny intuition. And has led that cast with a fine 
sense of truth and vigor. 

The story is one of home life in an Indiana town. All of the 
commonplace ingredients are present—the patient mother, 
the hard toiling father, the bad little brother and the spoiled 
daughter. And—most splendid character of all—the second 
daughter who is a drudge, who suffers and gives and sacrifices 
in silence. These people are ordinary, everyday folk. But 
the fabric of fact, woven so cleverly about them, is not 
ordinary—except as life, itself, is ordinary. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the theme. The Flirt, schooled 
in selfishness, exploits her family until she has involved the 
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Saves Your Picture Time and Money 






























Tess of the Storm Country—United Artists 


ACK in the old days—before we talked of technique, of 

film depression and of winning back the jaded fan— Mary 
Pickford did her first “‘Tess of the Storm Country.” In all 
the dear, delightful plays that followed, audiences never quite 
forgot this fiery tempered daughter of Elias Skinner, the 
squatter. 

Then Miss Pickford decided to dare a revival—completely 
new—of the old story. She might well have trembled. One 
can not lightly toss aside the years. Yet this new “Tess”’ is 
superbly moving. The direct and compelling pantomimé of 
Mary Pickford goes direct to you. It plays upon your heart- 
strings. It sends smiles trembling after the tears. 

This story of a squatter, 
unjustly accused of murder, 
and his daughter’s faith 
in his ultimate vindication, 
is really pretty old fashioned 
stuff. ‘“‘Tess” is full of 
things both obvious and 
dull. There are the stern 
churchman’s daughter who 
loves not wisely but too 
well, the scoundrel who 
pursues the heroine around 
the lonely cabin and the 
half-wit who holds the 
secret to the murder. 
They’re all here. But you 
never realize it until long 
after. There is too much in 
Miss Pickford’s art to per- 
mit it; her performance. is 
too full of human touches 
spanning the gap between 
mere acting and genius. 





Universal 


father in a great calamity. And then she plans to leave him 
to his fate. Only the unexpectedly fiery interference of her 
sister—made heartbreakingly real by Helen Jerome Eddy— 
keeps her from leaving town. Of course there is a happy 
ending, and—as it would have been in real life, The Flirt is 
not punished. 

A word must be said, in passing, about the work of George 
Nichols in his réle of Pa Madison. He gives a performance 
that stands at the very head of this year’s characterizations. 
He is true, always—never an actor. The pathos of his bent 
head, his sagging shoulders; his wistful love toward his 
children, his rare moments of happiness are amazingly perfect. 
One feels that he is living in his part—there is never a feeling 
of let down or a false note of emotion. 

Of a family, for a family. It might be the slogan of this 
picture. For every family, in fact! 








Clarence—Paramount 


F you saw Booth Tarkington’s original comedy of the out- 

of-work butterfly professor, fresh from war service as a mule 
driver for Uncle Sam, who finds employment in a domestically 
disturbed family, thereby curiously solving the various 
problems of its members, you will be disappointed. The 
film version naturally misses the Tarkington dialogue. 

But, if you didn’t, you will highly enjoy the celluloid 
“Clarence.” For it isn’t in the usual silversheet rut. Mr. de 
Mille has seen fit to put the emphasis on the melodramatic 
vein, soft-pedaled in by Mr. Tarkington—a fault common to 
the adaptation of light comedy to films. 

Wallie Reid is Clarence until he loses his spectacles and then 
he reverts to Wallie. 














Oliver Twist—First National 


HE performance of little Jackie Coogan in the name part 

of this new film version of the Charles Dickens’ novel is 
highly sensitive and well sustained. Otherwise, the version 
strikes us as being more careful than inspired. 

The present “Oliver Twist” traces the waif from Mr. 
Bumble’s workhouse roof to the sheltering library of Mr. 
Brownlow and—since Jackie couldn’t grow up for one film— 
ends right there. The brutal Bill Sykes, the arch scoundrel 
Fagin, Monks, “The Artful Dodger,’’ Nancy Sykes, and all 
the other folk of the London slums are there but they are 
pretty pale reflections of Dickens’ imagination. 

We fear Jackie’s Oliver Twist will fall somewhere between 
the Dickens’ lovers and his own fans, missing both of them. 
The first half will consider that Dickens has suffered and the 
other half will want more of Jackie. 






































The Headless Horseman—Hodkinson 


IGHLY disappointing, this Will Rogers’ version of 

Washington Irving’s celebrated tale of the superstitious 
Yankee school teacher, Ichabod Crane, his love for Katrinka 
Van Tassel and her father’s well filled larders and the un- 
scrupulous “Brom” Bones. Entirely too long. And the 
weight of the réle weighs heavily upon Rogers. Indeed, he 
doesn’t get under the lanky New Englander’s skin ‘ 











Photo by Diem 
One Exciting Night—D. W. Griffith Prod. 


“‘—D W.” has attempted to tear a leaf from “‘The Bat,”’ 
+The Cat and the Canary” and other popular foot- 
light melodrama of mystery. All sorts of weird things 
happen in a lonely Southern ancestral home. But the result 
is jumbled and pointless. Irma Harrison as a lively mulatto 
maid, a newcomer, walks away with the hit of the film 
despite the footage given Carol Dempster. 
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Brawn of the North—First National 


UCCESS hasn’t spoiled one actor, anyway. Strongheart 

here surpasses his previous performances. Many contend 
that Teddy is a more finished actor; but when you consider 
that Strongheart has only been acting a little more than a 
year you must admit his genius. This time the remarkable 
star rescues a baby and makes Irene Rich happy—and what 
more can a dog do? A good honest drama. 




















Man Who Saw Tomorrow—Paramount 


S weak a feature as had been alloted to Thomas 

Meighan in a long time. The star plays a chap torn 
between two loves, one of a society girl and the other an 
eccentric skipper’s daughter. The fellow goes to a hypnotist 
and learns exactly what would happen with marriage in 
both cases. That’s all, except that he decides on the sea 
gal. Ridiculous and enough to make the hardened titter. 














Another Man’s Shoes—Universal 


ERBERT RAWLINSON grins apeishly through six 

long reels and makes one hope that vice will triumph 
for once, and that Herbert will get his. Unfortunately he 
foils plots, keeps his screen honor intact, wins the lady and 
emerges—scarcely rumpled—from many vicious fights. All 
of which makes the picture hard for a discriminating 
audience to watch. Barbara Bedford is the leading lady. 
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Impossible Mrs. Bellew—Paramount 


GAIN Gloria Swanson in dire emotional difficulties and 

bizarre frocks. An affecting combination. This time 
she is a divorcee under the ban of society and, broken- 
hearted, a player with fire. Not much of a story but, if you 
like Gloria, this will have optical interest. Then there’s a 
glimpse of the Deauville bathing beach and of a gay fete. 
And many, many gowns. 




















The Secrets of Paris—Whitman Bennett 
Productions 





| Fale an open secret. But if you’re honest you'll enjoy 
yourself watching Lew Cody as a young king rescue 
Gladys Hulette from the clutches of the crooks of the 
Parisian underworld. Good, old-fashioned melodrama, 
based on Eugene Sue’s popular novel. And if William Collier, 
Jr.,is not careful he’ll grow up to be as famous as his father. 














The Young Rajah—Paramount 


HE glamorous Rodolph Valentino’s latest—and worst— 

vehicle. Evidently pounded outin a hurry. Based upon 
a story—of an Indian prince raised through the forces of 
fate upon a New England farm—with real screenic possi- 
bilities. Curiously this doesn’t transfer to the screen with 
any sense of actual reality. The thing collapses between 
mysticism and realism. 











—WARLES ACTF 








The Lavender Bath Lady—Universal 


LADYS WALTON flaps harder than ever in her latest 

venture. As a tough little shop girl, suddenly trans- 
planted to a hot house environment, she makes able use of 
her eyes, her clever hands, and her spit-curls. She foils 
thieves and gets herself involved in a chain of circumstances 
that leads, at last, to love. Not much of a story, for all the 
plot, but it’s family stuff! 

















The Tailor Made Man—United 


HARLIE RAY needs a clear perspective upon himself. 

Once—not so long ago—he was fresh and likeable and 
expectantly youthful. Now he is false and actory. Ray 
had rare material in this fantasy of the tailor’s assistant who 
appropriates a dress suit and successfully invades the worlds 
of society and business. The film starts off amusingly 
enough but then lapses into the veriest melodrama. 




















Shadows—Preferred Pictures 


N idea of delicacy and charm has been translated with 

great care to the screen; and the result is a good picture. 
Tom Forman’s direction of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s prize 
story, ‘“‘Ching Ching Chinaman,” is as inspired as possible 
in view of the fact that there are censors. The central figure, 
the oriental laundry man remarkably acted by Lon Chaney, 
is a fine and true conception. 












The Town That Forgot God—Fox 


HE latest “greatest storm scene ever screened”’ really 

is. It’s a terrific flood that sweeps away a whole village, 
and seems about to drown the audience too when a child 
hero prays for peace. Here is hokum, frank and unashamed; 
but director Harry Millarde knows so well Row to mani- 
pulate his home and mothers and storm scenes that you are 
carried right along in spite of yourself. [cont’p on PAGE 118] 
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Anna’s Queue 


T isn’t every beautiful leading lady who can have a hair- 
dress invented to match her name. 
But that’s what happened to Anna Q. Nilsson when she 
played mother of a flapper inCecil de Mille’s “Adam’s Rib.” 
Hattie of Hollywood, the dusky hairdresser who has helped 
to make Gloria Swanson and Bebe Daniels famous, studied 
Miss Nilsson carefully and then designed for her the unique 
coiffure which has become famous overnight in Hollywood as 
Anna’s Queue. 
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It is a particularly effective head dress for bobbed hair in 
the evening. 

Wave the hair softly and fluff it gently about the head, 
pinning the ends in a flat knot at the nape of the neck. 

Then band it close to the head with six tightly braided, 
smooth queues. 

Hattie made the queues used in Anna Q.’s coiffure from the 


long, blonde tresses that Anna Q. saved when she bobbed her 
hair, so that they match perfectly. 















UDGING from publicity material, Mack 

Sennett is the author of “Suzanna,” in 

which Mabel Normand starred. Anyway, 
“‘Suzanna” has been developed into a novel by 
Harry Sinclair Drago and published by the 
Macauley Company of New York. We had 
known of Sennett’s versatility but the news 
stuns us. Indeed, we can only whisper, very 
feebly, “Author! Author!” 


George Beban tossed a bomb into 
placid Hollywood when he declared, 
during an interview, that the motion 
picture actresses may be described 
as “the beautiful and the dumb.” 
Someone must have loaned George 
a copy of “‘Merton of the Movies.” 


Time was when every well considered photo- 

lay had its cabaret scene. But the jazz 
interlude seems to have given way to the 
storm—and wind machines have succeeded 
saxophone players as production necessities. 
“The Storm” had an avalanche and a forest 
fire. ‘‘The Sin Flood” had water plus. ‘The 
Old Homestead” had a hurricane (despite its 
New England locale), that literally blew the 
old mortgage away. “One Exciting Night” 
has a rip snorting gale that tears up trees 
bodily. And “The Town That Forgot God” 
has a whale of a tornado. It’s certainly the era 
of the wind machine! 


A recent advertisement for a film 
drama reads: “In this production the 
actual burning of a forest tract is one 
of the features. Ten acres of forest 
land were planted and destroyed in 
this scene.”’ You have to hand it to 
these directors. 


The superintendent of the New York Schools 
wants to take mental measurements of all 
pupils so that they may be grouped effectively. 
He thinks it is easy. If it is why not make 
estimates of the mental measurements required 
to group all pictures and add the measurement 
{on the basis of 100) to all announcements— 
thus: 

THE DAY OF FATE 


Mental measurement............. 6 
WINDS OF PASSION 
Mental measurement............. 8 
FOUR HORSEMEN 
Mental measurement............. 100 
TOL’ABLE DAVID 
Mental measurement............. 100 


BEESWAX COMEDY 
Mental measurement........ 


N 


Mary Miles Minter is making her 
last picture for Paramount. “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” And 
then will it be the trials of a lonesome 
star? Or will the producers just fall 
over each other in an effort to tie 
Mary up in another million dollar 
contract? 


We went to the opening of Fox’s ‘The Town 
That Forgot God” at the Astor theatre the 
other night. 

It seemed to us pretty bad. 

But when we came out we beheld Will Hays 
in the lobby with his arm entwined about 
William Fox’s neck, congratulating him on a 
fine picture. 

So we presume we were all wrong. 


Cecil De Mille has long revealed 
feminine vertibrae, ankles and knees 
but he seems to be going to go a step 
further in his newest forthcoming 
production. The film is going to be 
called “‘Adam’s Rib.” 


Close-Ups and Long Shots 








By These Presents 
Shall We Know Them 


By John Hubbard 


Herbert Rawlinson’s cap 


Mae Murray’s pout 


Lew Cody’s upturned coat collar 


Conway Tearle’s scowl 
Wally Reid’s right eyebrow 
Lewis Stone’s frown 


Marie Prevost’s legs 
John Barrymore’s nose 


Bull Montana’s ears 
Betty Compson’s ankles 


Lillian Walker’s dimples 
Viola Dana’s eyelashes 
Ben Turpin’s eyes 

Earle Williams’ walk 
Mary Pickford’s curls 
Wally Reid’s left eyebrow 
Harriet Hammond’s arms 
Larry Semon’s suspenders 
Theodore Roberts’ cigar 
Doug Fairbanks’ handspring 
Will Rogers’ smile 
Wallace Beery’s squint 


Charlie Chaplin’s trousers 
Gloria Swanson’s coiffure 
Stewart Holmes’ overcoat 
Robert McKim’s temples 
Harry Carey’s thumb 
Louis Mann’s collar 

Sam Bernard’s collar 


Ward Crane’s vest 


Bebe Daniels’ mouth 

Phyllis Haver’s knees 

Kid McCoy’s derby 

Antonio Moreno’s chin 

Bill Hart’s shirt 

Eugene O’Brien’s brow 

Lowell Sherman’s cigarette 
Stewart Holmes’ cigarette case 


Jack Hoxie’s sombrero 


Buster Keaton’s necktie 


Harold Lloyd’s spectacles 


Hank Mann’s haircut 


Wesley Barry’s freckles 


Betty Blythe’s back 
Rodolph Valentino’s sideburns 
Mack Swain’s forelock 
Charlie Chaplin’s feet 

Mae Murray’s thighs 

Mary Carr’s tears 

Bill Farnum’s fist 

Jack Holt’s moustache 
Marion Davies’ electric sign 
Lillian Gish’s hands 

Louis Wolheim’s chest 
Doug Fairbanks’ somersault 
Gloria Swanson’s stockings 
Louise Fazenda’s stare 
Tom Mix’s horses 

Bill Hart’s pinto pony 

Hoot Gibson’s grin 

Agnes Ayres’ profile 
Nanook’s wives 

Mildred Harris’ husband 
Lew Cody’s spats 

Lon Chaney’s crutches 
Charlie Chaplin’s shoes 
Clyde Cook’s toes 

Warner Oland’s sneer 
Dorothy -Gish’s wig 
Strongheart’s molars 

Joe Martin’s publicity agent 
Minnehaha’s pipe 











Julia Hoyt, the New York society beauty, 
who made a brief excursion into the movies 
in “The Wonderful Thing” in which Norma 
Talmadge starred, is now rehearsing the 
second réle in Booth Tarkington’s new comedy, 
“Rose Briar.” 

In the play, it is said, Billie Burke gets all 
the men away from the beauteous Julia. Now 
we wonder if in real life—— 


Censors and would-be moralists 
keep referring to the immorality of 
the films. Thus we find Canon 
William Chase—in the newspapers— 
demanding a federal censorship 
because “the controlling producers” 
now “have power to compel their 
employes to act indecent parts in 
obscene photoplays.’”’ We challenge 
the canon to name the obscene film 
dramas. Canon Chase, by the way, 
wants federal censorship because 
American films “are demoralizing Asia, 
Indo-China, the Straits Settlements 
and other parts of the world.”” Imagine 
the destruction wrought among the 
Malay pirates, for instance, by such 
wicked films as “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” and “The Old Nest.” 


The producer of Constance Talmadge’s 
‘East is West” has decided recently that the 
picture, which cost hima total of some $500,000, 
must earn $1,250,000. The same producer 
decided recently that Norma’s ‘Smilin’ 
Through” must earn $1,200,000. All of which 
means that the exhibitor must pay more to get 
these pictures and that theater prices must 
remain up where they are—orgohigher. Andthe 
magnates still talk of the temperamental stars 
whose salary demands cause the high admission 
prices! 


Film censorship came staggering 
out of the November elections, rather 
the worse for wear. Governor Nathan 
L. Miller, under whose administra- 
tion censorship came into being in 
New York state, was repudiated with 
a smash, Alfred E. Smith coming into 
office on a veritable Democratic land- 
slide. Here’s hoping that New York’s 
censorship will speedily end. In 
Massachusetts the question of film 
censorship was submitted to a refer- 
endum and was snowed under by an 
estimated vote of four to one. All of 
which will be good news to film 
devotees. 


Before we depart from the discussion of 
censorship, let us quote Mrs. Eli Hosmer, one 
of New York’s esteemed censors: 

“Some foreign countries that are rehabilitat- 
ing and want their women to work will not 
permit our motion pictures to be shown there,” 
she said. 

“Too many women are screened reclining on 
a couch or otherwise reading a book and 
munching chocolates or waiting for a chauffeur 
for an automobile ride. 

“This is misrepresenting the American 
people, for we are a working nation. Such 
scenes should be censored.” 


Lord and Lady Mountbatten are 
great film enthusiasts. They were en- 
tertained in and guided about Holly- 
wood by Charles Chaplin. They 
failed to report any imstance of 
immorality in Hollywood; in fact, 
Lord Louis said there was nothing 
“even risque.” 

Hollywood disappoints so many 
people, apparently. 
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Plays 





and 


Players 


If you keep up with 
these columns you will 
know more about film 
folks than they know 


themselves 


% oes By 
—_ ae Cal York 


After his breakdown several months ago, he 
went off to the mountains accompanied only by Dorothy Davenport Reid and his trainer, 
Teddy Hayes, and there he rested and devoted his days to getting himself into condition 





Wally, caught in the act of “coming back.” 








RENE CASTLE fell from 

fractured her shoulder. 

Irene Castle refused to dance her butterfly 
and other dances when the censors of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, objected to her appearing 
without tights. Tights, says Irene, are—or is? 
—not art. 

Irene Castle narrowly escaped serious injury 
when her motor collided with a steam roller 
between Syracuse and Ithaca. 

Irene Castle is now dancing in Shubert 
vaudeville on Broadway. 

Of course it is perfectly horrid of them to 
say so; but we have heard people comment 
that the lovely Irene is not so much in demand 
professionally as she used to be. That, in 
fact, she is seeking engagements instead of 
engagements seeking her. But we don’t 
know how true it is. 


her horse and 


HARLES CHAPLIN, director. 
You knew he directed his own pictures. 
But now he is doing something different—a 
drama. And he’s not directing himself, but his 
former leading woman, Edna Purviance. 

As a reward for her faithful services as his 
blonde foil in all his comedies, Charlie let Edna 
make her own pictures; and volunteered his 
services as director for the first of the series. 

Edna Purviance’s first starring story is said 
to be based on the life of Peggy Hopkins. The 


A new way of fooling the public has been 
discovered by director Henaberry and 
cameraman Miller. Not wishing to 
have half of Manhattan follow them 
around Central Park while they were 
shooting scenes for Jack Holt’s “‘ Making 
a Man,” they concealed the camera. It 
might be a custom-built push cart, or a 
hurdy-gurdy, or almost any old thing 
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international beauty visited Hollywood and 
was seen much with Charles Chaplin, who is 
directing Edna’s picture, and is reported to 
have related to the comedian the story of her 
eventful career. 








EEMS a shame to tell this one on Betty 

Blythe; but it’s really too good to keep. 

Betty went to a party with her husband, 
Paul Scardon. It was given in an Italian 
restaurant in New York; and Betty was, as 
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usual, the life of it. In the 
middle of a bon mot, the 
beautiful statuesque star took 
a bite of bread. Suddenly a 
minute object shot across the 
table. Betty groaned, ““My 
tooth!” 

She’d been having some 
dental work done, you see; and 
should never have tried to eat 
any hard bread that evening. 
And to make matters worse, 
she saw the humor of it and 
had to laugh. She tried to 
stop and only laughed harder. 
Lovely Betty in her gorgeous 
evening gown, with a front 
tooth missing! Not to quote 
Savoy and Brennan at all, 
but—you should have been 
there! 


ILL ROGERS said once 

after wearing the tights 
that helped to make perfect 
his part in “Doubling for 
Romeo,” that he’s always 
known that Flo Zeigfeld hadn’t 
put him in the Follies on ac- 
count of his face. That classic 
remark must have had its 
effect on other heroes of the 
screen—for everybody’s doing 
it, nowadays. Wearing tights 
and be-ribboned panties. 
Harry Myers in “Robinson 
Crusoe.” Bert Lytell in ‘“To 
Have and To Hold.” Doug 
in “Robin Hood” and Guy 
Bates Post in ““Omar, the Tent- 
maker.” To say nothing of 
Rodolph Valentino in “The 
Young Rajah.” 


HEY do say, speaking of 

tights, that Doug was 
especially fussy about his. 
While filming ‘Robin Hood” 
he had reels and reels made of 
his legs. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of celluloid feet of jump- 
ing legs and running legs and 
walking legs and leaping legs 
and just legs. And whenever 
a wrinkle showed it meant a 








new job for the tight-maker. 
Until, at last, a perfect pair 
was achieved. We wonder if 
the shade of old Robin Hood— 
who didn’t even care, in his 
secluded greenwood, whether 
he wore them or went tight- 
less—stood on the side lines 
and laughed? 


AVE you noticed how much Barbara 
La Marr looks like everybody else? 
Neither did we until two observing flappers 
watching “Trifling Women” and Barbara, 
commented thus: 
“There; now doesn’t she look exactly like 
Betty Blythe?” 
““Why, in that scene her nose is more like 
Gloria Swanson’s.”’ 
“There’s something about her that reminds 
me of Bebe Daniels.” 
“But just then she looked like Norma 
Talmadge.” 


HILE press agents are usually enthu- 

siastic in regard to the new born children 
of stars, friends are apt to be brutally frank. 
At least a certain lady friend of the Keaton 
family was when she was presented, for the 
first time, to Buster’s son and heir. Small 
Joseph was crying, with his face screwed up 
into a terrible pucker, And the lady friend 
took just one look. “Bure it’s alive, Buster,” 
she said, as she retreated from the room, “but 
I ask you—what is it?” 


the girls unconditionally approve. 


S Constance Talmadge to wed Irving Berlin, 

the famous song writer and author of a 
hundred or so million-copy hits since ‘“ Alex- 
ander’s Rag Time Band’? So rumor goes, 
although the thing is denied in the Talmadge 
offices. Berlin was a suitor for Connie’s hand 
way back in the days when his rival was Dick 
Barthelmess, thén unwed. But Connie re- 
jected them both to wed John Pialagou. 
Berlin is said to be very wealthy. For one 
thing he is the guiding spirit of Irving Berlin’s 
Music Box Theater in New York, which last 
season broke all records for box office receipts. 
The revue there averaged around $30,000 a 
week all season. 


ECENT changes within the ranks of First 

National Pictures, Inc., are likely to affect 
the future distribution of the Talmadge and 
Keaton pictures. J. D. Williams has resigned 
as general manager and has been succeeded 
by Richard A. Rowland, former president of 
Metro. Williams is organizing his own com- 
pany and it is said will handle the distribution 
of the Joseph Schenck productions, including 
the Talmadge and Keaton films, after the 


A recent meeting of “Our Club,” composed of the exclusive younger acting set of Hollywood, 
was held at Harold Lloyd’s home, the comedian being the one Hollywood male of whom all 


Reading, in the accepted manner, from left to right 
(top row): Lillian Rich, Lois Wilson, Vola Vale; Gloria Hope, Helen Ferguson, Claire 
Adams; Virginia Fox, Harold, Patsy Ruth Miller; Edna Murphy, Mildred Davis and 
May McAvoy 


expiration of present arrangements with First 
National. With Rowland at its head, First 
National is said to be planning to make its 
own productions. Heretofore, it has been 
merely a releasing organization for products 
from various studios. 


F rumors may be believed, there is con- 

siderable waning to the popularity of Con- 
stance Talmadge and some slight drop in 
Norma’s vogue. Norma’s last, “‘The Eternal 
Flame,” has not been doing very well, it is 
said. Maybe, Mama Talmadge, known to 
her friends as “Peg,” has chosen an in- 
auspicious moment to write a story of her 


daughters. The story is to appear in book 
form as “The Talmadge Sisters.”’ Mrs. 


Talmadge in her foreword says: ‘‘Perhaps it 
would have been more appropriate if someone 
other than I, the mother, had undertaken to 
write a book of this kind, yet I do not believe 
that it is possible for anyone, no matter 
how closely associated with my daughters, to 
present the subject with the deep knowledge 
and understanding that I have gained in the 
many years of careful observation of every 
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step of their mental, physical and artistic 
development with an interest so deep and 
intense that surely only a mother can feel.” 
Perhaps this is the reason why two professional 
writers were called in to do the book. The 
first version was considered weak and a well 
known writer to fan magazines is now revising 
the “‘personal” story of “Peg.” Oh, well. . . 


OUGLAS MacLEAN has signed’a long 
term contract to make pictures for the 
Associated Exhibitors. 

“When do we start shooting?’’ asked Lloyd 
Ingraham, who is to be the comedian’s director. 

“In about thirty days,” said Doug, care- 
lessly. 

“H—mm,” said Ingraham, “well, by that 
time I’ll have been buried about nine days, I 
should think. I’ve been waiting for you to 
start this picture for six months, and I’ve got 
just six dollars and ninety cents left, so I 
should say the funeral would be in about 
twenty-one days, shouldn’t you?” 

Whereupon we naturally suppose Mr. 
MacLean told the director his salary would 
start at once. 

Bogart Rogers is to be general manager of 
the MacLean productions. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacLean are occupying their 
spare time with the construction of a beautiful 
home in Beverly Hills. 


ONRAD NAGEL electrified Hollywood 

and won a tremendous vote of esteem and 
admiration,when one Sunday morning recently, 
he delivered a lecture in the Ambassador 
Theater on the subject, ‘What Religion has 
Done for Me.” 

The theater was packed and the large and 
cosmopolitan audience listened enraptured to 
the hour’s talk which Conrad gave. 

“It was perfectly marvelous,” said someone 
who attended, “I never heard such manly 
sincerity and such convincing arguments in 
my life.’’ 





° DAM’S RIB.” 
Can you imagine that? 

It is—it really is—the title for the new Cecil 
deMille production which is nearing comple- 
tion. 

It came as a terrible jolt to Hollywood, that 
title. All the women are terrifically annoyed 
and all the men are quietly chuckling. And 
everyone is talking about it. Which, of 
course, is exactly what C. B. intended when 
he chose it. 


AE BUSCH won her divorce from Francis 
MacDonald recently on the grounds of 
desertion. 

And now the open and ardent devotion of 
Rod La Roque, who is in Hollywood as Mae 
Murray’s leading man, is leading to much 
discussion as to whether Miss Busch will con- 
tinue to enjoy her freedom or will again become 
a bride as soon as her year is up. 


AVE you heard Will Rogers’ latest? 

“T see where Goldwyn is doing ‘The 
Christian,’ ”’ he remarked. ‘Well, it won’t be 
the first time.” 

And referring to the blaze of Broadway 
electrics heralding ‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower’’—“‘ Looks more like ‘When Electricity 
Is in Power’ to me,” says Will. 

“Every time Griffith makes a picture he 
puts the industry ahead five years,” he went 
on, “and every time I make a picture I put 
it back five years, so it evens things up.” 


LLIOTT DEXTER is to be married soon 

to Nina Untermeyer, if a current report is 
to be believed. Rumors that they are already 
married have been denied. Mrs. Untermeyer 
is the ex-wife of Alvin Untermeyer, son of the 
noted lawyer of New York. She obtained her 
interlocutory decree of divorce a year ago. 
Dexter is making pictures in California and 
Mrs. Untermeyer is also living in the west. 
































Paramount has just imported Charles de 
Rochefort, whose name over here is to be 
Roche, to be ‘‘Valentino’s successor.” 
Will film fans accept him? Is it possible 
to select a “‘successor”’ to anyone? Time 
alone can tell whether or not the six-foot 
French giant is making his trip in vain 


HERE has J. Warren Kerrigan been for 

the last years? Worry over his where- 
abouts can now be dismissed, however, for 
he is one of the players in the Famous 
Players-Lasky production of “The Covered 
Wagon,” directed by James Cruze. Once 
the center of a big legal combat for his 
services, J. Warren is now merely an un- 
featured film actor. The movies do move 
in wondrous ways their wonders to perform. 


"THE photoplay took a mighty stride for- 
ward when William Fox held a prize con- 
test recently to get a new title for his film 
first released as “‘A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them.” The prize went to a Bronx woman 
for her suggestion of ““Who Are My Parents?” 
Some one has suggested that Mr. Fox change 
the title of his forthcoming visualization of 
“If Winter Comes” to “Where Is My 
Wandering Autumn?” 


ITTY GORDON has, you might say, 
turned her priceless back on the stage 
and, as Lady Beresford, has opened a Fifth 
Avenue beauty shop. With her in the new 
venture is her pretty blonde daughter Vera. 
Of late Kitty has not been what you'd call 
a sensation in vaudeville; but when she took 
the august name of Beresford into trade she 
won all the attention any beauty craves. 
The stately Kitty is a genial soul if a trifle 
temperamental; and her beauty shop looks 
as if it might be a success. 
ARTHA MANSFIELD was the heroine 
of a big scene the other day that the 
camera didn’t catch. 
She was working in a New Rochelle studio 


As soon as he learns to ride this, he’ll be 
mounted on a more energetic animal. 
And that will suit ’ Dobe Carey down, in a 
manner of speaking, to the ground. Of 
course his name is really Harry Jr., but 
dad christened him ’ Dobe despite Mrs. 
Carey’s strenuous objections 


























Rodolph Valentino was originally to have 
played the leading réle in ‘“‘ The Spanish 
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Cavalier,” now turned over to Charles de 

Roche. Which appeals to you most? 

The Latin lover, as depicted by Rodolph, 

or the French lover, as done in Carpentier 
style by de Roche? 


when an electrician slipped and fell fifty 
feet from a girder. Martha pushed forward 
a step-ladder which, although not long 
enough to reach the girder, served to 
break the electrician’s fall. He sustained 
a broken leg and nose, but he might have 
been killed if Martha hadn’t thought 
quickly and clearly. 


| be wasn’t so long ago that she was just an 
extra in Mary Pickford’s company, taking 
scenes on location at Marblehead, Mass., 
for “The Pride of the Clan.” 

Now Leatrice Joy is the featured player 
in “Java Head” and she’s just back from 
a Massachusetts location near the scene 
of her first efforts. 


UGENE O’BRIEN will smile his 

crooked smile and shake his curly 
locks—now, fortunately, grown in again— 
before stage audiences instead of screen 
from now on. 

He returns to the speakies in “Steve.” 
We'll tell you more about it next month— 
it hasn’t opened yet. 


ARMEL MYERS is suing her husband, 
lone song-writer named Kornblum, for 
divorce. 

There seem to be numerous technical 
difficulties in the way, for according to Miss 
Myers her husband left her, returned at 
her request, and then left her again. 

The judge is now trying to determine 
whether it counts the first time if you leave 
a wife, or whether you have to give hubby 
credit for his return to the fold, and on this 


Pause to observe Betty Compson, caught 
on the Honolulu beach while she was in 
Hawaii doing “The White Flower.’ 
Also note the lucky Waikiki boys with 
the surf boards in the background. 
Lucky lads! Romance imported into 
the land of romance 





depends the legal point as to whether Korn- 
blum’s desertion is of long enough duration 
to give his wife her freedom. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS got a lot of rather 

disagreeable publicity by attempting to 
demonstrate his skill at archery or rather his 
lack of it, on the roof of the Ritz-Carlton, 
where the Fairbankses stay when they are in 
New York. A misdirected arrow hit a tailor 
standing in the window of his shop on Second 
Avenue. 

The arrow incident gave Will Rogers a 
chance for a little gentle spoofing. “If it 
was me,” he told his audiences at the Follies, 
“they’d call it bow and arrow shootin’ but when 
Doug does it, it’s archery,” said Will. ‘On 
account of salary, y know. Anyway, Doug 
fired at the Ritz and hit a man on Second 
Avenue. I suggest that he stand on the roof 
of Gimbel’s and try to hit the Pennsylvania 
station.” 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and Pola Negri. 
Yes, really, that’s the latest. 

The only man in Hollywood who seems 
to have won a place in Pola’s affections is 
the great comedian. They met in Berlin 
some time ago and since Pola’s arrival in 
Hollywood they have cemented their friend- 
ship. 

To a screen star she said, wistfully, “All 
these girls in your Holiywood—they all lofe 
Charlie, is it so?” 

The other star laughed, ““Oh, I wouldn’t 
exactly say that. Charlie’s a wonderful 
fellow, but he isn’t exactly a heartbreaker.” 

“Oh?” said Miss Negri, ‘Oh, yes, but he is. 
He is grand. All these girls, they must lofe 
him much.” 


But HART, after a serious illness that kept 
him confined to his bed for several weeks, is 
up and around again. The doctor has allowed 
him to stroll around the grounds of his Holly- 
wood home and Bill says he is beginning to 
feel like himself again. 

As yet Mrs. Winifred Westover Hart hasn’t 
filed suit for divorce but her attorneys declare 
that as soon as she is a little stronger the pro- 
ceedings will begin. 

Bill expects to start making pictures again 
before very long and is busy locking up stories 
and writing a few of his own. 

Bill the First is said to have settled $100a 
week on Mrs. Sue Westover, as well as the 
hundred thousand apiece on Winifred and the 
baby. The child is a well and plump and 
happy infant. 

By the way, we haven’t met a soul yet who 
believes those tales about Bill being a cave- 
man husband. 


HERE was an odd flash of temperament 

at the opening of “Douglas Fairbanks in 
Robin Hood,” a flash that seemingly went 
unnoticed by the big audience. Mme. 
Nazimova and her husband, Charles Bryant, 
were among the early arrivals. They went 
to an upper box on the right hand side of the 
Lyric theater. A little later the Valentino 
party, including Natacha Rambova, arrived 
and took seats in a box directly below that of 
Mme. Nazimova. Ten seconds later Mme. 
Nazimova was seen coming rapidly down 
stairs with Monsieur Bryant. Alla led the 
way to a lower box directly opposite that of 
Valentino, where she took seats. Right here 


it might be noted that Mme. Rambova- 
Valentino must have felt the chill of Alla’s 
gaze across the theater. 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 ] 


























Robert G. Vignola, having completed “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,’ has sailed away for a tour of the world. 
Incidentally, he will visit his home town in Italy 


ERR LUBITSCH has a rival. 

There is, in America, a director 

who knows just as much about 

the private lives of kings and 
princesses, who can reincarnate royalty 
well nigh as ably and accurately as the 
creator of ‘‘ Passion.” 

Robert G. Vignola. ‘When Knight- 
hood was in Flower”’ ranks with the most 
entertaining photoplays ever made. Asa 
record of historical happenings it equals 
anything the Continentals have done. 

As humanizers of history American 
directors are not so very apt. They can 
give us gorgeousness, but they can’t con- 
vince us we are really in Rome, or Paris, 
or Zondon—wherever. And they persist 
in tangling themselves up with causes. 
All American historical films have had 
causes. They interfere with the romance; 
they have a way of interrupting precious 
moments; they make it all very grand, 
and very gloomy. But there save to be 
causes. There isn’t any moral in “Knight- 
hood,” unless it is that good little prin- 
cesses always get their own way. Con- 
sequently “‘ Knighthood’ entertains. And 
for this you'll agree, perhaps, that director 
Vignola should be permanently pedestaled. 

In case you are uneasy about awarding 
the laurels to an American, we hasten to 
reassure you. Vignola is not an American 
at all. He was born in Italy. 
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The Man 
Who Spent 
a Million 


By Delight Evans 


The program tells you that over a 
million was spent on the production; how 
many extras appeared in the pageant, and 
how many yards of gold cloth were used 
to make Mary’s gowns. But the program 
can’t tell you the actual story of the film- 
ing of “Knighthood.” Only Vignola can 
do that. 

He has just one thought, he says, about 
directing. It is, “Before a director can 
learn to control thousands of people and 
big stars and big scenes, he must first 
learn to control himself.” 

Vignola is known, in the studios, as the 
sanest and least temperamental of all 
celluloid creators. He has infinite pa- 
tience. He has one quality which makes 
actors want to work for him: consid- 
eration. 

“Knighthood” took three months and a half actual 
shooting. If you have a mind which revels in statis- 
tics, the fact that the expenses ran from six to eight 
hundred dollars an hour may interest you. If doesn’t 
interest us. 

Now, he has gone away. Away from itall. He’s left for a 

tourofthe world. He will be gone for some months; and he will 

visit Venice and his home-town in Italy, and China and India 
and Hawaii. It’s a vacation, but being a good director he is 
taking a cameraman along. He wants to get scenes in every 
country he visits, for future use [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 ] 

















A glimpse of Vignola directing ‘‘Knighthood”’ 














Here is Lulu McGrath, 
who risked her bfe diving 
again and again into the 
gardens of the sea—all for 
a picture. As far as we 
know she 7s the only bath- 
ing beauty on record to 
get her swim suit wet. Be- 
low— A close-up of the 
villain of the piece—far 
more terrifying than any 
you ever saw of Walter 


Long 

















One cf the most thrilling photo- 
plays ever made has no plot, no 
storm scene, and no moral— 
unless it be that good little divers 
always come up again. J. E. 
Williamson’s “Wonders of the 
Sea”’ is a two-reel record of the 
adventures of two intrepid divers 
and one fair swimmer under 
sea. Williamson, originator of 
deep sea photography, perfected 
the invention sketched at the 
right—a collapsible shaft which 
moves slightly with the water, 
with a bell at the bottom, pro- 
tected by heavy glass, in which 
the cameraman sits; and he 
employs slow motion phetog- 
raphy for the first time in sub- 
marine screen history. A shark 


plays a leading réle 

















The Lowly Movies Win Stage Laurels 


The films have contrib- 
uled the two big personal 
hits of the stage year. 
One was scored by Glenn 
Hunter in “ Merton of 
the Movies,” the other 
by James Kirkwood in 
“The Fool.” This last 
served to prove just how 
sterling an actor is 
Kirkwood. He has 
been so long in films 
that we had forgotten his 
golden voice. Surely 
there is no one in “the 
speakies’”’ who has the 
mellow and finely 
modulated voice of 


Kirkwood 
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Here are two views 
of Kirkwood as 
Daniel Gilchrist in 
*The Fool.’ The 
little cripple in the 
adjoining picture is 
played by Sara 
Sothern 


In “The Fool” Kirl- 
wood plays a dreamer 
who sets out to live as 
Christ would live if He 
were alive in 1923. The 
Christ-life loses the 
young dreamer his posi- 
tion as rector of a smart 
church but, in the end, 
he finds satisfaction and 
comfort in the happi- 
ness he has brought into 
the world 











HE Mexican town of Buango was the 
birthplace—on February 6, 1899, to be 
exact—of Ramon Navarro. 

He was Ramon Samaniegos then. His 
parents were Spanish. Samaniegos was an excel- 
lent name, you understand. But people didn’t 
take to it somehow. The few who could pro- 
nounce it didn’t have time. It was clearly up to 
Ramon to do something. He changed it to 
Navarro. 

Like Valentino, his predecessor, Navarro was 
a dancer—one of the Marion Morgan company— 
before he came to Ingram’s attention. ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda”’ established him as the latest 
and most graceful exponent of the gentle art of 
screen amour; and you will recognize in the 
picture above his Ivan de Maupin of “ Trifling 
Women.” His next will be “The Passion Vine,” 
also for Ingram. 

Now, the sub-debs of America speak his name 
softly—for they can pronounce it with ease; and 
as for his birthplace, they mention it in awed 
accents. “‘Buango!”’ they thrill; “ke was born 
there!” 


Get 
Out 


Your 
Maps! 


And look up Buango. 
Never heard of it? 
Neither did we. 


But it’s destined for 
immortality 
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The ann val production of film would wrap around Mother Earth 


six times. This re prese nis 150.000 mile x of ce lluloid, most of 
which goes into the making of the world’s photoplays. The 


above scene, with its huge globe, was built to visualize these facts 
in a short motion picture entitled **A Trip Through Filmland”’ 











At the top of the page is the battery of enclosed coating machines 
at the George Eastman plant, Kodak Park:, in Rochester, where 
most of the world’s film is made. This battery of machines 
coats the base sheels with sensitive solution. At Kodak Park 
cotton is first cleaned and made soluble by nitrating machines 
and then passed into vats to be thoroughly washed. After that 
a thick honey-like substance, called “dope,” is added. This 
solution is then transformed into transparent sheets 34% feet 
wide and 3-1000ths of an inch thick. This is the film base. 
It is then a simple matter to coat the sheets with light sensitive 
emulsion, slit into standard widths, perforate, and reel the film 
for photoplay making. The 150,000 miles of film manufactured 
annually at Kodak Park requires three tons of pure silver bullion 
a week. Note the bullion awaiting its turn in the Kodak Park, 
safe below. Kodak Park is the world’s second largest user of 
pure silver bullion. Uncle Sam and his Treasury come first 
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Nor every woman has that flawless 
beauty of face which artists long to paint. 
But every woman can have attractive 
hands—hands that are pleasant to look 
at, and touch. The kind of hands that 
fastidious men love to watch among the 
tea things, or fluttering about in other 
dainty feminine tasks. 

You can have hands like this, even 
though you have not developed their full 
beauty in the past. Just a few Cutex 
manicures, and you will note an amazing 
change. 

That. is because Cutex manicuring 
keeps your hands so perfectly groomed— 
your nails beautifully shaped and _ pol- 
ished, the cuticle free from ragged edges, 
hangnails, and all discoloration. 

And it is so magically quick! You just 
dip an orange-wood stick wrapped with 





Don't Cut the Cuticle 











Never trim the cuticle. 
often come from the little cuts made 
by scissors that penetrate to living 
The Cutex way of mani- 
curing is the safe way. 
Cuticle Remover loosens adhering 
cuticle from the nails, frees them 
from hangnails, and surplus cuticle. 
Endorsed by doctors and nurses. 
Recommended by beauty experts. 
Price 35c, 


tissue. 


Infections 


Cutex 


Five-minute Set, $1.00 


This new Cutex Set brings vou the 
manicuring essentials, all together 
in the handiest form—Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Powder.Polish, Liquid 


Polish, in full size package, with 
orange stick and package of emery 


boards, 


S Pretty, wellkepi hands 


How you can have them 


Send for Miniature Set es 


cotton in Cutex Cuticle Remover (a 
cleansing, antiseptic liquid developed by 
Science for the care of the nails), work 
it under the nail tips and around the base 
of the nails, gently pressing back the 
cuticle. Then, rinse ‘the finger tips in 
water, and wipe off the loosened flakes 
of dead skin and surplus cuticle. Every 
trace of stain will be gone from the nails, 
the cuticle will be prettily curved, smooth, 
lovely and unbroken. 


Then—for the Polish 


In the Cutex Polishes, you have choice of 
five—the cake, stick, paste, powder and 
liquid forms, all giving a brilliant and 
lasting lustre. The new Powder Polish is 


practically instantaneous. Just a few strokes 
of the nails across the palm give you a 
dazzling finish which is as quickly renewed. 
The new Cutex Liquid Polish dries instantly 
and leaves a delicately tinted lustre that lasts 
a week, 














When you write to advertisers please mention PIOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


—only 12 cents 


Fill out the coupon below, 
stamps for attractive Miniature Set containing trial sizes of Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, Cutex Powder Polish, Cutex Liquid Polish, 
Cutex Cuticle Cream, emery board, and manicure stick. 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York, or, if you 
live in Canada, Dept. Q-1, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 


Northam Warren, Dept. Q-l. 
Makers of Cutex 


114 West 17th Street, New York City 


and mail it with 





12¢ in coins or 


Address 


I enclose I2c in 
stamps or coins al 
new Miniature Set 
containing enough 


CUTEX for six mani- 
cures. 
NN isa cass nrencctchdactunivhcelunne Vbeiccasanaiepeabedpntiebdadii van nimi tied 
Street 
Ue ae: Sits MINE I siics avisccsnsstbs accieinio ctamumicb asic iaailadanideegeaatanaomiadiiiana 
i iasadte cicidnccancbbahindadiastaiinncttimcineminea Ns ccsnsnsvenestgeninaniassiiaih 














George Melford isn’t an actor, any more, but when he is considering the “big 
part” of a picture that he is to direct he’s apt to resort to the grease paint and the 
false whiskers. Just so he can get the spirit of the thing! 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73] 

IRST nights of photoplays on Broadway are 

becoming the on/y thing, my dears. No matter 
what kind of a picture it is, it simply has to have a 
Broadway premier. 

Griffth’s ‘‘One Exciting Night” attracted Theda 
Bara, Lois Weber, Mabel Normand, Signor 
Rodolpho and, strangely enough, Mr. Griffith 
himself. He made his fifth annual speech about 
“our little picture.” He ended it by saying that, 
as the members of his cast were scattered about, one 
in California, another somewhere else, and so on, he 
would thank the audience in their behalf. There 
was Carol Dempster, the heroine, sitting in the 
right stage box, too. 

And she looked very lovely. 

Mr. Fox believes in special theaters and to prove 
it he has presented the following pictures on Broad- 
way: “The Town that Forgot God,” “Monte 
Cristo,” “A Little Child Shall Lead Them” —a 
little child that didn’t lead them very long; and 
“The Village Blacksmith.” 

Mr. Selznick sent out handsome engraved cards 
inviting friends to come and see “One Week of 
Love” with dancing at the Ritz Carlton grand 
ballroom. 

They begin at the Ritz and end on Second 
Avenue, as some heartless person put it. 


Victor Potel and Louise Fazenda in an un- 
conventional scene from Metro’s coming pro- 
duction “Quincy Adams Sawyer.” Something 
tricky in open plumbing, we might say 
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EAVE it to Doug to do things on a scale a little 

bit larger than anybody else. 

He had not only one premier of “‘ Robin Hood,” 
but two! One began at the conventional eight 
thirty; the other was a midnight show for profes- 
sionals who couldn’t make the first one. 

Anyway, it—or they—made all the other film 
first nights on Broadway look like the opening of 
the Bijou Dream in Hetch Hetchy, Cal. Although 
the traffic cops had been warned beforehand that 
there might be a slight crowd, they couldn't Legin 
to regulate the mobs which swarmed Forty-Second 
Street and effectually tied up traffic for an hour. 
There has never been such a demonstration in the 
history of the theater. No “legitimate” star ever 
had such an ovation. It wasn’t just for Doug and 
Mary; it was for Rodolph and Tommy and Bebe 
and John Barrymore and all the other celebrities 
present. 

Tommy Meighan was completely surrounded by 
adoring women, one of whom tried to kiss him,much 
to Tommy's chagrin. Valentino smashed a few 
extra hearts when he went out of his way to help a 
poor little flapper out of the mob which was crushing 
her. Carol Dempster, Nazimova, Lila Lee and Dick 
and Mary Barthelmess were there. 

And afterwards almost the whole audience dashed 
over to the Monte Carlo, a new supper club where 
the Dolly Sisters dance. Adolph and Mrs. Zukor 
entertained several of Paramount’s stars. Every- 
where you looked you saw a celebrity. Ethel 
Barrymore; Dorothy Dalton; Seena Owen; James 
Kirkwood; the Meighans; the Valentinos. This was 
the real “One Exciting Night.” 


NE of the questions that are agitating the 
rocking chair brigade on the porch of the Holly- 
wood Hotel right now is, ““Why did Peggy Joyce 
leave Los Angeles and Hollywood, so sudden-like?” 
When Peggy arrived, it seemed that she was 
going to stay with us quite a while. She settled 
down, talked about building theaters, bought a car, 
and declared she loved Hollywood. 

Then, swiftly, she shook the dust of the Boule- 
vard from her tiny feet and disappeared, with her 
nose in the air. 

And, they do say, it was all because the women 
of the motion picture profession headed by Mary 
Pickford and following her example, weren't as 
cordial and nice to the famous heartbreaker as she 
thought they ought to be. 

It is even hinted that when Charlie Chaplin took 
Miss Joyce to Pickfair, to present her to Mary, the 
butler brought word that Mrs. lairbanks “was not 
at home.” 
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Each night your skin needs a thorough cleansing. Always use the cream with just enough oil 


The kind of cream for 
a thorough cleansing 


No skin can be always lovely unless it is 
kept really clean. 


To have skin with lovely transparency, 
softness and smoothness, you must give it a 
thorough cleansing every night. 


Ordinary ‘washing is not enough. It can- 
not reach‘the fine particles of dirt that bore 
deep into the pores. If this dirt is allowed 
to remain your skin becomes dull looking— 
it loses its lovely transparency. For a thor- 
ough cleansing your face needs a cream; and 
its choice is all important. 


Only a cream made with oil can reach the 
deepest dirt. There must be just enough oil 
to remove every particle of dirt—not a drop 
more because creams with too much oil over- 
load the pores and make the skin greasy. It 
must not be stiff because stiff creams are 


PONDS 


Cold Cream for cleansing 


to hold the powder 


difficult to work in, and when once in the 
pores have a tendency to remain and stretch 
them. The cream that meets all the require- 
ments for a thorough cleansing is Pond’s 
Cold Cream. 


Start using this cream tonight 


Wash your face first. Then smooth in Pond’s 
Cold Cream. In a minute it works its way deep 
into your pores and out again bringing every bit 
of dirt and powder with it. Wipe it off on a soft 
towel or bit of cloth. The grime will astonish you. 


For daytime uses your skin needs another 
cream—a very different one—Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It is perfect as a foundation for powder. 


Both these creams are so delicate in texture 
they cannot clog the pores. Neither contains 
anything that can promote the growth of hair. 
The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 





GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Ponpn’s Extract Co., 
127 Hudson St., New York. 


toilet uses. 















When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Ten cents (10c.) is enclosed fur your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 
needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
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Martin Johnson not only photographed the picturesque South Sea Islanders: he 


brought back the films for the subjects lo see. 


Something like adding insult to 


injury. Wonder what they said; wonder if they were shocked at their own savagery; 


wonder if they laughed—wish they'd turn around! 


On the heels of this, other coveted invitations 
didn’t flutter to her door as she had hoped—so, 
Paris called and Peggy left us all flat. 


HINGS have certainly perked up a lot on the 
Hawaiian Isles since Betty Compson went over 
there. 

They say the social life of Honolulu was a verit- 
able dash from the moment of her arrival. Every- 
one wanted to entertain her and party followed 
party with the lovely star as the guest of honor. 

But the real climax occurred when young Walter 
Morosco, to whom Betty’s engagement has been 
variously rumored and denied, arrived. Betty went 
down to meet the boat, climbed the gangplank, after 
much excited waiting, and rushed into young 
Morosco’s arms. 

“There's a mighty good friend of mine coming on 
this boat,’’ Betty told the group of admiring friends 
who attended her, *“‘I can hardly wait to see him.” 

Which all goes to prove that Walter may know 
more about it than anyone else when he calmly says, 
“T'd rather not say anything about marriage—yet.” 


LETTER from Betty Compson, postmarked 
Honolulu, reveals the following tragic facts: 
“The greatest difficulty we have,” writes the star 
who is making “The White Flower” on the Beach 
at Waikiki, “‘is getting the natives to undress. 
Naturally we wanted them all in native costume, or 
rather lack of it, but they consider making a picture 
a festival and they insist on putting on all their 
wardrobe, including such details as derby hats and 
mother-hubbards. The men are easier to persuade 
than the women, but when you tell them you want 
them merely in a loin cloth they insist on leaving a 
suit of knit underwear on under it. Which isn’t so 
good. One old chap who sells newspapers in front 
of our hotel finally consented to disrobe and then 
came over and nearly knocked me down by admit- 
ting that for ten dollars more he would dispense with 
the loin cloth.” 


PEAKING of Honolulu reminds us of one on 

Bull Montana. 

Bull went over to the beautiful Pearl of the 
Pacific. 

As the boat drew up to the dock at Honolulu, Bull 
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leaned over the side and observed the 
enormous crowd of natives, in gala array, 
showering flowers and cheering wildly, who 
always come down to meet the steamers. 

‘“‘What do you theenk o' that,” said Bull, 
with a broad grin, “*Ideedn’t theenk they 
know old Bool so well over here. I guess 
they know me everywhere, eh?” 


NE of the interesting men in motion 
pictures is the director who makes the 
most conspicuous ‘‘ home and mother”’ pic- 
tures. He is known for directing only the 
sweet, clean, wholesome home stuff. He 
has never made an immoral picture. He 
produces good American family films and— 
He is the most cordially detested person 
about the studio where he works. 

His actors hate him. He is petty and 
picking and mean. His staff walks out at 
least once a week, and his long suffering 
assistant has to go and get them back 
again. 

He will present for your screen inspec- 
tion a touching close-up of a little child 
crying its little heart out. The child is so 
scared of the director that she’s in hysterics. 
He isn’t a bad man. No one knows any- 
thing against him; his morals are im- 
maculate. But he has a small soul. 


ACOMEDY director on the Harold 
Lloyd lot’ was having a dreadful 
morning. 

He had a mob of extras and everything 
that could possibly go wrong with lights, 
cameras, people and sets had gone wrong. 

After about the tenth mishap, a very old 
colored woman who was in the gang of 
extras turned to her neighbor and said 
seriously, “I should think that young 











This is Miss Dorothy Manners, former debutante and shining light of Milwaukee 
society—now one of the screen’s most charming decorations. She got her dramatic 
start in a mid-west stock company, and came to the motion pictures via Broadway 
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OTION picture producers pay as high as $2000 and rarely offer less than 


$500 for original screen stories. 


stories cannot be supplied. 


And yet their demands for acceptable 


In the last few months newspapers and film companies have offered more than 
$50,000 in scenario contest prizes, all to secure new stories and encourage new 


screen writers. 


And your life probably holds many incidents which would form the basis for 


stories worth te!ling—and selling. 


These People Did 


CALIFORNIA school teacher; 

a Chicago society matron; a 
Pennsylvania newspaper reporter; an 
underpaid office man in Utah; a pris- 
oner in the Arizona State Peniten- 
tiary are a few of the many who have 
sold their stories at handsome prices, 
become studio staff writers, or won 
big sums on scenario contests. 


They studied screen writing to get 
away from routine work. * Not one 
was a recognized author. Not one 
was a master of literary skill. 


All were discovered by a photo- 
play corporation which searched for 
undeveloped screen writing talent 
through a novel questionnaire test. 
You have the same opportunity that 
they had, and grasped. 


The Palmer Questionnaire 
No Cost—No Obligation 


H. VAN LOAN, the well-known 

e scenarist, is responsible for the in- 
vention of the novel questionnaire which 
has and is uncovering hidden photo- 
dramatists in all walks of life. 


With Malcolm McLean, formerly in- 
structor in short-story writing at North- 
western University, he hit upon the idea 


of adapting tests which were used in the 
United States Army, and applying them to 
this search for story-telling ability. 


Phenomenal results have been obtained. 
The first prize of $10,000 and eight others 
in the Chicago Daily News contest, and all 
three prizes, amounting to $5,000,-in the 
J. Parker Read, Jr. competition were 
awarded- to new writers trained by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which is 
conducting this search by means of the 
Palmer Questionnaire. 

These facts have been conclusively 
proved: (1) Many people who do not at 
all suspect their ability, can write Sce- 


‘ marios, and (2) this free Questionnaire 


does prove to the man or woman who 
sends for it whether he or she has ability 
enough to warrant development. 


Highly useful, this self-examination is 
intensely interesting as well. You apply 
it in your own home. We hold your 
record absolutely confidential, tell you 
frankly what your test shows and give 
reasons for our opinion. 


We Offer 
$1000 and Royalties 


T= Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
now produces photoplays as well as 
instructs, through a thoroughly tested 
home-study course, in the writing of them. 


And: under our new plan we offer to 
new writers trained in our Educational 
Department whose stories are acceptable 
for our productions a minimum of $1000 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY: CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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sls Your 


Life Story 


Worth $500 
or $2000? 


cash and royalties on the profits of the 
pictures. 


So, for the first time, photoplaywrights 
will share in the success of the screen 
stories of their own creation. 


In addition, one hundred sixty pro- 
ducers in Los Angeles alone are searching 
for better screen stories for which they 
will pay generously. We act as the 
greatest sales outlet for screen stories of 
all kinds. 


Is It You? 


} is for you to answer whether or not 
you will fit yourself for these rewards, 
providing, of course, you have the inherent 
ability. 


And money rewards are not all, for 
hundreds of Palmer students are using 
this stimulating course, not with a view to 
becoming professional screen writers, but 
to develop that invaluable asset, Creative 
Imagination. 


For Creative Imagination, properly de- 
veloped by those endowed with it, lifts 
men and women to lofty heights, whatever 
their fields may be. 


Surely it is worth a two-cent stamp to 
know these vital facts about yourself. 
There’s no other cost and no obligation. 


Send the coupon for the Palmer Ques- 
tionnaire. Answer now, to your own sat- 
isfaction, this question which relates so 
vitally to your future course in life. Un- 
dreamed success may lie beyond the dis- 
coveries this Questionnaire will make. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 1201 
Palmer Building. 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me 
without charge. 


o<csensthT2. 


SORE MERE mn MMT A 
rs 
> 
x 
i] 


All correspondence strictly confidential, 
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S PHOTOPLAY goes to Press, Rodolph Valentino 

is still idle in New York, awaiting the final 
outcome of his legal tilt with Famous Players- 
Lasky. There are rumors that Famous may 
arrange a shift of contract to Goldwyn, retaining 
a large slice in the proceeds. Which would give 
Rodolpho a new background—solve the problem 
und help to put Goldwyn somewhere on the map. 
The present status of Goldwyn as a producer 
seems to be on a curiously insecure foundation. 
In the meantime, read the story of his life which 
Rodolph is writing for PHoropLay, and which 
begins in the next issue. 


AHUSEY, athletic looking chap walked up to 
Charles Bryant, husband of Mme. Nazimova, 
at the Fairbanks premiere and shook his hand. 
Bryant looked puzzled. ‘My dear chap, you’ve 
got the best of me,” he said. “I’m Francis X. 
Bushman,” quietly explained the stranger. 
Bryant could easily be forgiven, for no one else in 
the big—and essentially screen—audience knew 
the erstwhile film idol. .As Bushman and Bryant 
talked, a burst of cheering welcomed the arrival 
of Rodolph Valentino. 

“The king is dead, long live the king,” said 
Bushman whimsically. 


INERVA RAWLINSON, known on the 

speaking stage as Roberta Arnold, and 
Herbert Rawlinson, the screen player, were 
divorced in Los Angéles recently. Incompati- 
bility. The suit was uncontested. 


ARY MILES MINTER, as you probably 
have heard, hailed originally from the south. 
Still, we think southern spirit can be carried just 

a little too far. 

Anyway, at a dinner party the other evening. 
Mary made the sad little statement, “‘ You know, 
it’s only in the last two years that I've become 
reconciled to Abraham Lincoln.” 

Certainly the worshippers of the Great Liber- 
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Everybody feels privileged to put his nose into motion picture affairs. Even the 
wild bears of Canada are doing it. This picture shows a smelling committee of 
cinnamon cubs sent down by the wild animals’ league of the Canadian Rockies 
to see what Terry Ramsaye's film expedition was doing in the Emerald Lake 
region of British Columbia recently. The cubs, after satisfying themselves that 
the camera was harmless, agreed to play a part in 


a picture devoted to the creatures of the mountain wilderness 


mand see he’s missed his vocation somehow. 
It’s surely apparent the Lord don't want him 
in pictures.’ 


ALLACE REID is in a foothill sani- 

tarium near Los Angeles, suffering from 
a combination of severe Klieg eyes and a 
serious nervous breakdown. 

For several months Wally’s health has been 
causing his family and friends a lot of anxiety, 
but he managed to keep up with his produc- 
tion schedule until the collapse came following 
an eye attack which left him blind for several 
days Wally has been subject to this screen 
difficulty for years and has long done all his 
rehearsing under lights protected by a pair of 
large colored glasses. 

Wally has turned out more pictures in the 
last two years than any other male star. And 
overwork aided in bringing about a really 
serious condition. 

Mrs. Reid obtained a leave of absence from 
the studio for him and took him into a rest 
sanitarium in the mountains. He was con- 
fined to a dark room for about a week, while 
Mrs. Reid sat at his bedside day and night, 
but his condition is much improved and the 
specialists attending him declare that he will 
return to work in better condition than he has 
been for a long time. Teddy Hayes, former 
trainer for Jack Dempsey, is now Mrs. Reid’s 
chief aid, and Wally is building himself up 
with a physical culture routine, regular hours 
and absolute quiet He has seen no one but 
his wife, and the attendant physicians during 
his stay there 


Bi 





Trophies of a Screen Chase,”’ 


[t's been a real rest cure,” says Mrs. Reid. 
“and Wally’s improvement is remarkable. 
He had us pretty well worried when we took 
him there—he will never take care of himself 
until it’s just forced on him—but I am so 
pleased and happy over the way he is getting 
along. He is putting on weight, climbing 
mountains, sleeping twelve hours a night and 
beginning to look like himself again.” 


OLLYWOOD has come to Manhattan. 

There have never been so many popular 
and prosperous film people in the eastern 
studios as there are right now. 

“Hollywood’s most popular girl”—three 
guesses—is here for the winter. So are Lila 
Lee; Mr. and Mrs. Meighan; Raymond and 
Mrs. Hatton; George Fawcett; Dorothy 
Dalton; Albert Rascoe; Jacqueline Logan; 
George Melford; Polly Moran; Valentino and 
Douglas Gerrard; James Kirkwood—who 
dances with Lila Lee almost every evening 
after his corking performance in “The Fool.” 
Leatrice Joy has been joined by Jack, now 
John Gilbert, her husband and a newly 
appointed Fox star. Jack is also Leatrice’s 
leading man for keeps now, if you can believe 
all you hear. Harold Lloyd came east for a 
visit—of course the fact that Bebe Daniels 
is in New York had nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

Before Mabel Normand left for California 
she and Lila Lee and Bebe and Rubye de 
Remer often got together for luncheon and 
dinner. Rubye.gave some charming parties 
in her studio home. 


ator will be mighty relieved to hear that. 

By the way, there are continual rumors of 
an internal strife in the Minter household. Mary and 
her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, have long been 
known to disagree about various matters. But 
now we hear that Mary, on becoming twenty-one, 
has a lot of ideas about her own independence 
which she is going to assert. Some of them even 
going so far, friends say, as any necessary steps to 
bring her enormous. fortune, properly accounted 
for, into her own hands entirely. 


Being a minor evidently has other dis- 
advantages than plgying with dolls as an 
intellectual pastime. 


F one is good two is better, seems to be 

Selznick’s motto. 

Rex Ingram’s “Prisoner of Zenda” just got 
through receiving a rather lukewarm _recep- 
tion, so Mr. Selznick decided to try his hand 
at it. 

The production has just started and we 
must admit the cast is .impressive—Bert 
Lytell, Antonio Moreno, Adolphe Menjou, and 
Elaine Hammerstein. 


OLA NEGRI is occupying the dressing 

room that was Mary Pickford’s before Mary 
left Lasky’s. Of course it has been “done 
over” to suit the Polish star’s tastes. 


ONY MORENO has had a tooth pulled! 
After all these years, in which we have 
so unreservedly admired Tony’s flashing 
smile, we discover that our hero had what is 
technically known as an “extra tooth.” 

Tony and I were sitting on the bootblack 
stand at Lasky’s having our shoes shined when 
he broke the great news. 

“Look at me,”’ he said. 


T looked. : 
“Don’t you notice anything?” he demanded 
earnestly. 


“Not a thing,” said I. 

Whereupon he almost wept, because he 
had suffered the anguish of having said tooth 
withdrawn and nobody—not a soul—had ever 
noticed it was gone. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE go] 
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“No other 
woman 1s 


half so lovely” 


T the beginning of Jack’s and 
Sally’s engagement, all their 
friends rejoiced, while che envious others 
wondered, “How long will it last?” 
For Jack was a man of rare magnetism, 


whom all women liked 


Tonight they had been married five 


years, and his every glance, his every 


thought, was for her alone. 


“There’s no one like you, Sally, 
said. “You're as pretty now as the day 
I met you!” She only smiled at him 
out of tender eyes, while he watched a 


little dimple deepen. 


“No other womanis half solovely,” he 
thought. “‘It’sher complexion thatis her 
greatest charm. And she belongs to me!” 

Quite true, she was his; but then, too, 


you see, he sti// belonged to her. 


The way to make 


9? he 
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“You're as pretty now asthe day I met youl” 


mere prettiness bloom into beauty 


The Pompeian Instant Beauty Trio, 
consisting of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Beauty Powder, and Bloom, gives the 
magic touch. 

The Day Cream is truly a vanishing 
cream; it does not reappear after 
application in the form of tiny beads. 
It gives a perfect foundation for 
powder. 

The Beauty Powder has the prop- 
erty of adhering to the skin despite 
the perspiration attendant upon mild 
exercise, such as dancing. It makes 
frequent disappearances tor repowder- 
ing unnecessary. 

The Bloom is a rouge that will not 
break nor crumble, and is absolutely 
harmless to the skin, no matter how 
often used. In all needed shades, the 
medium being wonderfully popular. 


Use these three Pompeian prepara- 
tions— Day Cream, Beauty Powder, 
and ~ Bloom—together, for Instant 
Beauty. The effect is better if they 
are used in combination—not indis- 
criminately mixed with preparations 


of other brands—for great care has 
been taken that all Pompeian prepar- 
ations blend perfectly, to give the 
most natural effect. 
“Don't Envy Beauty —Use Pom peian” 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 

60c per jar 
Pompeian Beavty Powper 6o0c per box 
Pompeian Bioom (the rouge) 60c per box 


Pompeian Nicut CreaM Soc per jar 
Pompeian Lip Stick 2<c each 





The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and five Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 

Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 

woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 

pains by granting the exclusive use 
her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian 
eee Panel. The _ Hn and charm of 

Miss Pickford are faithfully meter ” the 

dainty colors of this panel. Size 28 x 7 

For 10 cents we will send you all of ses se: 

r. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty 
Panel as described above. (Would cost 
from 50c to 75c in an art store.) 

. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing). 

. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non-breaking 
rouge). 

. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 

. Sample of Pompeian Fragrance (a talc). 


oh AWN 






POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2131 Payne AvENUE, CLEVELAND Onlo 


also Made in Canada 


Dompeian 


Day (team Beauty Powder Bloom *"~ 


: City State. 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 
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Using Rouge Rightly 


By Mme. JEANNETTE 











































The correct use of rouge is not so generally 
understood as it should be. Rouge, like 
perfume, is something to be employed 
with restraint and moderation, lest it 
defeat its own ends. 

Judicious tinting of the skin with rouge 
delicately heightens the color and imparts 
sparkle to the eyes. 

Rouge should be used as a “high light” 
upon the cheek bones, the tip of the chin, 
and the tips of the ears. If your cheeks 
are very full the shade should be near the 
centre. In any case, blend the rouge out- 
ward with chamois or the tips of the 
fingers. This fine shading prevents the 
abrupt line which is often the only way 
that tinting can be detected. So applied, 
and well blended with powder, it produces 
a soft, natural flush. 

Pompeian Bloom is a rouge for gentle- 
women. The medium shade, especially, 
is very popular with girls and young ma- 
trons of daintiness and refinement. 


The lip stick, like rouge, must be used 
with discrimination. It should be applied 
to the inside of the lip and then worked 
out with the tip of the tongue to the 
natural lip-edge. Pompeian Lip Stick is 
harmless, prevents chapping, and gives a 
most realistic effect when correctly 
applied. 


—i-- 


Each night cleanse the pores by bath- 
ing the face in warm water with a baby 
sponge or softest possible wash cloth, and 
dry with an unstarched towel. Then a 
coat of Pompeian Night Cream (a cold 
cream) patted on delicately with the tips 
of the fingers, just enough so that the 
pores, opened by the warm water, may 
be thoroughly cleansed. Do not rub. 
Just cover the face with the cream and 
remove with absorbent cotton. 

Rinse the face again with warm water 
to take away all traces of the cream; then 
bathe with cold water to close the pores, 
using gentle strokes with the same fine 
sponge. It is very important not to 
roughen or irritate the skin by hard. 
rubbing. 


If your skin is of the oily type, you 
should not use a greasy cream by day, 
confining your use of such preparation to 
retiring time. 

In the daytime use Pompeian Day 
Cream, a vanishing cream, almost grease- 
less. This will serve to counteract the ex- 
cessofoilin your skin and to prevent shine, 
giving a perfect foundation for powder. 


0 Aunchl- 


Specialiste de Beauté 












USE THIS COUPON 
For aMecy viehinnd Panel and five comptes 





POMP EIAN LABOR ATORIES 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the five 


samples named in offer. 


Name 














Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 






























Today this young man—he is barely thirty— 
has become a person of national importance. 
He has already exerted a tremendous influence; 
he has already been acclaimed great—not-only 
as a personality, but as an actor. His career 
is absolutely unique in dramatic history. He 
has the power to hold and sway his audiences 
which the great histrions of every age have had. 
Valentino is the outstanding example of what 
America has to offer the ambitious young for- 
eigner. He came to thiscountry unknown; anim- 
migrant boy. Today, he has America’s applause. 


Instalment second is even more enthralling. 
Perhaps as a record of the colorful life of 
Manhattan—the Manhattan of Broadway and 
bright lights and smart cafes—it has never 
been equalled in interest. Valentino knew 
little English. His struggles to find a foothold 
involved him in curious encounters. He 
worked; and chance—combined with unusual 
grace—brought him into the limelight. He 
become known asa dancer. He tells you of his 
experiences among the smart and wealthy 
‘frequenters of the supper clubs of New York; 
of the overwhelming craze for the tango, 
which he helped to introduce in North America, 
and which he later performed with such success 
in ‘The Four Horsemen.”’ Here is life; color; 
romance; adventure. 
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The Most Talked of Man in America! 


HOTOPLAY announces that, beginning in its next issue, it 
Pri publish the most amazing of modern autobiographies. 

The life story of Rodolph Valentino, by himself. The Mirrors 
of Downing Street and Washington; Clare Sheridan’s Diary; 
Margot Asquith’s impressions—all these revelations of modern 
celebrities have not contained the human interest, the frank self- 
analysis, the record of real achievement that this story of 
Valentino, by Valentino, reveals. 


His autobiography will be in three instalments. 
The first is his account of his boyhood and 
education in Italy. He is of good family; his 
father is a doctor. His parents and brother 
and sister play important parts in this period ° 
of his life. The first spanking of the future 
idol came because he robbed a fruit tree! You 
are told of his development to young man- 
hood and his decision to leave the land of his 
birth and come to America—to him, as to:so 
many others, the place of golden dreams. 


The Life Story of Rodolph Valentino 


By Himself 


The third and last instalment brings you into 
the studios. Valentino, as no one else, is able 
to take you behind the screen; to show you the 
picture makers as they really are. Because he 
was once just one of the mob. The man who 
was to become America’s idol began his screen 
career as an extra at five dollars a day—some- 
times less. He was given réles of increasing 
importance until his big chance came to play 
Julio. And then—fame. Valentino has not 
forgotten his early days of struggle. He gives 
sound advice to screen aspirants from his fund 
of personal experiences. This is his story. Not 
his press agent’s; he hasn’t a press agent. It is 
the first authentic record of his life, related by 
himself, and illustrated with photographs never 
before seen by anyone but himself, of his family 
and of the various Valentinos of whom he tells. 


No fiction story was ever more absorbing. No tale of adventure more 
thrilling. Itreveals the real Valentino, and serves to explain fully his 
present position asa national favorite. You will bealternatelystartled, 
amused absorbed and thrilled at RodolphValentino’s autobiography. 


Begins in the Next—the February Issue 


ee 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 























Fay C.—Mary Fuller is living, according to 
what information I am able to gather, in 
Washington, D. C. She has a considerable 
fortune, I believe, and is not contemplating 
a return to the screen. Louise Orth was on 
the stage the last I heard. Try to reach her 
at the Hotel Monterey, Manhattan. “William 
FE. Shea was with Herbert Brenon in 10918. 
Marc McDermott and Miriam Nesbitt have 
come to the parting of the domestic ways; she is 
suing him for separation. I have lost track 
of Augustus Phillips. 


M. D., RALEIGH.—Don’t blame me because 
Rodolph married. He didn’t consult me and 
even if he had, I'd have said, ‘‘ Do just as you 
please, old man,” or words to that effect; I 
wouldn’t have thought of your feelings at all. 
Valeska Suratt is on the stage so I can’t have 
a picture of her in the Magazine. I couldn't 
anyway. Tell the Editor about it. 


Betty, Bismarck, N. D.—Lois Wilson is 
not going to marry Jack Kerrigan, but she is 
playing opposite him in his return picture, 
“The Covered Wagon,” for Famous Players- 
Lasky. Lois in “What’s Your Hurry.” Roy 
Stewart with Katherine MacDonald in “Her 
Social Value” as James Lodge. House Peters 
and Jane Novak in “Tsobel.”” Eva Novak 
married a cameraman. She and Jane appear 
together in “Rock of Ages” and Eva has a 
part in Thomas Meighan’s ‘The Man Who 
Saw Tomorrow.” 


L. M., Utica, N. Y.—You say I told you 
Trene Castle lived in Utica and you have been 
looking for her ever since and you never saw 
her and why don’t I tell the truth. Irene 
lives in Ithica, not Utica; and I never said 
she lived in Utica and—anyway, she is Mrs. 
Robert Treman in private life; and divides 
her time between screen and stage and dancing 
and acting and Ithaca and Manhattan. 


FrEpD, CattrorntA.—Charles Ruggles is on 
the stage in the east, not in pictures. I have 
no information concerning him; am not even 


QUESTIONS anv ANSWERS 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to 

Photoplay Magazine to get questions 
answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions tl at 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. Do not ask questions touching relig- 
ion, scenario writing or studio employment. 
Studio addresses will not given in this 
Department, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. If you 
desire a personal reply,enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th 

at. ad York City. 











aware of his matrimonial status. I saw him 
in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” I think it was; one 
of those boudoir and keyhole comedies. 
Margaret Lawrence bas never been on the 
screen. She is abroad right now. Her latest 
stage play was “The Endless Chain.” 


PAtTRIA.—I am always accommodating. At 
times Iam more accommodating than at others; 
I admit that. ‘But can anyone ever tell me 
one instance when I was not obliging? Chorus 
of “Yes; that time I asked you—” and 
“Rather. Remember when—” You see I 
am not really appreciated. Mary Anderson 
is five feet two and weighs too pounds; Ann 
May is the same height and three pounds 
plumper. Viola Dana is four feet eleven and 
weighs 94 and her sister Shirley Mason is five 
feet high and one pound lighter than Viola. 


Oxtp TrmeR.—Lillian Walker hasn’t made 
many pictures lately. She opened not so 
many weeks ago in New York in a new comedy 
called “‘Sweet Petunia.” She’s the leading 
woman. Lillian had a part in “The Woman 
God Forgot” for the films. Dolores Costello, 


the daughter of Maurice, erstwhile matinee 
idol of the movies, is a member of the George 
White “Scandals of 1922” company. You 








the Globe Theater, 
I don't know what 


might address her at 
Broadway, New York. 
her sister is doing. 


Anonymous, NEW YorK.—As a rule I pay 
no attention to unsigned communications; but 
your card was so kind I hope you will see and 
know that I greatly appreciate your good 
wishes. It is thoughtfulness such as yours 
that makes this work of mine worth while. 
Camera! 


L. R., St. Lovts.—I met Martha Mansfield 
on Fifth Avenue the other day and—what? 
Well, I didn’t meet her, exactly; I passed her 
and looked at her and I may be mistaken but 
T think she looked at me. Anyway, she looked 
very well. “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” 
is one of her latest pictures. Marguerite 
Snow, not Martha, was Lady Barbara O’Day 
with H. B. Warner in “ Felix O’Day.” 


MAGGIE OF THE ORIENT.—So Mary Pick- 
ford isn’t so popular in Shanghai. Well, 
there is, as some awfully clever chap said 
before me, no accounting for peculiarities. I 
have met Messrs. Barthelmess, Meighan, and 
Reid; and they are all fine fellows. Mary was 
born in Toronto, Canada, April 8, 1893. She 
and Mr. Fairbanks are in New York just now. 


Tuomas L. Burcu, HANnover, N. H.—I 
want to thank you so much for sending that 
hox of chocolates to me. My stenographer 
enjoyed every one so much, even to the last 
little chocolate. Again I thank you. It kept 
her in good humor half a day. 


LorRAINE.—Valentino has written his auto- 
biography for PHotoptay. Watch for the 
first installment in the next issue. I saw him 
on the street when I was out for lunch today— 
yes, they let me eat lunch now—and noted the 
frank admiration of the passersby. Directed, 
I should say, to Rodolph, not to me. It 
didn’t seem to annoy Valentino; in fact, he 
seemed not to notice their acclaims. I’m that 
way, myself. [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 97] 
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Why-Do-They- 











THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 

ridiculous or merely incongruous? 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Do not generalize; confine your 








REPORTED BY EVERYBODY THIS MONTH 


N the altar scene in “ Blood and Sand,” just betore Gallardo 
enters the arena, Valentino as the bull fighter genuflected 
with the left knee. 
VINCENT T. EDWARDS. 


PLAINLY, A CASE FOR THE ROYAL MOUNTED 
i like the mystery solved of the quick changes of sweaters by 
Lew Cody in “The Valley of Silent Men.” After Marette 
helps Kent to escape from the guard house and takes him to the 
Inspector’s quarters, she hides him in a spare room on the 
second floor when she hears the Inspector enter below. Kent 
dons a sweater which he finds in his hiding place and begins his 
all night vigil by the half-open door. Next morning he goes 
downstairs and discovers Marette and the murdered Inspector 
—but a close-up of Kent shows that he is now wearing an en- 
tirely different sweater than the one he had on when he started 
downstairs. He then follows Marette upstairs and another 
close-up reveals the fact that he is again wearing the original 
sweater. When he and Marette are making their perilous way 
across the glacier he is seen sometimes with the original sweater 
and again with the other. And in some scenes the sweater is 
torn—and when he is reunited with Marette it’s as good as new. 
J. S. PorTERFIELD. 


IMPROVING ON HISTORY? 


- RPHANS OF THE STORM” was interesting; but did 

they have automobiles at the time of the French revolu- 
tion? In the scene where Monte Blue as Danton is racing on 
horseback to save Lillian Gish as Henriette, the marks of tires 
could be plainly seen in the foregound. 

In “Nero,” Tullius is seen with some of his soldiers, seizing 
Poppaea, wife of Otho, in front of the great Fontaini of Trevi 
which was constructed by Pius IV and finished by Clement 
XII in 1758. 

THomAsS TARTAGLIA, Newark, N. J. 


MORE SPEED, MR. BARNES! 
" R. BARNES of New York,” with Tom Moore, is admir- 
able in its adherence to the story and its exact detail in 
the costumes of the time. But at Nice, when Mr. Barnes is 
talking to Enid Anstruther at the open-air tables of the hotel, 
the chairs shown are the machine-made, bent-iron type of 
many years later. At Ajaccio, when the hero arrives in haste to 
prevent the Corsican bride from slaying her husband, he hastily 
selects a horse to speed to the Villa Paoli. Unfortunately, this 
exquisite setting with its vista through the archway has an 
immense sign across the building that stands behind the action 
being played. The sign advertises a certain brand of auto- 
mobile, one of the swiftest in Europe. In other words, Tom 
Moore selects a horse in front of the local agency of a motor car 
company when it is a matter of life and death for him to be at 
the Villa Paoli. There were no motors at the time of the story. 
Louis DuNCAN Ray. 


WE WERE TOO EXCITED TO NOTICE 


URING a duel in “The Prisoner of Zenda” Rudolph 

Rassendyll hurls his sword through space and pins Duke 

Michael to a door. He then turns to confront Rupert of 
Hentzau with another sword. Where did he get this weapon? 
SHERIDAN Boom, Baltimore, Md. 
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AN ACCOMMODATING CLOCK 


| “One Glorious Day,” Ezra’s spirit is to leave him at ten 
o’clock. At quarter of the hour, Molly comes in with a 
suitor. A long conversation ensues, and then Ezra sits down 
and begins to write a letter. The clock is still at a quarter of 
ten. 

CuHarLEs B. Hocan, St. Albans, Vermont. 


OF INTEREST TO BOBBEES 


HAVE bobbed hair and I’d like to know how Bessie Love, in 
“Penny of Top-Hill Trail,” could have bobbed hair in one 
scene and in another, announced by a sub-title to be only a 
week later, have it beautifully done up in an evening coiffure? 
It wasn’t a “‘transformation”’ either; for a few days later there 
she was, ready for a ride, with her hair down her back. 
Betsy FRANK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DON’T BLAME BEBE 

’D like to ask Bebe Daniels to account for some of the incon- 

gruities which occur in ‘“‘ Nice People.”” Why did she wear a 
fur coat and then, a few days later, appear in overalls,in the 
garden? Also when she was at the ‘Lotus Blossom”’ she was 
not wearing a hat; vet when she appeared the next day she 
was wearing one—and as she had already run away from home 
how did she get it? 

E. S. N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IMPATIENT, WASN’T SHE? 


ARIE PREVOST in “Her Night of Nights” told her com- 
panion she was to meet Jerry at the bank at five o’clock. 
When she looks at the clock in the bank it is one-forty-five; and 
she grows discouraged when the clock shows two-fifteen and 
Jerry hasn’t turned up. 
June Daye, McCook, Nebraska. 


CULTURED CANNIBALS 
N an episode of Eddie Polo’s “Captain Kidd” the scene is on 
a cannibal island. Marie is captured by a band of crooks and 
a cannibal is left to guard her. She needn’t have been afraid 
of him; he was a nice quiet cannibal—had a vaccination mark 
on his left arm. 
Raymonp L. MrnisH, Huntsville, Alabama. 


SMART GAL 


ENERALLY when I go to a moving picture I am prepared 

to use my imagination; but in watching “‘ Hurricane’s Gal” 
I used it overtime. The stowaway in this picture withheld his 
name from Dorothy Phillips all during the voyage, but when 
they met in this country, she addressed him by name. When 
Hurricane’s Gal is at the stowaway’s home where she had gone to 
have revenge for the supposed killing of her foster-father, she 
weakens and falls in love with the stowaway when his better- 
half-to-be arrives on the scene. The Gal later becomes enraged 
at the thought of her sweetheart being engaged to another 
woman, and rushes to the telephone. She picks up the direc- 
tory which is at least the size of a mail order catalogue and 
with less than three turns of the pages she finds the number she 
wants. How did she know the fiancee’s name when she had 
only seen her once? 

Jim STEWART, Tampa, Florida 








With — fin 


and sai 


| I could only reveal her name you 
would know her at once for one of the 
most famous beauties of the day. Her 
face, it is a sculptor’s dream, her com- 
plexion a rose petal; but it is the flaming 
magic of her wondrous hair that makes 
men catch their breath in her presence. 


Soft and lustrous with the sheen of 
burnished copper, her hair is the boast 
of two continents. Once a king.... but 
I may not reveal her name. 


Women sigh whentheysee her radiant 
tresses and say “truly she was born be- 
neath a lucky star.” 


Foolish creatures—if they only knew! 


For she whom they envy was not al- 
ways so fortunate. Science, not luck, is 
responsible for her good fortune. 


Some time ago she came to me, nervous 
and agitated, asking for a private inter- 
view. When we were closeted alone she 
told me hersecret: her hair wasin danger. 


Wher she had removed her hat I saw 
at a glance that what she told me was 
true. The sheen was gone from that cop- 
per coil and her hair was dull and life- 
less, flecked with the telltale grayish 
white of dandruff. 


She said her hair was falling rapidly — 
that it came out easily on the brush and 
comb. She had gone to specialists, tried 
treatments and shampoos of all kinds, 
and all in vain. 


I heard her story patiently and smiled. 
It was an old, old tale to me. In my 
sixteen institutes, both in this country 
and abroad, we administer more than 
1,000 scalp treatments every day. And 
her case was neither more nor less diffi- 
cult than dozens of others I had known. 


So I told her not to worry, that I would 
promise to restore her hair to its nor- 
mal condition—nay, make it even more 
beautiful than it had ever been. This I 
promised to do quickly—in less than 
one month’s time. 


I knew the trouble lay not with her 
hair but with her scalp. So I bade her 
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A few of the distinguished patrons who use 
and endorse Frances Fox Preparations 


The Queen of Spain Dr. John N. Storer 
The Duke and Duchess Miss Billie Burke 

of Portland Miss Grace George 
The Duke and Duchess Miss Lillian Gish 

de Talleyrand Miss Dorothy Gish 
Rodolph Valentino 
Mme. Galli-Curci 
Mme. Alla Nazimova 


Lord and Lady Wim- 


ourne 
Mrs. Waldorf Astor 
Mrs. Cornelius Vander- Mischa Ellman 

ilt Ossip Gabrilowitch 


Ignace Jean Paderewski 
Bernard Shaw 
Francine Larrimore 


Julia Marlowe 
John Barrymore 
Dr. Alexis Carrel 





radiant with success. With quick, eager 
fingers she undid her hair and spread 
it fan-wise in the warm sunshine that was 
pouring in at my window. 


Accustomed asl amtostartling results, 
my eyes were hardly prepared for the 
miracle they beheld. 


Her hair flowed down over her snowy 
shoulders like molten gold. It danced 
and glinted in the sunlight. It sparkled 
and glowed with life. Reaching forth 
my hand I touched those wonderful 
tresses and found them soft as a caress. 


Then the famous beauty looked up at 
me and said simply, “Miss Fox, I owe 
this all to you.” 


You too can have the famous 
Frances Fox scalp treatments at home 


Speaking from years of experience I say 
without hesitation that beautiful hair is 
only a matter of intelligent treatment. 


I can teach anyone, man or woman, in 
a few minutes’ time to care for his hair at 
home so he can obtain the marvelous 
results regularly gained at my institutes. 


My course of home treatment is iden- 
tical in every way with the treatment 
given at my various institutes, whether 
in London or Paris, Bar Harbor or 
Washington, New York or San Francisco. 


It is the same treatment we administer 
to the Queen of Spain, 
to Lillian Gish, to 


gers she let down her hair 
- “I owe this all to you” 

































































Special Trial Offer 
$5 Home Treatment Packet for $2.50 


The Frances Fox Home Treatment 
Packet contains everything you need 
for the scientific care of your hair. Each 
Packet contains: 

Tube of Analeptic Herbal Ointment 

Bar of Frances Fox Shampoo Soap 

Frances Fox Shampoo Sponge 


Six Sachets of Analeptic Herbs for shampooing. 
Manualof Instructions ‘* Your Hair and Its Care.”’ 


Send No Money 


Sit right down now and fill out the 
coupon below. Mail it today. You don’t 
have to send any money with your 
order. Simply pay the postman $2.50 
when he brings the Packet. 


If you expect to be away when the post- 
man calls, you may send your check or 
money-order with order. 


You will be really amazed to see how 
quickly your hair responds to my course 
of treatment and you will see in an in- 
stant the mistakes you have made before. 


Don’t put off sending the coupon an- 
other day. Mail it today and a month 
from now you will write to thank me, 
as thousands have, for getting you 
started on the right method. 


Yours for beautiful hair, 


Dept. B, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London: 9 Regent Street Paris: 5 Rue Cambon 
Branch Institutes 
Baltimore i ‘ ‘ Morris Building 
Boston . ‘ ; ‘ . 687 Boylston Street 
Los Angeles Union Bank Building 


New York 4 East 43rd Street 
New York ‘ 30 Church Street 
Newark, . Medical Arts Building 
Philadelphia . Medical Arts Building 
Pittsburgh 


Granite Building 
ock 


Portland, Oregon 2 Pittock B 





Providence Turks Head Building 
St. Louis — . Equitable Building 
San Francisco ° é rocker Building 
Washington . s e . Woodward Building 





Summer Institutes 
Bar Harbor, Me., Magnolia, Mass., Watch Hill,R.I. 
Laboratories: Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Because she was leaving the city it was 
impossible for her to come regularly to 
the institute for further scalp treatments 
so I instructed her briefly in the few sim- 
ple operations, gave her my Home Treat- 


Photoplay to send me by return mail your regular $5 Home Treatment 
Packet, together with complete course of instruction for caring for my hair 
and scalpat home. I understand that I am to pay the postman only $2.50 
when he delivers my order and that my money will be refunded if I am 
not satisfied in every way. 


treatmentisridiculously 
low, due to my special 
introductory offer. In 
fact, it is very little more 
than you would pay for 
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He thought he 


knew her well 


O matter how well you know 
N; person—maybe even your 
very closest friend—there is one 
subject you instinctively avoid. 

You may discuss the most in 
timate things about your family, 
your business and your personal 
affairs, but this one topic you 

There is something 
halitosis (the scientific 
term meaning unpleasant 
breath) that seems to forbid 
honest conversation about it. 


dodge. 
about 


Yet the insidious thing about hal- 
itosis is the unfortunate fact that any 
one may suffer from it and in nine 
cases out of ten you are not conscious 
of it yourself. So unless you use some 
sensible scientific precaution you 
may go through your day or evening 
uncomfortable and concerned, won- 
dering whether or not you are offend- 
ing people about you. 

Unless halitosis is a symptom of 
some serious organic disorder which 
a physician or dentist should correct, 
you may easily put yourself upon the 
safe and polite side by using Listerine, 
the well-known liquid antiseptic. 

Meet halitosis in this scientific 
wav—by using Listerine systemati- 
cally as a mouth-wash and gargle. 
It is the ideally effective breath 
deodorant. 

Fastidious people everywhere make 
Listerine a regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. It acts quickly and 
pleasantly. It halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine for 
years and regards it as a safe, effective 
antiseptic of great merit. It has now 
been on the market for half a century, 
and has dozens of other uses as well. 

Start using Listerine today. Put your 
mind at ease. Don’t be in doubt another 
day about your breath.—Lambert Phar 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A 
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Corinne Griffith has 


to lectures on her way to work. 


CCASION ALLY these things happen. 

The mother of one of the child screen 
stars was discussing said starlet’s career with 
a newspaper woman. 

“You know,” said the devoted mother, 
““you know, my little girl really should have 
been in ‘Oliver Twist’ with Jackie Coogan. 
She really should. Mr. Dickens. the author, 
was out here at the Hollywood Hotel all last 
summer and he wanted her very much.” 

“Mr. Charles Dickens?” asked the news- 
paper woman blankly. 

“Oh, yes, the author of ‘Oliver Twist’— 
such a nice man, too,” said the mother sweetly. 


REDERICA GERTRUDE BINNEY be- 
came Mrs. David Carleton Sloane at the 
| home of her mother, Mrs. Gray, in New York. 

In case this means little in your life, suppose 
we say that Frederica is better known as 
Faire. Yes—Constance’s little sister is mar- 
ried now, and is one of the smart young ma- 
trons of Philadelphia. She met Mr. Sloane, 
scion of one of the Quaker City’s first families, 
while she was playing in “Sally” there. _ The 
romance was only a few months old when Faire 
became Mrs. Sloane. She went back to 
“Sally” but will soon retire from stage and 
screen to “settle down.” 

Evelyn Greeley is another well known bride. 








been seized with the malady known as radio-itis. 
tiful star is rather seriously affected, for she has had her car equipped and listens 
Her recovery is hoped for, however 


The beau- 


Plays and Players 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84 | 


She married John Smiley, a wealthy steel man 
and went to Europe on her honeymoon. 


HE Valentinos aren’t the only ones. Now 

Frank Mayo’s and Dagmar Godowsky’s 
domestic happiness has been rudely disturbed. 
Joyce Mayo, the first wife of the film star, has 
attempted to have the decree of divorce set 
aside; and has come all the way from Paris, 
where she appeared in a revue, to do it. 

Frank married Dagmar, daughter of Leopold 
Godowsky, famous pianist, in Tia Juana 
three days after Frank’s interlocutory decree. 
Mrs. Mayo the first says she was not notified 
of the divorce proceedings. Frank says she 
was. Meanwhile the world is waiting to hear 
who is the legal Mrs. Mayo. 


VERYONE in the world does 

screen ambitions. 

We have discovered the two who haven’t. 
One is a beautiful Cuban girl of good family 
whom Rex Ingram tried to persuade to act in 
his “Passion Vine.’”’ She hadn’t the slightest 
desire to do so. The other is Chief Barnet of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, said to be America’s 
richest Indian. Thomas Ince tried to get 
him to take part in a picture but he wouldn’t 
listen. 


not have 
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“THe say, in Hollywood, that the line must 
be drawn somewhere. But what good are 
lines when the Powers that Be insist upon 
putting football stars into the pictures? 
Stars—at that—who are nationally known as 
line breakers. They say that a certain ex- 
captain of “All-American” fame has broken 
more lines—to say nothing of conventions and 
hearts—than any other male person in Cali- 
fornia’s most thriving little city. 


HEN a certain clever little star shook 
the dust of New York from her slim 
Louis heels and boarded the train for Holly- 
wood, this verse was discovered in her deserted 
hotel apartment. It was quite crumpled and 
was found lying on the floor, not far from the 
waste basket: 
** And so you say you'll go your way, 
And [ll go mine— 
That to life’s end you'll be my friend, 
In Auld Lang Syne... . 
We must forget, though we regret 
With all our mights, 
Love’s perfect ways, and golden days, 
And silver nights.” 
Who wrote it? And what does it mean? 


D? you wash your hair in gasoline? 

If you admire the soft smooth coiffures 
of some of your film favorites you'd better 
indulge in gasoline shampoos. That’s what 
they’re all doing. And if you’re brunette, 
get some of that dark tinted face powder. 
Then you'll look like Gloria and Bebe—well, 
almost. 


AMES KIRKWOOD made his return to the 

stage in the leading réle of Channing Pollock’s 
new play, “The Foot” and scored an immense 
personal success. He deserves it. 


HERE is a spy system in motion picture 

studios. Or at least in some of them. 

This system becomes particularly annoying 
when the general manager of the studio sends 
a spy to accompany a company on location. 
Said spy watches closely all the movements 
of the director and the actors and goes back 
home to report. Sometimes there is some- 
thing to report; sometimes there isn’t. But 
the spy is something every motion picture 
actor and actress feel they could get along 
without. Doubtless the system has a very 
noble motive. But it seems rather childish, 
doesn’t it? 


Wns NORRIS’ portrayal of the old 


King in “When Knighthood was in 
Flower” has elicited much favorable comment. 
But Norris values the opinion of one small boy 
more than all the critics on earth. He took 
his son to see the picture and afterwards 
waited in fear and trembling for the verdict. 
It came. 

“Oh, you were all right, dad, I suppose,” 
said Norris junior. ‘ But it seems to me you 
could have done more. Why, all you did 
anyway was to get married, play tag, and die.” 


NE of the biggest stage hits of the season is 

“The Last Warning,” a mystery play writ- 
ten by a scenario writer, Thomas Fallon. “The 
Last Warning”’ is one of those surprise hits of 
a year. It was produced by a theatrical press 
department office boy, one Michael Goldreyer, 
who managed to get enough backing for the 
venture. The play came into New York “on 
rubber shoes,” as they say, and became the 
season’s sensation over night. One day Gold- 
reyer was broke. The next he refused $250,000 
for his production. Broadway beats the gold 
fields—at times. 


PESSIMISTS must give way before the 
official report of November activities at 
Famous Players-Lasky. Fourteen companies 
active at one time, the largest in the history of 
the organization! Six were busy in the East 
alone, these including the George Melford 
(“Java Head”), Thomas Meighan, Dorothy 
Dalton, Alice Brady, Elsie Ferguson and Allan 
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PRISCILLA DEAN draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between her hazardous experiences 
in the “movies” and the daily risks which 
motorists encounter in street traffic. 


So here you see Miss Dean inspecting her 
new Biflex and supervising its installation. 
Biflex, the original, makes its strongest appeal to 
those who fully appreciate the danger involved in 
taking chances. Biflex double bars of great 
strength provide maximum protection. And 
where distinctive bumper beauty is desired Biflex 
is certain to be chosen. 

The genuine Biflex may be identified by the 

Biflex mark on the clamp. Sold everywhere. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, Illinois 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 





Protection with Distinetion 
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The french way to remove hair 
pee emarnnge gowns demand a smooth 


underarm, of course. But the delight- 
ful sense of exquisite daintiness that clean 
underarms bring is so much appreciated by 
many women that—even if they never 
wore a sleeveless, or sheer-sleeved, frock — 
they would still consider X-Bazin one of 
their most essential toilet accessories! 


Established a Century Ago 


X-Bazin’s success has inspired many imitations, 
but X-Bazin is still the absolutely safe way to re- 
move hair. You can use it again and again and again 
—jit does not coarsen the hair or irritate the skin, 


X-Bazin is sold under a money-back guarantee. 
It must please you, or it costs you nothing. 


Atall drug and department stores, 50c and $1.00in 
the U. 8S. and Canada. Elsewhere: 75¢ and $1.50. 


Send 10c for trial sample and descriptive booklet 
Made by the makers of Sozodont 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
In the United Staies and Canada 
Dept. B, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


——_—————— 


How to Make Your 
Own Complexion Clay 


Every woman now realizes the amazing re- 
sults obtained by using a good face clay. Com- 
plexions can be completely transformed. 








Skins that are coarse, sallow and lifeless have | 


responded as if by magic. Impurities can be 
removed and a soft, exquisite texture re- 


vealed. So much sunshine has come to me | 


since using my own preparation that I have 
decided to let every woman share in my secret. 
TI really believe that now a good complexion 
is within every woman’s reach and rather 
than put my preparation up in expensive 
packages, I have decided to sell the recipe so 
that youcan make it yourself. Fora few cents 
you can secure from any druggist a sufficient 
quantity of the pure ingredients to make 
enough of this wonderful face clay to last for 
several months. It is easy to make—the di- 
rections are simple and I will send complete 
recipeand full directions upon receiptof $1.00. 
If not entirely satisfied, your $1.00 will be 
refunded. 
2632 University Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Does Your Mirror Tell The Truth? 


Many women look much older than their years be- 
cause Wrinkses an linesappeat promateray especial- 
ly after illness or worry. Many happy times are spoiled 
because others bave a wrong impression of your age. 


Send today for a tube of 
Wm. J. Bra 


4 RINKELADE 


The wonderful preparation so 
many society women use continu- 
ally. Apply it a few hours before— 
when you go out for the afternoon 
or evening the wrinkles won't be 
there; your skin will be smooth 
and soft and won't need another application for a day 
ortwo. Guaranteed harmiess. Per tube, postpaid, $1. 


HAIR SPECIALTY CO., Dept. W, 24 East 21st St., New York 














Madame LaBoehm, — 


Dwan units. Mr. Dwan is following “ Robin 
Hood” with Edith Wharton’s ‘‘Glimpses of 
the Moon,” in which Bebe Daniels and Nita 
Naldi will appear. Melford has done a large 
part of “Java Head” in and about Salem, 
Mass. Meighan visited his old home in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., recently to do exteriors of George 
Ade’s “Back Home and Broke.” The city 
band was out to meet its native son. Miss 
Dalton is doing an original script. Miss Fergu- 
son has been reviving “Outcast.” Alice Brady 
went to Florida to shoot exteriors of Katherin 
Newlin Burt’s South Sea story, ““The Leop- 
ardess,” Henry Kolker directing. 

Tom Meighan doesn’t forget his friends. 
That wouldn’t be like Tom. Consider, for 
instance, the cast that is playing with him in 
“Back Home and Broke.” It numbers 
Laurence Wheat, Gertrude Quinlan, and Fred- 
|erick Burton, all of whom played with him 
years ago in his biggest stage success, “The 
College Widow.” Remember Miss Quinlan as 
the college waitress? Wheat, by the way, has 
been in a number of Meighan’s recent pictures. 


ILDRED HARRIS, while in Chicago on 

her vaudeville tour, divulged her ambi- 
tions. She said she wanted to pay her debts, 
marry again, and have a baby. Isn’t that 
nice? 


HEN is John Barrymore going to do 

another motion picture? Filmdom cer- 
tainly needs him. Barrymore at present is in- 
dulging in his long slumbering desire to do the 
melancholy Dane of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet” 
on the stage. ‘‘Hamlet” seems likely to run 
awhile in New York. Afterthat, maybe Barry- 
more will have time—and the initiative—to do 
a picture or two. As it is, Jack says he'll only 
do a film when he feels like it. 


OBODY seems to know quite why this is 
so funny, but it has become the catchword 
| and pet story of the Hollywood Boulevard wits 
and cafe-frequenters. 

The new Grauman’s Hollywood theater is 
the only theater on the coast devoted exclu- 
sively to movies where you can reserve seats 
ahead of time. 

The god of the machine who presides over 
the box office is a very large, hard-boiled look- 
ing person with an exceedingly high tenor 
voice. Oh, a very tenor voice. 

This was the conversation when he answered 
the telephone. 

“‘Hello—yes—yes, 





Grauman’s Hollywood 
theater. Tickets? Yes, how many? Two? 
Two tickets? For when? For tonight? Yes, 
two good tickets for tonight. What’s the 
name, please? Macgillicuddy? What? Oh, 
O’Brien. What? What—Montmorency? Oh, 
Oh yes, Smith.” 





BABY girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Lasky—and her name is Bessie, after her 
mother. 
The Laskys also have two boys, Jesse, Jr., 
aged 12, and William Raymond, two years. 


ARY PICKFORD’S revival of “Tess of 
the Storm Country” was not given a 


| special New York run, contrary to expecta- 


tions. For one thing, Miss Pickford was rather 
| worried over its reception in New York. Her 
| advisors looked upon it as a delightful picture 

but Mary was a little troubled over a possible 
| flop, such as was encountered by Griffith’s 

“One Exciting Night.” So she released the 
| production direct to the country. 


| "THERE’S a brand new game in Hollywood. 
It is called “‘ coffee pot” —for no reason at 
'all. Bebe Daniels and her gang made it up, 
and this is it. 
| You get a crowd of congenial souls together. 
| You send one out of the room. The others 
think up an active verb. “Walk,” “ride,” 
“swim,” etc. When the one returns to the 
room he or she asks three questions, such as 
“When did you coffee pot last?” or “Are you 
coffee potting alone or with someone?” One of 
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the crowd answers, and the merriment reaches 
its height. Then the victim has three more 
guesses as to the verb in question. Bebe says 
it doesn’t sound like much of a game but that 
it’s great fun. At the house warming given by 
Bebe and her mother just before they leit 
Hollywood they played it. The Daniels family 
spent just two nights in their new home before 
the star was ordered to New York. 


ICK BARTHELMESS’ first screen play 

with John Robertson as director is to be 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘“‘The Bright Shawl,” a 
story of picturesque Havana before the quick- 
ening days of the Spanish-American war. 
Barthelmess has the réle of a young American, 
while the principal feminine part is a Spanish 
dancer. Following out the method of making 
““Tol’able David,” Mr. Hergesheimer has been 
in daily conferences with Mr. Barthelmess, and 
Mr. Robertson, the director. 


ME: HERGESHEIMER, we note, recently 
re-sold his novel, “‘ Java Head,”’ to Famous 
Players. “Java Head” was originally sold by 
its author to D. W. Griffith, who allowed it to 
lay in his files for about two years. Then 
Hergesheimer bought it back for its original 
price and re-sold it to Famous, it is said, at a 
profit of $15,000. Who says authors are bad 
business men? “Java Head” is now being 
made into a film by Director George Melford 
with Leatrice Joy as the Manchu woman. 


RITICS have been wondering over the 

identity of Elton Thomas, credited as the 
author of “‘ Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood” 
on the programmes and billing. Let us whisper 
a secret. Elton Thomas is Doug’s middle 
name. Doug, however, didn’t do ‘Robin 
Hood” alone. The story was worked out at 
daily conferences with Allan Dwan, his direc- 
tor, and whipped into shape as the big spectacle 
progressed. There was no written detail script 
during the whole making of the picture. 


E hear that Lenore Ulric may return to 

the screen after the road run of the stage 
success, ‘‘ Kiki,”’ to do a film version of “The 
Bird of Paradise,” with Richard Walton Tully 
as producer. David Belasco, the producer of 
“Kiki,” recently sold one of his stage plays, 
name unmentioned, for $75,000. Can this be 
Willard Mack’s “‘ Tiger Rose,” which, it is said, 
D. W. Griffith plans to do soon? 


ME: and Mrs. Tom Mix really could be pre- 
sented to the American public as an ideal 
married couple. 

Surely nowhere is there a more devoted, 
attentive and altogether adoring husband than 
the big western star, and Mrs. Mix is famed for 
her beautiful gowns, her splendid jewels and 
her home-making ability. There is never a 
Hollywood function, a football game, nor a 
first night that you don’t see them together, 
and they always seem to be having such a good 
time. 

Little “Tommie” Mix, their baby daughter, 
is also beginning to play a large part in the 
Mix household. 


ROBABLY a printer is to blame. 
But it was funny. 

On a recent program of a big motion picture 
production for the Actors’ Fund appeared the 
following line, “And the greatest of these is 
charity—Shakespeare.” 

Certainly Shakespeare deserves credit for a 
lot of things and he did write ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the offering for the evening, 
but we must be fair to all, and St. Paul’s 
famous chapter to the Corinthians is among the 
great pieces of literature of all times and in it 
appears the quoted line. 


OLLYWOOD looks like a deserted village 
these days. 

So many of its pet celebrities are in New 
York that it’s hard to recognize the old place, 
and it has slowed things up considerably. 

What with Ruddy Valentino, Doug and 
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Mary, Bebe Daniels, Harold Lloyd, Lila Lee, 
Tommie Meighan, Leatrice Joy, and Jack 
Gilbert in the east, Betty Compson in Hono- 
lulu, Charlie Chaplin in San Francisco, Wally 
Reid ill in a sanitarium and Alice Terry and 
Rex Ingram in Florida, it starts out like a hard 
winter. 

Only the advent of Pola Negri saved the 
Boulevardites from complete despair. 


IF you think film stars are different from the 
other people in the world, you should see 
Bebe Daniels and her chum, Lila Lee. If 
flappers weren’t passe, we’d call them that. 
Only very nice, well-bred, charming flappers. 
They’re just kids, and take their mothers to 
the theaters like any other girls; and have their 
beaux—well, that’s one point in which they 
differ. They have more beaux than any other 
girls in the world. They are having the time of 
their life in Manhattan—it’s Bebe’s first visit 
and she’s as much thrilled as you would be. 

The baby brunettes are both working at the 
Long Island City studios, Bebe in Edith 
Wharton’s ‘Glimpses of the Moon,” under 
Allan Dwan’s direction; and Lila opposite 
Thomas Meighan in his new picture. 


OM McNAMARA, who draws cartoons 

that everybody loves and also works for 
Harold Lloyd, and George Landy, press agent 
of Guy Bates Post, found themselves in adjoin- 
ing chairs in the barber shop. 

Looking over at George he said, “‘Say, hello. 
I’ve always wanted to meet you. Wait for me 
—will you?” 

George, always ready to oblige, said ‘‘Sure. 
Sure, I'll wait for you.” 

Several times as the tonsorial treatments 
progressed, Tom reiterated his desire to meet 
his neighbor. ‘‘Now you wait for me.” 

George waited and Tom came out and put 
his arm affectionately around him. “I’m Tom 
McNamara, the cartoonist,” he said, “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to meet you.Wanted to meet you 
for a long time.” 

‘I’m George Landy, and I’m a press agent,” 
said the other, “It’s mighty nice of you. But 
why, if you don’t mind, were you so anxious to 
meet me?”’ 

“Because” said Tom, admiringly, “I think 
you got the funniest face I ever saw on any 
man in my life.” 


AMESAKES don’t always follow in the 

footsteps of their godmothers, but little 
Priscilla Dean Moran bids fair to prove an 
exception to the rule. 

The young lady is three years old and al- 
ready she is making a name for herself on the 
screen, quite as anyone named Priscilla Dean 
anything should. 

And the way she happened to be christened 
in such fashion was this. Her father owned a 
small theater in an Oklahoma town—a fairly 
rough and ready town it was, too. The only 
female star who could get over with his hard- 
boiled audiences was Priscilla Dean. So when 
his small daughter arrived, he decided that 
was the proper handle to give her. 

He did. Miss Dean became godmother, sent 
presents and autographed pictures. And a 
year ago Miss Priscilla Dean Moran came to 
Hollywood and went into pictures. 

You'll see her later with the Talmadges. 


ARRIETT HAMMOND, once the pul- 

chritudinous premiere bathing girl at the 
Mack Sennett lot, has been visiting in New 
York. Incidentally, she looks more beautiful 
than ever. Miss Hammond motored across 
country with her mother and brother. They 
made the trip in eighteen days and were stuck 
just once, somewhere in Missouri. We can 
imagine the riot Harriett must have caused in 
that state. 


ITA NALDI’S apartment was visited, a 
few days ago, by a burglar. According to 
Nita he missed the cellar completely, but he 
did manage to annex three fur coats and several 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry—including 
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Good 


That millions of women tell 


Millions of women, all the world over, 
have found a way to prettier teeth. Some 
by dental advice, some by this ten-day test. 

They have spread the news to others. 
Now wherever you look you see glistening 
teeth, and more smiles to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this test 
and prove to yourself what they know. 


Must combat film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth must 
be combated daily. Otherwise it clings, 
enters crevices and stays. It forms the 
basis of cloudy coats, including tartar. 

It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very few escape them. 


Why it remains 


The tooth brush and.the ordinary tooth 
paste cannot effectively combat it. So 
nearly everybody, however careful, had 
teeth discolor and decay. 

Dental science has for years tried to 
combat this condition. Two ways have 
now been found. Able authorities have 
proved them, and leading dentists now 
urge their daily use. 


Pepsadént 


caiuemsnin’l 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 











Only one tube to a family. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


News 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It corrects some 
old mistakes. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied in it for daily appli- 
cation. 


It does far more 


Pepsodent does more than that. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch déposits 
which may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids— 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which now are 
known to bring undesired effects. 


You’ll know at once 


Pepsodent brings quick results. A week 
will make them conspicuous. Once you 
see and feel them you will never go without 
them, or let your children miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Learn the delights of Pepsodent, 
with the added protection and beauty it 
brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out the 
coupon now. This is most important. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 511, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Twixt Love and Duty 


aoe SS Laurence Trimble and Jane Murfin 


! STRONGH 


present 


EART 


The Wonder Dog In 


| “Brawn of the North’ 


HERES another great story with Strongheart as the star — that 
same wonderful dog that thrilled you in “The Silent Call.” 
It has the thrill of the Northwoods, peopled with figures of love, 
hate, courage, cowardice, and Strongheart leaping through drama, 


sensation, to moments that make you choke or cheer. 


Strongheart 


doesn’t just repeat, he eclipses —outdoes— his triumphs in “The 


Silent Call.” 


There is a splendid cast including Irene Rich and Lee Shumway. 


Photographed by C. B. Dryer. 
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some pretty tricky ear-rings. Nita was forced 
to run right out and buy some cheap ones to 
fill in the gap—until she could have some de- 
signed especially to suit her dark beauty. For 
what is a vamp without ear-rings? So far only 
one stolen article has been recovered—a gold 
vanity case that was located in a pawn shop. 
It was easily identified because it was engraved 
with Nita’s most personal nick name—‘“‘Nivi.” 


DWARD BURNS, late leading man to 

Connie Talmadge, has graduated. In fact 
he’s now dancing-partner-in-chief to Mae 
Murray. In her newest picture, not yet re- 
leased. Eddie has always made a point of 
going in for those virile sports, and of being 
photographed while in action. Is he slipping— 
or isn’t he? 


"THE day of the character man is here. 
Theodore Roberts, George Fawcett, George 
Arliss, Tully Marshall, the Beerys and Lon 
Chaney have scored decided successes in their 
late releases. And now, playing the father in 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Flirt,’ George 
Nichols has come to the fore from the shadows 
of the Universal stock company. His per- 
formance is one of the perfect things of the 
screen year. The slope of his shoulders, the 
way he has of standing with drooping head, the 
tenseness of his clasped hands show the depths 
—and heights—of emotion. And as for his 
back—well, that man can do more with his 
back than anyone else in the world— except 
Gilda Gray! 


N “The Stag Cook Book,” newly published 

by George Doran, it is noted that many of our 
most accomplished actors are equally accom- 
plished chefs. For the author of the | ook, 
C. Mac Sheridan, has collected the favorite 
recipes of famous men—and the screen is very 
well represented. We learn, with pleasure, 
that Charlie Chaplin advocates Beefsteak and 
Kidney Pie—in large doses. That Douglas 
Fairbanks goes in for a mysterious desert 
known as Bread Tart, and Macklyn Arbuckle 
recommends Chicken Gumbo. Otis Skinner 
gives a formula for preparing artichokes, 
Eddie Cantor says that he loves Boiled Becf 
with Horseradish Sauce better than anything 
else in the world, and De Wolf Hopper dotes 
upon Raspberry Shortcake. Ray McKee tells 
how to fry rabbit, Harold Lloyd initiates the 
reader into the mysteries of Lemon Layer Cuke, 
and Richard Barthelmess goes to New England 
for Spiced Grapes. Guy Bates Post gives the 
real Persian way of making Lamb Curry. And 
to cap the climax old Flo Zeigfeld, himself, con- 
fesses naively that he likes nothing better than 
Little Chicken Tarts! 


ie is reported, in certain film circles, that Mrs. 
Sidney Drew is soon to leave this country— 
and that she is going to take up a permanent 
residence in Italy. As soon as her present 
vaudeville contract is fulfilled she is going to 
leave for London, there to play for two months 
in the city’s greatest variety theater. And 
then she will retire to her villa on Lake Como 
and listen to the details of a proposition that 
has been made her by an important firm of 
Italian producers. Mrs. Drew has quietly 
given up her country home and her two city 
apartments—and has sold her furniture at 
auction. 


getting on the court calendar again. On 
charges of literary piracy. Authors have 
claimed that they submit scenarios and novels 
and such like and then—with no notice and 
nothing but a rejection slip in the way of evi- 
dence—see those stories and novels re-pro- 
duced upon the silver sheet. It is claimed that 
the company is anxious to settle such cases out 
of court. 


ND still they come. Douglas is not the 

nly Fairbanks in films; there’s a William, 

too. Richard Talmadge made his bow some 
time ago; and now there’s a Buck Mix. 
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RANK MAYO, like many another good 

man before him, is to have his own company. 

After three long years on the Universal lot, 
battling he says to get decent stories, Mayo is 
shaking the dust of Universal City from his feet 
forever. 

It is understood that his wife, Dagmar 
Godowsky, is to play opposite him either as 
leading woman or heavy in most of his pictures. 
One of the reasons Frank wanted his own com- 
pany is in order that he and his beautiful wife 
might be together more. Teamwork, they de- 
clare, is to be their motto. 


‘Two of our best people are thinking 
seriously of the screen as a medium of 
artistic expression. That’s the truth. Medium 
of artistic expression. Because Miss Mary 
Cass Canfield has more than her share of 
worldly goods; what she wants now is, appar- 
ently, glory. 

One of the more serious minded of New 
York’s smart young women, Miss Canfield, 
some time ago gave up active participation in 
society to pursue art in a Greenwich Village 
studio; and now we hear she is to have a réle 
in John Barrymore’s next picture. 

The other aristocratic aspirant to celluloid 
honors is the Marchioness of Queensberry, 
formerly Irene Richards of New York. She is 
said to be rehearsing in a British picture now 
and contemplates coming over here for more 
screen work. 


T’S all right if you live in Manhattan or 

Hollywood, and can see them flitting about 
the theaters and restaurants. But how do 
these stars who spend most of their time going 
abroad and shopping and otherwise enjoying 
existence expect to hold their public following? 

There’s Mabel Normand. We have taken 
great delight in watching her at first nights and 
smart shops and in her limousine; we even have 
the opportunity to talk to her occasionally. 
But how about the public? It hasn’t seen her 
since “‘Molly O.” Her pictures recently have 
been so few and far between that the once be- 
loved name of Mabel Normand has ceased to 
enthrall. People want to see her and ask when 
her next picture is to be shown. But when she 
doesn’t appear on the screen they are apt to 
turn their attentions to some other star. And 
Mabel is the greatest comedienne in pictures 
when she wants to be. 


"THE producers who believe it pays to adver- 
tise, in a big way, would be somewhat dis- 
gruntled if they knew the casual manner in 
which their best stunt publicity is greeted by 
the passer by. 

For “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge” a 
float was rigged up with a huge windmill and 
a queen in ermine and an apache dancer and 
all the trimmings supposedly Parisian. The 
stunt floated down Broadway and two girls 
saw it. “What’s that?” asked one. 

“Why, don’t you know?” replied the other 
scornfully. “That’s to advertise ‘When 
Knighthood was in Flower.’ ” 


“DEN HUR” is being crammed into con- 
tinuity by June Mathis. It will soon be 
produced on the west coast. 

The Ben Hur of the films has not yet been 
cast. But if Rodolph Valentino doesn’t go 
back with Paramount and if he is ever allowed 
to go back to work for another company, he 
will probably play the part. 

Can’t help wondering if Fox will sue the 
“Ben Hur” producers for stealing the chariot 
race from “‘The Queen of Sheba.”’ 


“TE Winter Comes” is still being made. The 
Harry Millarde company, including Percy 
Marmont and Ann Forrest, returned from 
England with only a few scenes, because of the 
unfavorable English climate. The anxiety of 
directors for proper atmosphere may be com- 
mendable but the studio Englands and Italys 
seem as effective as the real thing. Certainly 
Robertson’s ‘‘Spanish Jade” which he went all 
the way to Spain to make, was lovely scenically 


but it was not to be compared with “Senti- 
mental Tommy,” with a Scotch Thrums built 
in Long Island. “Oliver Twist” is correctly 
English; made in Hollywood. J. Gordon 
Edwards journeyed to the Eternal City for 
**Nero”—and then got all mixed up histor- 
ically and used modern and medieval fountains 
for backgrounds. Will Henry King and Lillian 
Gish fare better with the Italian settings for 
“The White Sister’’? 


HE wife of Brinsley Shaw, screen character 

actor, has obtained a divorce. She named 
as co-respondent Marie Mosquini, the little 
brunette who plays opposite Snub Pollard in 
Hal Roach comedies. 

Slim Summerville’s wife says that while he 
may be a comedian on the screen he’s a cave- 
man in real life; and that’s why she was 
granted a divorce from him. 

And on the other hand—Audrey Chapman. 
screen actress, has just become the bride of 
Richard Evan Roberts, a banker. 


*“@ALOME” will be released through United 

Artists. There has been some discussion 
about Nazimova’s newest picture. Strangely 
enough, the censors passed it with scarcely a 
protest. But Hiram Abrams, president of 


_United Artists, evidently didn’t believe it was 


as good as the censors seemed to think; because 
he is reported to have objected strongly to re- 
leasing it. Mary and Doug saw the picture. 
and declared themselves for it in every way 
And so—‘‘Salome”’ will be released through 
United Artists. 


ILLIAN GISH is such a frail, spirituelle 

creature on the screen you can’t visualize 
her, very well, as a healthy human being. 

But before she went to Italy we were lunch- 
ing with her. She ordered a substantial salad 
and ate it with ease while glancing at the 
scenario for ‘The White Sister.” Surely she 
became absorbed in her art and forgot all about 
food? She did not. She ate the rest of our 
ice cream soda. 

With Henry King and his staff she is abroad 
for the atmospheric scenes of her first stellar 
film. Sister Dorothy is working with Dick 
Barthelmess in his newest picture which John 
Robertson, creator of “‘Sentimental Tommy,” 
isdirecting. King and Robertson will alternate 
as directors of the Gish girls and Barthelmess. 

Dorothy and James Rennie are lunching to- 
gether every day. Both are working at the 
same studios, although in different produc- 
tions. They bring their lunch boxes and sneak 
off their respective sets to empty them. Don’t 
say now that there’s no domestic life in motion 
pictures! 


Hew would you like to see Rodolph Valen- 
tino dance the tango? And with his wife, 
the brunette Natacha Rambova? Mrs. Valen- 
tino, by the way, has a curious coiffure on 
occasion. A sort of Psyche, ending over one 
ear. 

The Valentinos, to the delight of the debu- 
tantes, often tango at the Club Royale; and 
they danced together a special “Four Horse- 
men” version for the Equity Annual Ball. 


SHE'S never been in pictures; but right now 
bshe is the New York sensation, so you should 
know about her. The dusky damsel named 
Florence Mills, who danced her way to fame in 
“Shuffle Along,”’ the negro musical show, and 
is now the bright shining star of “‘The Planta- 
tion” revue on Broadway. She’s a lithe, slight 
creature with short shining black hair. And 
she is said to own two Rolls Royce automobiles 
and a Park Avenue apartment house! 


"THE high-browed gentlemen who lie in wait 

for such things grew more than usually 
heated over the changing of the title, “Ching 
Ching Chinaman,” to “Shadows” for screen 
purposes. Of course they blamed the pro- 
ducers. 

But it wasn’t the producers’ fault at all. The 
producers in this case are B. P. Schulberg and 
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The Wilderness Girl of 


: The : 
Country | 
Beyond 


—a great new novel of a 
fighter’s redemption through a 
woman’s faith—by an author 
whose name is a guarantee: 


_ JAMES OLIVER 
_ CURWOOD 


Over 2,000,000 people have 
bought his books. Each of 
his novels has outsold its 
predecessor. And now he 
has beaten all of his pre- 
vious work with a wonder- 
ful tale of wilderness love. 


Whatever else you read 
or give for Christmas this 
year don t let yourself miss: 


“The Country Beyond.” 


Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 
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Al Lichtman. Both have long wanted to make 
Wilbur Daniel Steele’s prize story into a photo- 
play. When Preferred Pictures was formed by 
them, one of the first things they did was to 
buy “Ching Ching Chinaman.” They liked 
the title almost as much as the story. But to 
be on the safe side they sent out letters asking 
the exhibitors what they thought of it. Two 
thirds of the answers were that “‘Ching Ching 
Chinaman” was an awful title. It didn’t 
mean anything; or if it did it meant something 
oriental that the public wouldn’t like right 
now. So it became ‘‘Shadows.” 


Beck JONES isn’t what you'd call a Shakes- 
spearean actor or anything like that. But you 
can’t imagine him in Sennett comedy, can 
you? 

Yet Mr. Jones, now Charles, used to be a 
member of Mr. Sennett’s famous fun company, 
when it was called Keystone. 


REMEMBER Betty Hilburn? 

Everyone predicted for her a great future 
in the films; then Betty married the son of a 
wealthy Manhattan merchant. Now she has 
a baby and is domestic and happy and all that 
sort of thing. 

It is said that the jealousy of a certain young 
woman of the celluloids put the crimp in 
Betty’s career. This young woman couldn’t 
see that Betty’s part in a picture was at all 
necessary, and so it was cut out. But Betty, 
with a home on Riverside Drive and a nice 
husband and everything she wants, has prob- 
ably forgotten all about that. 


OBERT VIGNOLA has gone off for a trip 
round the world. During his absence 
Sidney Olcott will direct Marion Davies, whom 
Vignola has piloted through her most con- 
spicuous successes, including ‘‘When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower.” Bob has worked con- 
scientiously for twelve years and wants a rest. 
To take it he is putting aside offers of $2,500 
a week. 


ARJORY GRANT is now Mrs. Vincent 

Colemans The young leading man who 
has made love to Madge Kennedy and Mae 
Murray and Constance Binney signed his new 
contract in Chicago. where Marjory was danc- 
ing in Ed Wynn’s “‘The Perfect Fool.” The 
Colemans have come to New York and are 
domiciled in a new home in Long Island. She’s 
given up the stage for good. 


AROLD LLOYD hadn’t visited New York 

since his great success, ‘‘Grandma’s Boy,” 
was shown here. And there were some around 
the Pathe office who wondered if Harold would 
be any different; any more upstage. He came 
in one day and followed his usual custom of 
stopping to talk with the telephone operator 
and the stenographers before going into the 
private offices of the chief executives. And now 
they’ll tell you that he’s nicer than ever; that 
you couldn't spoil Harold—not if you applaud 
“Doctor Jack” harder than you did “‘Grand- 
ma’s Boy.” 


HEN you see the new Larry TrimbleeJane 

Murfin production, “Brawn of the 
North,” with Strongheart, our favorite actor, 
note particularly the girl programmed as Jean 
Metcalf, who plays the missionary’s wife. She 
is none other than the co-producer and author 
of the picture, Miss Murfin. And any time 
Mr. Trimble wants to fire her as a writer he 
can hire her right back again as an actress. 


HE fact that there has been a directors’ 

meeting at First National which caused the 
resignation of J. D. Williams as general man- 
ager and the appointment of Richard Rowland 
as his successor, may not interest you. 

But this move will make an impression upon 
the picture industry which wi!l sooner or later 
affect you. Because Williams is forming his 
own company to produce on a very large scale; 
and First National may also enter the produc- 


| tion field. For the present, however, it will 
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continue to release the product of independent 
producers. 


VER know a producer can sell the film 

rights to a play several times? 

A. H. Woods sold ‘“‘Within the Law” and 
**Kick In” to picture producers five years ago 
And the other day he sold them again! After 
this period of years the rights revert to the 
original owner; and he can just keep selling 
them and selling them. Inasmuch as Woods 
received for ‘‘Within the Law” from Joseph 
Talmadge Schenck the tidy sum of $45,000; 
and for “Kick In” which Paramount made 
with Betty Compson and Bert Lytell, $20,000, 
this would seem to be easy money. 


OU’D think that on her first visit to New 
York Bebe Daniels would be greeted at the 

station with a band and the key to the city. 

But she wasn’t. There wasn’t a single, soli- 
tary soul there to meet Bebe and her mother. 
The big station looked bare and New York 
looked cold and uninviting; and she wanted to 
take the very next train back home. | 

It all happened because a telegram failed to 
arrive; and the wild welcome which had been 
planned for the little brunette was spoiled. 
She likes it now; and will probably remain in 
the east for some months. So will Lila Lee 
and Thomas Meighan. 


ILA LEE also told us about Leatrice Joy 

being chosen to play the Manchu girl in 
Hergesheimer’s “ Java Head.” 

“There wasn’t a brunette in Hollywood who 
wouldn't have given everything to play that 
a confessed Lila, “‘but Leatrice was the 
ucky one who got it. She’s such a darling, 
though, that no one could be jealous of her.” 

We liked Lila. Everyone she mentioned she 
praised and she persistently refused to talk of 
herselfi—except in one particular. 

“I’m so stupid,” she admitted. “I don’t do 
any of the things I ought to do. The other 
evening my mother took me to the Hippo- 
drome to hear Tita Ruffo and I was so aston- 
ished when he began to sing—I had always 
thought he was a violinist.” 

It takes courage to tell a story like that on 
yourself, but Lila Lee has previously demon- 
strated her fine courage. A sweet, unspoiled 
little girl, she is, and tremendously human. 


ICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ was of great 

assistance to the Cosmopolitan company 
which went abroad to make his story, “‘ Ene- 
mies of Women.” The noted author joined the 
players, headed by Alma Rubens and Lionel 
Barrymore, at Monte Carlo; and through his 
influence scenes were made in the Casino and 
the Prince’s palace and other places where the 
camera has never before penetrated. Ibanez 
kept company hours, too; he rose at five and 
worked till night. 


RANK BACON, the grand old man of the 

American stage, is dead. 

The creator of “Lightnin’” had a break- 
down while performing his famous réle in 
Chicago, and died a week later. He was “just 
tired,” he said. Overwork was not the cause of 
his death; he lived only for his acting. His last 
performance of Bill Jones was declared to be 
his best. ‘Lightnin’ ” played 1,291 times in 
New York City alone and had been running 
over a year in Chicago. 

Bacon, who was fifty-eight years old, is sur- 
vived by his wife, who shared his years of 
struggle as well as his prosperity; a daughter, 
and a son, Lloyd, a motion picture actor. One 
of the most beloved figures in the theater, he is 
mourned by the thousands he entertained. 


OROTHY DEVORE, who cavorts so 

charmingly in the Christie comedies, is no 
longer married. In case you don’t know she 
ever was, we divulge the additional information 
that Miss Devore was personally known as 
Mrs. Benjamin Sohn, Jr., of Hollywood. The 
late Mr. Devore is wealthy. They had been 
estranged for some time. 
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Questions and Answers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87] 


Greorce H., Ipano.—Jack Holt was a 
clergyman’s son. He used to sing in the choir. 
Holt was born in Winchester, Virginia, May 1, 
1888, but he. came to New York at an early age 
when his father became the pastor of a church 
in the Bronx. He has three children. Mrs. 
Holt has never appeared on the stage or 
screen. The Holts are fond of riding and don’t 
go in much for publicity. 


HARRIETTA.—I’m happy to meet your 
charming family. I take off my chapeau to 
your mother, who must be a wise woman. 
Glad the whole family reads PHotorLay. You 
say you take turns reading it first. I am await- 
ing your photographs and would send you 
mine in return except—I haven’t any. And it 
is against the rules. Iam not a person. Iam 
a department. But write to me again. 


BELLA.—You win. May Allison has been 
married twice. Once to William Stevenson, 
and now to Robert Ellis. She was the wife of 
Stevenson but a short time. Cullen Landis 
played Jim at the age of twenty-two in “The 
Old Nest.” Buddy Messenger was the boy 
Jim. Monte.Blue is married to a non-pro- 
fessional. 


M. C., Frostspurc, Mp.—Bet that’s a hard 
town for actors. I wouldn’t want to play 
there. So your father owns two theaters and 
you get to meet all the stars who appear per- 
sonally. What a lucky girl you are. How 
many other girls would love to change places 
with you? That’s not a question; that’s an 
assertion. House Peters is married to Mae 
King, a non-professional. 


WALLY’s FAN, Grove City, PA.—More cor- 
rectly, one of them. Information about your 
idol is given elsewhere in these columns. Fol- 
lowing is the cast of “‘Way Down East’’: Anna 
Moore, Lillian Gish; her mother, Mrs. David 
Landau; Mrs. Tremont, Josephine Bernard; 
Diana Tremont, Mrs. Morgan Belmont; her 
sister, Patricia Fruen; the eccentric aunt, Flor 
ence Short; Lennox Sanderson, Lowell Sherman; 
Squire Bartlett, Burr McIntosh; Mrs. Bartlett, 
Kate Bruce; David Bartlett, Richard Barthel- 
mess; Martha Perkins, Vivia Ogden; Seth 
Holcomb, Porter Strong; Reuben Whipple, 
George Neville; Hi Holler, Edgar Nelson; Kate 
Brewster, Mary Hay; Professor Sterling, 
Creighton Hale; Maria Poole, Emily Fitzroy. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 120] 


The Man Who Spent 
a Million 
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in the films. He’ll shoot a policeman here, a 
waiter there—wholesale murder, later to be 
incorporated in his pictures. He'll have a 
library of foreign scenes. Good idea, isn’t it? 

Before “Knighthood,” and “Enchantment,” 
and “The Woman God Forgot,” he was with 
Famous Players for five years. There he 
directed several of Pauline Frederick’s best 
pictures, among them “The Spider” and 
“The Moment Before.” He came to the 
screen with the old Kalem |company, as an 
actor, trained by the stage. Before long 
they gave him a star and a script and told 
him to go ahead. He has been directing ever 
since. Alice Joyce, Alice Hollister, Anna Q. 
Nilsson, Tom Moore, Marguerite Courtot all 
called him director. Kalem entrusted him 
with its first two-reeler—“‘The Vampire.’’ He 
was slightly skeptical, and considerably 
startled when it proved a success. 

When he returns he may direct Marion 
Davis in “La Belle Marseillaise ” 
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our 
Future Self 


In a few years you will 
a new person. Every- 
thing about you, except 
theenamel of your ceeth, 
will have changed. Be 
fair now. to the person 
you will be. Read here 
why it is important to 
protect the enamel of 
our teeth by using a 
safe dentifrice. 











tC Enamel of Your Teeth 


Vat ot restore it 





person every seven years is supported by scientific 
‘authority. * 

An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or other 
organs may be healed by Nature, but the thin coat- 
ing of enamel upon your teeth never is renewed, once 
it is broken or otherwise damaged. Then tooth 
trouble is almost sure to begin. 


So select your dentifrice carefully. Choose a safe 
one which will wash and polish the enamel, not one 
which will scour with harsh grit. Colgate’s is safe— 
based on fine precipitated chalk and pure vegetable 
oil soap. The chalk loosens clinging particles from the 
enamel, the pure vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
** Washes’’—and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 
Protect the enamel of your teeth and be fair 


ro your future self by using Colgate’s regu- 
lar 
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*See article on Biology by Professor William Keith Brooks. 
New International Encyclopedia, Vol. III, page 90. 


BIG MONE 


In Magazine and | 
Newspaper Illustrating 


Magazine and news illustrating is a fine, highly paid profession. It 
offers really unlimited opportunities to those who are trained in general 
illustrating, cartooning, comics, etc., with equally profitable side lines of chalk- 
talking, movie animating, and lettering for business uses. The Federal Modern 
Course in illustrating and cartooning has been built by the leading illustrators 
(Neysa MecMein, Briggs, Sidney Smith and thirty-five others). It gives thor- 
ough, practical and complete instruction in all these money-making branches 
of art. What this school will do for you by mail in your spare time is told in the 
32-page book, “‘A Road to Bigger Things.” It describes the Federal 
Course in detail and shows how t! h Federal training you can win 
success. Write for your Free copy ay. Just tear out this advertise- 
ment. Write your name and age in the margin and mail it now. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING 
108 Federal School Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
\ccept “Bayer Tablets of 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and too. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


Aspirin” 













WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
commercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisersin the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand com- 
mercialdrawings. Whoelse could give you so wide 
anexperience? Commercial art is 4 business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 5 

Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
Ask the Advertising Manager of theleading 
newspaper in your section, anywhere 
in the United States, Canada, England 
or Australiamabout the Meyer Both 
Company —let them tell you about us. 
rite for ourillustrated book, *“ YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY”—for one-half the cost 
of malling—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. ,Dept.31, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artista 


among our graduates, Write us. 


For quick relief try Piso’s— 
a remarkably effective syrupdif- | 
ferent from all others. Safe and 
sane for young and old. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 
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Four Kings from Brooklyn 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 ] 


thousand years before Christ on up to the 
French revolution. Now he wants to steam 
into the twentieth century. So don’t be sur- 
prised if you see him riding the range at sunset 
or falling dead of heart trouble over a stock- 
ticker. Royalty is being forced into business 
these days. 


“I’M going to be a juvenile,” he announced 
solemnly. 

**Go on, you’re too fat!”’ jeered Albert A. 
Kaufmann, the general manager of foreign 
productions for Paramount, who is the world’s 
greatest diplomat next to Lloyd George, 
having lasted two years among the foreign 
temperaments. 

“Not fat!’ roared Jannings, bounding up 
and spilling his chair. ‘‘Look!” He unbut- 
toned his coat to show there was no bulge in 
his belt. 

“Uh-huh, you’ve been dieting,” accused 
Kaufmann. ‘‘Why? Come on, tell us the 
reason.” 

Jannings did one of his polar bear lurches 
around the room and then swung about to a 
defiant stand. 

‘My girl said I was too fat.”” He glowered, 
daring us to laugh, which we did. 

Then he slumped down in his chair again. 
But only for a second. 

“I’m going to America,” he proclaimed with 
the finality and stentorian tones of a king. 

**Now, what do you want to go to America 
for?”’ parried diplomat Kaufmann, whose prin- 
cipal task is to keep the players from diving 
into the Atlantic in the general direction of 
Liberty and Dollars. Whenever any one of 
them is free of work for a second he comes 
charging into the managerial sacristy with the 
ultimatum of No America, No Work. 

“You can’t get a drink in America,” I 
reminded, endeavoring to tide over the crisis. 

Jannings shot me his characteristic corner- 
of-the-eye glance. 

“Famous Players will get it for me,” he 
retorted positively. 

“Or maybe you know Jim Quirk,” suggested 
Kaufmann. 

But the situation was not for levity. 

“Why can’t I go to America if Lubitsch 
can?” bawled Brooklyn Emil, swinging up and 
around the room again. 


I think a compromise was finally effected 
whereby Jannings agreed to do one more 
picture in Germany after finishing “Peter 
the Great.” 

At the time of my audience Jannings was 
preparing to attend the Gerhart Hauptmann 
festival, held to honor the sixtieth anniversary 
of the dramatist. He has appeared in more 
Hauptmann réles than any other actor, hence 
was an honor guest at the celebration. 

In Germany, Jannings is quite as celebrated 
for his stage work as for his cinematic achieve- 
ments. Twice a year he plays Danton for Max 
Reinhardt, the German master of stagecraft. 
Most of the leading characters of Shakespeare 
have been envisaged by him at one time or 
another. Very soon America will see a screen 
version of “Othello,” with Jannings as The 
Moor. 

But it is in the Lubitsch productions— 
“‘Passion,” ‘‘ Deception,” and ‘‘The Loves of 
Pharaoh”’—that the star has won his decisive 
triumphs. 

Although I daresay Jannings has never 
indulged in Battle Creek breakfast foods he 
has what they guarantee—both Brain and 
Brawn. 

Whereas the normal American actor takes 
greatest pride in the cellar of his home, 
Jannings invites you to inspect his library. To 
be sure, there is a cellar also, but the library 
ranks higher. From it he has drawn the first 
mental images of the historical characters 
depicted in celluloid. 

For physical make-up he studies portraits. 
But the external is a trivial matter in his 
opinion. He first gets the life of the character 
from history and fiction and biography—the 
whiskers, wigs and facial idiosyncrasies can 
then be assembled quickly. So thoroughly did 
he absorb the imaginary being of Pharaoh 
Amenes that for days after the completion of 
“The Loves of Pharaoh” he was seen striding 
about in his best Egyptian manner. 

Jannings in his réles has reached farther from 
his own personality than has any screen player. 
Each creation has been so distinctly individual 
that the identity of the actor was to be found 
only in the cast of players. There may be 
actors of equal ability but there is none who 
has put his ability to such a severe test of 
versatility. 


The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 


famous, as you choose to view it. It was and 
is yet the greatest screen situation, of un- 
failing power. It may be the innocent man 
on the gallows with the pardon on the way; 
it may be the pursuing vengeance of the 
K. K. K.; it may be the maid in desperate 
conflict with the villain as the hero speeds 
toward the scene; but the bleached abstract 
barebones of the situation are always the same. 

In this ancient drama, “The Life of an 
American Fireman,” the chief arrived at 
last and leaping down rushed into the fire, 
emerging with his wife and child in his arms. 
Saved at last. The breathless race was over 
and the happy ending came in the closing 
close-up. 

All this was crudely done measured in the 
lights of our day. It was a gripping master- 
piece then. It swept the motion picture 
industry then, but it was not so much to 
sweep as now. 

Some incidents of the making of the picture 
are of an amusing passing interest. James 
H. White, the manager of the “kinetoscope 
department” of the Edison establishment, 
elected for himself the leading réle. The 
West Orange fire department was pressed into 


service for the fire house and exterior scenes, 
while the little Edison studio at 41 West 
Twenty-first street supplied the interiors. 

The picture was taking up considerably 
more time than usual and W. E. Gilmore, 
the blunt, vigorously spoken general manager 
of the Edison enterprises, took a look at the 
film in the making. There was an explosion 
when he discovered his department manager, 
James H.White, on the screen as the fire chief. 

“Out with that stuff,” he roared. ‘I don’t 
want White to be an actor. He’s supposed 
to be a manager.” 


O there was a retake. Mr. White’s brother, 

Arthur, also connected with the department 
and of previous experience as a volunteer 
fireman, was cast in his place for the stellar 
r6éle. 

Meanwhile, in the same period came out 
subjects that seem to have had a prophetic 
meaning as we look backwards at them. 
There was “‘The Dream of a Rarebit Fiend,” 
in which Mr. Porter evolved some trick 
photography which showed a terrified man 
in bed sailing over New York City. At 
something near this same time came what 
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seems to have been the first stop motion 
photography with the Edison pictures of the 
Buffalo Exposition illuminations at night. 
The camera was not specially equipped for 
such work, as now. Making careful calcula- 
tions Mr. Porter decided that an exposure 
of eight seconds for each little frame of the 
film was required. He set up his camera and 
for hours he stood counting seconds as he 
gingerly moved the crank to expose a frame 
at a time. The spectacle was a curious one 
to the exposition crowds that passed by, and 
for a maddening four hours the cameraman 
stood counting seconds and trying to explain 
to interfering policemen and spectators in 
the throng that circled about. Incidentally 
this picture was made the night before Presi- 
dent McKinley was shot. 

From the stop motion experience gained 
that night Porter evolved a special camera 
device that made the work simpler and present- 
ly found many other uses for it. 

“Goldy Locks and the Teddy Bears,” a 
playlet in which the actors were a flaxen 
haired doll and the then new Teddy bear toy, 
was among the earliest of Porter’s utilizations 
of the trick possibilities of the stop motion 
camera. The dolls were arranged, a frame or 
single picture of the film exposed, then the 
doll and Teddy bears were moved ever so 
little in the gestures of the action to be por- 
trayed, and again the camera clicked one 
frame. Sixteen times the dolls had to be 
adjusted for every foot of film. Eight hours 
a day for a whole week Porter labored with 
this subject. It was the first animated doll 
picture, and the progenitor of a long line of 
curious camera products. Much later the 
same type of camera action came into use for 
the making of animated cartoons. 


With this same stop motion camera, Porter 
made wildly animated titles of “How 
Jones Lost His Roll,” a pickpocket film. The 
letters of the titles danced and spun about 
and after jumbling over the screen arranged 
themselves magically into the words at last. 
This picture caused a sensation among the 
film makers, and there was a deal of spying 
about and covert inquiry at the Edison plant 
to find out how the thing was done. Within 
a year the competitors had the trick and there 
was a deluge of leaping titles. It gave the 
making of titles an impetus. More titles 
were put into pictures than ever had before 
been deemed necessary, merely so that they 
could be made to leap magically about. 

A fantasy picture which showed something 
of the influence here of the Melies magic 
pictures from France was “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” also made at the Edison plant 
in this period. Among the films of classic 
memory that came from the Melies establish- 
ment in Paris in those days were “ Cinderella,” 
“A Trip to the Moon,’ and “The. Kingdom of 
the Fairies.” They were all bizarre subjects 
in the realm of the miraculous. It had not 
occurred to Europe’s master producer to 
consider subjects of realism. He was a 
magician and his domain was the world of the 
unreal. “The Kingdom of the Fairies’? was 
highly pretentious for its day, with a special 
musical score and a large printed herald 
for general distribution. These were ideas 
that were lost to be discovered again years 
after in picture exploitation. It was given 
premier presentations September 7, 1902, in 
Paris, London and New York. In the cast 
of that twenty-year old picture one finds the 
names of ‘the stellar figures of the light opera 
and variety stages of Europe, and most 
interestingly of all M. Paul Brunet in the réle 
of the Fairy Prince. M. Brunet has been 
known as a screen executive these many years, 
and few who know him suspect him of an 
actor past. 

In the general and accepted piracy of those 
days, practically all of the American film 
makers made duplicated or “dupe” copies 
of these pictures from France and sold them 
widely. 


In 1902 George Melies became so annoyed | 
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WRAP-AROUND 


Invisthle Corseting 
Obtained only by the WRAP-AROUND 


It produces flat, smooth backs, close-fitting 
thighs, and assures success for the new type of 
closely draped gowns. No lacing annoyances 
and no incorrect fittings. 


The Wrap-Around Invisible Corset is produced 
by closing the back of the corset and inserting 
firm sections of surgical rubber, which will expand 
to the requirements of fitting and will contract 
closely to the figure when adjusted. 


The Wrap-Around Invisible Corset is made in all 
sizes and in all types, from the slender figure to the 
heavy, full figures. 
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Price of style shown is $4.00. 
Other models $1.50 up. 





A Banpeavu especially designed to wear ¥ 

with this type of Wrap-around. It extends iy f 
well down below the waist-line and stays ad 
down securely over the low-top of the 


Wrap-around. Prices: $1.00 to $5.00. 
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RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


-the nose 
and throat 








California Bungalow Books 


**Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “‘Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
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524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. ate give quick relief 
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MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
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“These 
Five Things 
me Z~ You Must Do’ 
~Elizabeth Arden 


CLEANSE the skin deeply and thor- 
oughly with Venetian Cleansing Cream. 
$1, $2, $3. 

TONE and FIRM it with Ardena Skin 
Tonic; keeps. the skin fine and clear. 
85c, $2, $3.75. 

NOURISH the skin with Orange Skin 
Food, deep tissue builder for ageing 
and lined faces, $1, $1.75, $2.75. 
PROTECT the complexion with Amor- 
etta Cream, fragrant, vanishing pow- 
der-base. $1, $2. 

EXERCISE the body for health and 
loveliness. Elizabeth Arden has de- 
veloped a splendid program of exercise, 
fully described in a free booklet ‘Your 
Masterpiece Yourself.’ 

You should have “The Quest of the Beautiful,” 
a booklet which is on the dressing tables of thou- 


sands of attractive women throughout the country. 
Send for it today. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
681-M Fifth Ave., New York 
London, 26 Old Bond St. Paris, 225 Rue St. Honore 














Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 










Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instru- 
ments to play and one of the 
mos: beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour’s 
practice and play popular music 
in a few weeks. You can take 
\\ your place in a band within 90 
days if you so desire. Unriv- 
alled for me entertainment, 
a’ church, lodge or school. In big 
< demand for orchestra dance music. 
You may order 
any Buescher 


in advance, and try it six days in your 
own home, without obligation. If per- 
fectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments 
to suit your convenience. 75% of all popular phenseregn 
records are played with Buescher instruments, Ask fer 
pictures of the Nation’s Record Mabers. aelient 
> nearly y 
Saxophone Book Free supremacy, string in- 
struments are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts and 
many other things you would like toknow, Askfor your copy. 
Mention the instrument in in and a complete 
be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 












EYES THAT SPEAK! 





A full page talk in this mag- 
azine would not convince 
you of the unusual merits of 


DELICA-BROW 


as surely as a trial bottle will 
provethem. This is the new 
liquid beautifier and dressing 
for lashes and brows. Tears, 
perspiration or other moisture 
will not cause Delica-Brow to 
streak or smear. 
ry this to beautify your eyes, 
and see the wonderful improvement 
In your appearance. 
Send for Sample—including bone handled brush 
for applying, also full directions. Enclose 25 cents 
for trial size or $1.00 for the large. 





Instrument without paying one cent | 
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| by the flattering attention of the American 
|film men that he sent his brother Gaston 
Melies, a shoemaker, to New York to set up 
an office and protect his interests. A catalogue 
was issued on this occasion announcing “Star 
Films” for sale at the Melies establishment 
at 204 East 38th Street. It contained a 
foreword saying: 
CAUTION 


GEORGE MELIES, proprietor and 
manager of the Theater Robert Houdin, 
Paris, is the originator of the class of cine- 
matographic films which are made from 
artificially arranged scenes, the creation 
of which has given new life to the trade at 
a time when it was dying out. He con- 
| ceived the idea of portraying magical and 
mystical views, and his creations have 





been imitated without success ever since. 

A great number of French, English and 
American manufacturers of films who are 
searching for novelties, but lack the in- 
genuity to produce them, have found it 
easier and more economical to copy the 
“Star Films” and to advertise their poor 
copies as their own original conceptions. 
This accounts for the simultaneous ap- 
pearance in several issues of a well known 
New York paper of advertisements of the 
celebrated “‘Trip to the Moon,” by four 
or five different concerns, each pretending 
to be its creator. All these pretensions 
were false. The “Trip to the Moon” as 
| wellas “Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Astron- 
omer’s Dream,” “Cinderella,” “Red Rid- 
| ing Hood,” “ Blue Beard,” “ Joan of Arc,” 
| “Christmas Dream,” etc., etc., are the 
| personal creations of Mr. George Melies, 
who himself conceived the ideas, painted 
the accessories and acted on the stage. 

In opening a factory and office in New 
York we are prepared and determined 
energetically to pursue all counterfeiters 
and pirates. We will not speak twice; we 
will act. 

GASTON MELIES, 
General Manager. 


Something of the status of motion picture 
| making is indicated by M. Melies, studied 
/and emphatic use of the phrase “cinemato- 
graphic films which are made from artificially 
|arranged scenes.” This was, he saw, one 
|of the most pronounced differences between 
| his product and that typical films of the day 
|in which they were made. It is most sig- 
| nificant, too. The Melies pictures were the 
| first which presented not merely éhings but 
ideas, ideas originated for the screen. Melies 
| started creating for the screen while others 
fey picturing ready made subjects. 


| 





UT the magic of Melies had lost its savor 

and the new photodramatic principle of 
realism embodied in “The Life of an American 
| Fireman”’ was marching on to claim the screen 
for its own. 

In this time Porter of Edison made a casual 
subject cf no great screen importance that 
was to prove a stepping stone to historic 
achievement. In the advertising department 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad was Wendell P. Colton, a young man 
with a highly successful advertising idea—the 
‘famous “Phoebe Snow,” a mythical girl in 
| white who rode on “‘The Road of Anthracite” 
without soiling her gowns, all to the rocking 
horse rhythm of accompanying jingles. 
Marie Murray, a photographer’s model, was 
cast for a motion picture rendition of the 
Phoebe Snow réle by Porter. The picture 
was made on the Lackawanna and Porter got 
'on friendly terms with the officials of the 
|railway. ‘This was soon to prove valuable. 

Not long thereafter Porter was talking of 
possible actors for some bit of a playlet, in 
|conference with William Gilroy, property 
| man of the Edison plant, and Billy Martinetti, 
| acrobat, scene painter and handy man. 

“TI know a fellow that used to be in ‘The 
Great Train Robbery’ on the road,” suggested 
| Martinetti. 
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Porter got a flash of an idea from the title. 
“The Great Train Robbery” was a stage 
production and was of no relation to the 
motion picture that resulted from this casual 
mention. 

“That’s a subject,” Porter noted to himself. 
Presently he went to work on the idea, writing 
a memorandum of the scenes of a simple story 
of a train hold-up, a pursuit, a dance hall 
episode, and an escape. This was a step 
a little farther into the creative realm than 
“The Life of an American Fireman” had been. 
The motion picture had been long familiar 
with fire engines as screen material. 

It was in the fall of 1903 that Porter started 
“The Great Train Robbery.” He looked 
about for a cast. At this time the benches 
of Union Square, the rendezvous for variety 
actors and unappreciated Hamlets, were the 
hunting ground for Biograph, Edison and 
Vitagraph in quest of performers. But this 
picture was a shade more exacting. It was 
necessary to have stunt actors. Frank 
Hanaway, an actor with experience in the 
U. S. cavalry, was induced to work in the 
picture because he could fall off a galloping 
horse without killing himself. George Barnes, 
a performer at Huber’s Museum, a Fourteenth 
street variety house, was selected for the réle 
of one of the robbers. 


A? this juncture a vaudeville performer with 
a sketch of his own to put on appeared at 
the Edison studio casting about for a possible 
engagement. He was Max Aronson, who 
by the theatrical transmutation of names, 
had by this time become Max Anderson. 
It was not long after that he became G. M. 
Anderson by another stage in the process— 
the same who became world famous as Broncho 
Billy, which is another story. 

“Can you ride, Mr. Anderson?” 

“T was born on a horse and raised in Mis- 
souri,” Anderson snapped back, in just that 
dashing western way. He had just come on 
from St. Louis. 

“Good,” Porter decided. 
robber in this picture.” 

Then Porter prevailed on the Lackawanna 
to loan him a special train. The cost then 
would have made the picture impossible if 
the train had to have been obtained by charter. 
The train scenes were made near Paterson 
in New Jersey. As one of the thrills the 
fireman, doubled by a dummy, was tossed 
from the train as it neared the high bridge on 
the Passaic river. The dummy fell on a 
trolley track below in front of a speeding 
car. 

The emergency brakes screeched and 
the car came to a violent stop, filled with 
fainting and screaming passengers. A _ riot 
followed when the unintended victims of the 
scene discovered the deception. 

The riding scenes were made in the wilds of 
Essex County park in New Jersey. Porter 
with his cast started from a livery stable in 
West Orange to ride to location. When the 
company arrived Max Anderson was missing. 
It was too late and too expensive to trouble 
about a missing star then. Porter doubled 
the part and went ahead. 

Essex park resounded with rough riding 
and loud shooting. 

A policeman dashed into the scene. 

“You can’t shoot in the park and it’s 
against the law to use firearms on Sunday— 
you’re all arrested.” 

Just then a squad of actors representing 
the sheriff’s posse galloped into the scene 
pursuing the robbers. They were firing as 
they came. 

The policeman disappeared in the adjacent 
tall timber. He had never heard of motion 
pictures. 

In the evening when the horses were re- 
turned to the stable, Porter made inquiry 
about the missing Anderson. 

“Lost a man somewhere along the line— 
did you see anything of him?” 

“Oh, that guy—yep, the hoss throwed him 
about a block down the street and he led him 


““You’re a train 
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back and took the next train back to New | 


York.” 


So the legend runs of the first horse exploit | 


of Broncho Billy. Anderson returned to 
appear in the train scenes only. 

Marie Murray of Phoebe Snow fame and 
a friend, 
model, appeared in the dance hall scenes. 
Billy Martinetti was the fiddler. 

“The Great Train Robbery” 
inserts and cutbacks 


vibrated with 


Lou Payne, also a photographer’s | 


in true photoplay | 


fashion, and closed with a punch, consisting | 
of a close-up of George Barnes as the leading | 


robber pointing a revolver into the eye of the 
audience. 

The picture was, for its day, 
the picture makers now would advertise to 
the public as “an epoch making achievement 
of the art of the motion picture 
exhibitors as “‘a box office knockout.” 

“The Great Train Robbery” 


the sort that | 


” and to the | 


went on its | 


first runs at Huber’s Museum, at the Eden | 


Musee and at Hammerstein’s. 
picture as their principal property, numerous 


exhibitors started with temporary store shows | 


There was a 
with this 


and traveling picture outfits. 
new invasion of the back country 
thriller. 

The indefatigable Sigmund Lubin 
Philadelphia rushed into production a com- 
petitive attraction, humorously like producers 
of today in their copy cat pursuit of all out- 
standing success. “Pop” Lubin’s 
pleased him considerably and he made it the 
focal subject of selling campaigns. The first 
motion picture advertisement to appear in 

“Billboard,” for many years after an important 
picture medium, was published by Lubin in | 
the issue dated October 15, 1904: 


BOLD BANK ROBBERY 
The Greatest Production in 30 Motion 
Tableaux 
Length 600 feet Price $66 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains 30 half-tones and full description. 
Lubin’s 1905 Exposition Model Cineo- 
graph and Stereopticon combined, to- 
gether with Electric Lamp, Adjustable 
Theostat and Calcium Light... .$75.00 

Two Cineograph Films (100 feet 
each), 200 ft. films at $11.00 per 
100 feet 
Two Monarch records, playing the 
music for the above Cineophone 
Films, $1 each 





‘Toetal.....- $09.00 
With this outfit complete for $99.00 we 
will give 

FREE OF CHARGE Victor Talking 
Machine Complete, including horn and 
sounding box. This Victor Outfit is the 
latest improved model and could not be 
purchased at retail for less than $37.50. 
S. LUBIN 23 South Eighth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Pop” Lubin’s advertisement offers several 
points of special interest. It shows how a 
motion picture exhibitor could begin his 
career on ninety-nine dollars. It points to 
the primitive conditions of the time when 
calcium lights had to be carried for com- 
munities that had no electric service. And 
there, too, was one of the several early day 
sync hronizations of film and phonograph with 
the ‘‘cineophone” pictures and the little 
Victor talking machine. 


by tracing the development of the screen 
drama it is significant to note the use in this 
advertisement of the term tableaux for scenes. 
The very words used then show the reluctance 
with which the screen story idea developed. 
The Vitagraph, the triumvirate of Blackton. 
Smith and Rock, in the same years was follow- 
ing a course of screen development hazily 
parallel to the evolution that we have seen 
sharply outlined in the efforts of Porter at the 
Edison studio. About contemporary w ith 
“‘The Life of an American Fireman” made by | 
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O disappointment this Christmas if 

Santa brings Wilbur Buds; there is noth- 
ing the kiddies like better than this delicious 
solid vanilla chocolate. Let them eat as 
much as they please—wholesome and nour- 
ishing. 


Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


WilburBuds® 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


A-9 H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. *&T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WL. DOUGLAS 


$5 96 $7 &§8 SHOES.ctwom: 


and WOMEN a 


W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 


W. a DOUGLAS shoes for style, material and work- 


manship are unequaled for the 
price. lt is worth while for you to know that when |] 
you buy W. L. Douglas shoes you are getting the’  ~ 
benefit of his forty years experience in making the 
best shoes possible for the price. i 


W. L. DOUGLAS £2°¢s are always worth the price 


paid for them. Wear them and 
save money. Protection against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped onevery pair. 


W. L. DOUGLAS Shoes are sold in 110 of our own 


stores in the large cities and by 
shoe dealers everywhere. Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


If not for sale in ag vicinity, write for catalog. ULE he l, 































Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 


W.L. Douglas name and trait 
ts the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of quality at the lowest 





TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 








handles W. L. he shoes, write — possible cost. The name and price ts 
for exclusive rights to handle this oule eur las Shoe Co, plainly stamped on the sole. 
selling, quick turn-over line. 1265 Spark St St. Brockton, Mass 
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for one year effective with the next issue. 


RATES 
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epilator 







Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best 
eee: DeMiracle to one spot 


and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the 
results will prove that DeMiracle 
is the best hair remover on Earth. 






You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- | 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle |} 
Guarantee and we will refund |/ 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 








DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste or so called Cream. 
You simply wet hairwith this nicz 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- |%6 
nomical because there is nowaste. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 | 
I 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, 








in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. pate 
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LAUITACC |i 

Dept. Q-23, Park Ave. and 120th St. “ 
New York 
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| Porter of Edison, 





was Vitagraph’s tabloid 
version of “A Gentleman of France” with 
Kyrle Bellew. It was something between 
the embryo of a screen play and a mere photo- 
graphic reproduction of an excerpt from the 
stage play, in which Bellew was appearing 
under the auspices of Theodore Liebler & 
Company. This film was really an excuse for 
the topical function of picturing the famous 
sword combat on the stairs, the high point 
of the play. But it was in such indirect and 
incidental paths that drama was beginning to 
creep furtively into the motion picture. 

The sword fight on the stairs made a con- 
siderable impression on J. Stuart Blackton 
in those remote Vitagraph days. Twenty- 
two years later we find Mr. Blackton using 
the same “‘business”’ in “The Glorious Adven- 
ture,” the Lady Diana Manners picture in 
Prizma color. In 1900, the sword fight was 
a picture of 300 feet of film. In 1922 it had 
become an incidental element of a picture 
drama requiring 7,000 feet of film. In 1900 
the motion picture was learning to identify 
its alphabet building blocks. In 1922, it had 
learned to make them tell stories. 

The next milestone in the development of 
the screen drama as exemplified by Vitagraph 
was a most pretentious effort in one whole 
reel, a thousand feet of film, “Raffles the 
Amateur Cracksman,” made in 1905 in the 
little studio among the steam clouds atop the 
Morse building. This was also a Liebler stage 
play. Vitagraph paid for the motion picture 
rights by an agreement to give Liebler & 
Company credit on the main title. Stage 
plays cost the screen. more now. In 1920, 
D. W. Griffith paid $175,000 for “Way Down 
East.” 

“Raffles” in a thousand feet was produced 
about a year later than “The Great Train 
Robbery” in its eight hundred feet. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both of 
these pictures, so significant as indices of 
the development, should each have brought 
to the films two names destined to a wide fame 
in the years tocome—G. M. Anderson in “The 
Great Train Robbery,” and Jimmy Sherry, now 
J. Barney Sherry, in the title rdle of “‘ Raffles.” 
Mr. Sherry is still a star appearing in current 
productions. He is probably the only figure 
on the screen of 1923 whose career before the 
camera extends back so early as 1905. 

By this time G. M. Anderson had entered 
the service of Vitagraph and was a collaborator 
with Blackton and Smith in the making of 
“Raffles” and a number of pictures which 
followed. 


YRTER wrote the scenario for “‘The Great 

Train Robbery.” Vitagraph took a ready 
made stage play. The issue between the 
original script and the borrowing from the 
media of the stage and printed page began, 
we see, at the very birth of the photoplay. 

Tracing the development of photoplay 
technique we find Porter following “The 
Great Train Robbery” with “‘ Kleptomaniacs,”’ 
a picture play of about equal length. It 
presented the parallel stories of a rich woman 
caught shoplifting, and considerately treated 
as a victim of kleptomania, and of a poor 
woman arrested on the same charge and 
ruthlessly rushed to jail. The two stories 
ran through the film neck and neck. Both 
in treatment and theme there is something 
about it that suggests an early conception of 
the thing that D. W. 
“Intolerance.” 

Porter was tireless in pursuit of new effects, 
trying to see what the camera could do as an 
instrument of expression. Taking a notion 
from Henry E. Dixey’s current stage success 
with “Seven Ages,’’ Porter made a symbolic 
subject under the same title. It was hardly 
more than a series of tableaux experimenta- 
tions in light effects. ‘‘Seven Ages” in the 
screen version opened with Youth swinging 
in the flecked shade and sunshine of the old 
apple tree and concluded with Old Age seated 
in the glow of the fireplace. It is interesting 
to the student of the motion picture as proba- 


Griffith tried to do in 
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bly the first screen subject that consciously 
made use of shadows in pictorial composition. 

There is a tinge of interest in examining the 
cast of Dixey’s “Seven Ages’’ to find that 
Master Thomas Ince had a juvenile part in 
the piece. Little Tommy Ince was un- 
wittingly close to the motion picture which 
in after years gave him fame and fortune. 

While these developments were taking place 
at Edison and Vitagraph’s studios, Biograph 
was proceeding in the same general direction, 
mayhap a trifle laggardly. The Biograph’s 
activities were confused not a little by the 
mutoscope peep show phase of the business. 
Tt was in that time highly profitable, because 
of the limitations of the peep show machine, 
no longer a contributor to motion picture 
progress. Biograph pictures had two func- 
tions, one to supply the thundering old 
Biogranh projector used in the theaters, the 
other to supply subjects for the card wheels 
of the peep show parlor machines. The 
influence of this dual purpose tended to inter- 
est Biograph in short novelty subjects. It 
will be remembered that Biograph was using 
the motion picture devices that Herman 
Casler and H. N. Marvin had created to 
enable them to compete with Edison— 
machines that handled a great wide filmeight 
times the size of the Edison standard and 
requiring special projection machines. This 
physical condition for a time held Biograph 
apart from the rest of the field. Meanwhile 
Biograph in the 1900 period held the cream 
of the world’s motion picture patronage with 
its very considerable foreign connections. 
The greater part of the motion picture busi- 
ness was then the service of films, projection 
machine and operator, booked as an act to 
vaudeville houses. In this Biograph was 
dominant. Drama meant long pictures. 
The vaudeville house, just like the peep show, 
called for brief novelties. 


URNING back into Biograph archives 

of the time we discover that the present 
Prince of Wales posed for the British Biograph 
& Mutoscope Company in rg01. A mutoscope 
peep show machine with this picture and others 
was installed on the H. M. S. Ophir when the 
present King of England went on his cruise 
around the world. A special showing on the 
Biograph screen was given for King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra at St. James palace 
that year. Joseph Mason, still an expert 
technician in motion pictures, was the camera- 
man and operator. E. B. Koopman, the 
promoter member of the old K. M. C. D. 
syndicate, Biograph’s foreign representative, 
was in charge of the showing. With them 
was William Van Doren Kelley, just Will 
Kelley then, who had come on to London from 
New Jersey to help Koopman in the installa- 
tion of mutoscope parlors in Europe. Kelley 
set up the machines and painted the frescoes 
on the walls. This was the beginning of a 
significant connection in motion picture 
annals, unapparent then. In 1902 Kelley 
left the Biograph company, convinced that 
it was on its last legs and that the motion 
picture was headed toward oblivion. Ten 
years elapse before Kelley appears in motion 
picture history again as the inventor of the 
Prizma process. 

Some famous stage names are to be found in 
the old records of the British Biograph, which 
made much of photographing bits from the 
legitimate and vaudeville stages. Miss Julia 
Neilson as Nell Gwyn and Edward Terry as 
Charles IT in “Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” posed 
for a 157 foot Biograph subject in London in 
1900. Biograph also made a 156 foot specimen 
scene from “English Nell,” a similar play with 
Miss Marie Tempest as Nell Gwyn, Frank 
Cooper in the réle of King Charles and Fuller 
Mellish as Lord Carford. 

The Biograph system of making motion 
pictures on the great wide film was a com- 
mercial handicap in several directions. All 
practical considerations tended toward the 
elimination of the ponderous biograph machine 
in favor of the smaller cameras and smaller 
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Im of the Edison system. This was pointedly | 
Hemonstrated at the Palace theater in London | 
n 1903. Biograph had been holding forth suc- | 
essfully for a long period at a weekly fee of | 
#200. Charles Urban, who had his eye on this | 
highly desirable booking, waited an opportune | 
ime. It arrived with Biograph’s presentation | 
bf the glories of Carnarvon Castle. 

“T can give you as good a picture of the 
astle as that and do it for £40 a week,”’ Urban | 
old the manager. 

“Impossible.” 

“T’ll show you,” Urban replied. He in-| 
stalled his small projector with its Edison size | 
film and proceeded to throw a picture on the | 

Palace screen as large and perfect as that pre- | 
sented by the ponderous and expensive Bio- | 
sraph. The business was his. 


A T the Alhambra theater Urban’s pictures 
held the 9:30 o’clock turn of the evening en- 
ertainment for five years. It was here that he 
presented the first consistent line of scientific 
motion pictures under the general title of 
“The Unseen World.” These were largely 
microscopic subjects made by Martin Duncan. 
One memorable subject, entitled “Stilton 
Cheese,” caused something of a sensation in 
staid Britain, which takes its cheese right 
seriously. The picture showed the industries, 
wars, loves and excitements of the joyous | 
micro-organisms that produce the flavor of 
Stilton. The microscope and the motion pic- 
ture camera combined exposed more of the | 
secrets than anybody wanted to know. A| 
delegation of cheese makers called on Charles 
Urban to demand of him that he desist. If it 
happened today the cheese makers would prob- 
ably band together and employ a Will Hays to 


tell the public the cheese mites were really all | 


right in spite of the evidence. 

Delegations and protests about the motion 
picture were common then. In 1902 Urban 
presented pictures of the coronation of King 
Edward VII. The exterior scenes were gen- 
uine. The actual coronation in Westminster 
Abbey was from a motion picture reconstruc- 
tion of the event staged in Paris by George 
Melies. The thing was done in an imposing 
way, with the most pretentious set that had 
yet been constructed for the purposes of the 
films. Everything was excellent but the one 
little detail of the crown. It was too small for 
the actor who sat in the réle of Edward VII. 
In the course of the ceremonies the crown 
skidded a trifle and created an impression that 
his Royal Highness was slightly jingled. There 
were violent denunciations of the picture and 
it seemed discreet not to persist in the showings. 

The Urban exploit in supplanting Biograph 
at the Palace in London, plus the pressure of a 
growing market for Edison size films in the 
United States, led Biograph to acquire for use 
in its New York plant an Urban-Warwick cam- 
era made in London. For a considerable time 
Biograph made its pictures with both the old 
type Biograph machine and the Warwick cam- 
era. This further complicated the legal affairs 
}of the motion picture with prosecutions by 
Edison for this infringement. He could not, 
because of his failure to take out foreign pat- 
ents, move against the Urban-Warwick camera 
abroad, but he tried to suppress it in the United 
States. 

Biograph was now making three kinds of 
motion pictures, Biograph standard, muto- 
scope and peep show pictures and Edison 
standard films. Biograph was progressing 
slowly on the screen, but it had the peep show 
business all alone. By 1900 Edison had made 
and sold 978 of his peep show kinetoscopes and 
Biograph had sold nearly 10,000 mutoscopes. 
At this time there were probably not more than 
1,500 motion picture projection machines in 
the world. The projected motion picture had 
been in existence five years then. The peep 
show still dominated. 

Following in the wake of Porter’s ‘‘The 
Great Train Robbery” came Biograph’s first 
effort at telling a story on the screen. In 1904, 
the year after Porter’s picture, Wallace 
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A Harmless-Sure-Clean External Liquid 


IN PRIVATE USE SIXTEEN YEARS 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


TO REDUCE ANY DESIRED 
PARTS OF THE BODY 


You actually feel the 
fatty parts melt away. 


LEGS - ARMS - NECK 
ANKLE - BUST - HIPS 
ABDOMEN - BACK 
DOUBLE CHIN 
“Just lay it on and pat it in 


And you can watch yourself 
grow thin” 





Results noted from first application 


DIETING | 
DRUGS | 
EXERCISE 


“Slendaform absolutely reduced my 
abdomen several inches in four 
applications.” 
Mrs. BETTY BEST—Modiste 
63 West 56th St., New York 
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Gives you freedom from agonizing diets, dangerous internal drugs 
and vigorous exercises, which at best give but indifferent results. 


LARGE CAN $5.0 
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AT ALL DRUG STORES OR— 
SLENDAFORM CORPORATION 


SUITE 801, Dept. B. 15 West 34th Street, (NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Shipped in 
Plain Cover 
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McCutcheon, directing for Biograph, set out to 

















Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—=A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates™no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


P1ISO’S—For Coughs & Colds 


MAKE MONEY 


> AT HOME = 


‘OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
| no matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
| Full particulars and klet Free. 
. AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


| 210 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress @ cut ; 
















‘ . - . € Cut and mail to 
and Costume Designing during their spare moments. § FRANKLIN 
: INSTITUTE 

IN TEN WEEKS fon con 


- 

> 
F Rochester, N. Y. 
s 


Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 


$45 to $100 a Week ; 


MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Shop price $40.00 Every woman should design and make her own evening 
Cost to make 15.00 gowns, dresses, waists, skirts, lingerie, wraps, coats and 
Youcan save$25.00 suits at one-third the shop price. ; 


2 
| Hundreds of Women Are Learning Millinery by Mail | : 


Send me AT ONCE, free 
of any charge whatever, 

sample lessons from the 

Home Study Course here 

checked. 

() DRESS DESIGNING 
[) MILLINERY 
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construct a bit of a photoplay around a class 
fied advertisement in the New York Herald 
celebrated “personal column.” This colum 
eventually got the Herald into considerab 
trouble, since it was flagrantly used for pu 
poses popularly considered immoral. “Pe 
sonal” was chosen as the title for McCu 
cheon’s picture. The plot related the adve 
tures of a hopeful dandy with a carnation in h 
coat lapel who had advertised his willingness t 
meet a girl at Grant’s Tomb on Riversi 
The picture depended for its intere 
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il Let Christmas be what we propose : i 

i Take a tip that old Santa Claus knows— 

- If your friends you esteem, 

) Make their thankfulness beam 

NY From now until next winter's snows. 
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i ) Drive. 
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f FOR CHRISTMAS— 

i 

‘! GIVE A SUBSCRIPTION 

il 

‘| TO “PHOTOPLAY” 

f 

‘ Thus the Christmas spirit will not wither along with the 
i holly and mistletoe. Such a gift, repeating itself month 
it} after month, defies the legend of wintertime to snuff it out. 
: Photoplay Magazine reveals Filmland to the recipient—and who. 
i isn’t interested in motion pictures? Contributed to by a staff of 
i! photographers and writers to whom every corner of filmland is ever 
i! open, Photoplay affords the most interesting illustrations, cleverest 
ui paragraphs, truest personality sketches and breeziest information 
rf about the magic land and fascinating celebrities behind the Screen. 
: To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and 

\ most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been 

\). provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 

i will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name 

iW and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which 

MF will be sent either to you or the recipient of the gift. 

i When you return coupon, attach a Postal or Express money order or a Check 
i 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 

; Dept. 14-A, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
lis 





Year, $2.50. Six months, $1.25. Canada, $3.00 per year. Foreign Countries, $3.50 per year. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. 14-A, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen:— Enclosed find $................... 
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and action largely on the ensuing chase, i 
volving citizens, policemen, workmen and 
general miscellany of persons. 

“Personal” was a full reel in length. It w 
issued August 8, 1904. This picture w 
probably the first to present the chase idea i 
full bloom. Chases and pursuits of the kin 
became the prevailing motif in motion pictur 
production as a consequence of the success o 
“*Personal.” The chase remains with us toda 
as one of the most valuable properties of th 
fabricators of slapstick comedy. 

Something of the prevailing conception o 
materiai for the motion picture is presented i 
the catalogue of “The Celebrated Crescen 
Films, Manufactured by Paley & Steine 
40 West 28th Street, New York City,” issued 
in 1905. The supreme masterpiece of th 
array of pictures listed was entitled “ Around 
New York in Fifteen Minutes.”” This mean 
one reel of film, a thousand feet. Scene b 
scene the picture is described. Concerning 
Scene g, the catalogue says:— 


“The Flatiron Building on a Windy Day 
—This side splitting scene was taken 
January 25, 1905, when the wind was 
blowing a gale, and gives one a general 
idea of what women experience on a 
windy day around this noted corner. The 
great velocity of the wind can be plainly 
seen by the manner in which the pedes- 
trians are clutching at their hats and skirts 
and grasping at anything for support. It 
is at this corner where one can get a good 
idea of the prevailing types in hosiery and 
lingerie. This is the finest picture that has 
ever been taken at this corner, and we can 
safely recommend it as something excep- 
tionally fine.” 

The next subject listed by Paley & Steiner i 
nearly as illuminating. The title of a long and 
gruesome descnption reads: “Avenging 
Crime, or Burned at the Stake—a lynching i 
all its details—585 feet.” 


While the motion picture was thus halting] 
clambering along the way towards the photo- 
drama, the theater of the motion picture was 
making a tedious parallel progress. It was 
inevitable that the picture and the picture 
theater should grow up inter-dependent. 


EN the motion picture emerged ginger- 

ly from its position as the chaser at the 

end of the vaudeville program and the black 

tent side shows seeking to appear on its own 

unsupported merits, it could afford only the 

most unpretentious of presentations. The 

picture theater started with the “store show”’ 

and became almost immediately the “nickel 

odeon,” stamped with the curse of its cheap 
ness. 

In earlier chapters we saw the first stord 
shows, as they were conducted in the extreme 
youth of the projected picture by Leroy 
Latham, with the old Latham eidoloscope it 
1895. A lack of pictures to vary the progra 
and the weakness of the first pictures tha 
moved and meant nothing inevitably termin 
ated that early effort. Sporadically the same 
sort of screen entertainment was being offered 
in various parts of the country for brief periods 
but the real beginning of the development tha 
was to give the United States twenty thousand 
theater screens was yet to come. 

Many and various beginnings might bk 
cited. But a survey of the records indicate 
that the main current of picture theater pro 
ress began in 1902, just as the first crude pho 
















| to plays were coming to the screen. 
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The morning of April 16, 1902, a reader of 
the theater advertising column on page one of 
the Los Angeles Times would have discovered 
a modest announcement: 


ELECTRIC THEATER, 262 S. Main, 

opp. 3rd St. 

New Place of Amusement 

Up to date high class moving picture en- 

tertainment, especially for ladies and 

children. See the Capture of the Biddle 

Bros., New York in a Blizzard, and many 

other interesting and exciting scenes. An 

hour’s amusement and genuine fun for 
10 CENTS ADMISSION 
Evenings: 7:30 to 10:30 


This was the way that Thomas L. Tally in- 
formed the world that in Los Angeles the 
motion picture was making its debut as an 
independent entertainer. He saw that its 
destiny was not locked up in the peep show 
machines in his phonograph parlor. 

The advertisement of the next day indicates 
that the business of the opening night was so 
encouraging that Mr. Tally had decided to 
open his house in the afternoon with “‘matinees 
for children, five cents admission.” 

By April 27 Mr. Tally had discovered an im- 
provement in nomenclature calculated to make 
the public understand better what it was all 
about. He called the Electric Theater’s pro- 
gram “A vaudeville of motion pictures lasting 
one hour.” The bill had also been improved by 
adding pictures of Prince Henry of Prussia who 
was then visiting the United States. This 
show continued through May, and on June 1 
there was a complete change of program to 
make room for “A Great Bullfight, fought be- 
fore President Diaz and his entire Cabinet in 
the City of Mexico, Feb. 2, 1902.” Melies’ 
“Trip to the Moon,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“The Kingdom of the Fairies,” and similar 
subjects appeared on the Electric’s screen. 

When Edison’s “The Great Train Robbery” 
arrived, Mr. Tally wasso filled with enthusiasm 
at its success that he sold his theater and took 
the road, showing the exciting one reel super 
feature of 1903 all over the west. He presently 
returned to Los Angeles and resumed the oper- 
ation of motion picture theaters for here he has 
been an exhibitor continuously for twenty 
years. 


LOSELY contemporary with Tally were 

David Grauman of San Francisco, father of 
the Sid Grauman who now exhibits motion pic- 
tures in Los Angeles, and Tony Lubelski of 
Oakland, Calif. 

All of these first theaters alike had to pur- 
chase their films outright from the makers in 
the east or their agents, concerns like the 
Kleine Optical Company of Chicago, or Rich- 
ard Nehls’ tilm department at Montgomery 
Ward’s. The standard price for motion pic- 
tures then was ten or eleven cents a foot, mak- 
ing a reel cost approximately a hundred dollars. 
This was a heavy burden of expense upon such 
modest enterprises as the first screen theaters. 
The film exhausted its entertainment value in 
any community long vefore it was worn out. 
The remaining value in it was a dead asset on 
the hands of tne theater man. A change in the 
system of distribution had to come before any 
considerable growth of the industry was 
possible. 

Harry J. Miles, who had returned from his 
adventures with the motion picture camera in 
Alaska, was struck with an idea. The idea had 
more gold in it than was ever taken out of 
Alaska. There was Grauman buying a reel a 
week for a hundred dollars to show it in San 
Francisco and there was Lubelski doing the 
same thing in Oakland across the bay. It was 
the summer of 1902. Herbert Miles, brother 
and partner on the Alaskan expedition, had 
gone to New York to sell their films to Bio- 
graph and had connected with that concern as 
an independent sales agent. 

“If you will send me some films,” Harry J. 
wrote to Herbert Miles, “‘I can rent a reel to 
Grauman for a week for $50 and then get 
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another $50 from Lubelski. After that what- 
ever we get is profit.” 

So the first motion picture exchange in the 
world was born. 

This first exchange was the parlor floor of | 
the boarding house where Harry Miles was | 
stopping, at 116 Turk street in San Francisco. 

It seemed an interesting but unimportant | 
venture then. But it was the most important | 
development in the motion picture since the 
invention of the projection machine. 

From that point onward the history of the 
motion picture becomes very largely the story 
of film distribution. It was distribution that 
evolved the great industry of today, created | 
the stars and piled up the millions in film 
fortunes. 

Within six years distribution had risen to 
dominate the art and industry of the motion 
picture. It continues to dominate it today. 

But the motion picture was not yet done 
with novelties and by-paths. The development | 
was not yet lined out in a clean cut, well de- 
fined direction. The industry was still gather- 
ing to itself in these meanderings the men who 
were to rise with it from timid beginnings to 
positions of world importance in the motion | 
pictures of today. | 


| 





"THE early motion picture was so given to 

picturing the fire engine on its spectacular | 
dashes through city streets that there seems a | 
sort of fitness in the fact that a fireman came to | 
discover a new screen opportunity and give a) 
new impetus to the business of showing films. | 

In 1900, George C. Hale, chief of the Kansas | 
City, Mo., fire department and inventor of | 
most of the modern fire fighting apparatus, | 
took an expert fire team to London to a world 
conclave of fire fighters held at the Crystal | 
Palace. Automatic devices and the extraor- | 
dinary discipline of his crew enabled Hale to | 
take all of the prizes and made him the sensa- | 
tion of London for the day. 

Hale’s fire fighters were so fast that they | 
were out of their cots, hitched and out of the 
exposition firehouse before the British timers | 
of the show had set their stop watches going. 
They had done in seconds what the best 
European fire departments did in minutes. 

This is important because it made a show- 
man of Chief Hale. 

At the Crystal Palace, Hale learned some- 
thing about thrills and how to get the 
crowd out on the edge of the seat. He got an 
inkling of the profits of successful entertain- 
ment. | 

When the St. Louis exposition opened in | 
1903 one of the novel attractions was “‘ Hale’s 
Tours and Scenes of the World.” It was an 
odd sort of sideshow arrangement, a kind of 
theater. A replica of a railway coach, with a | 
man in conductor’s uniform as ticket taker, | 
standing on the rear end, greeted the patron. 
Inside, the seats also simulated the arrange- 
ment of a railway car. When the show started 
there was a clang of bells and the car appar- 
ently began to move. At the distant end in 
front of the audience a motion picture pano- | 
rama of speeding scenery started. The car 
swayed on its rockers and wheels spun. There 
was a moderately successful illusion of travel. 

In the next two years Hale’s Tours devices 
were sold all over the United States from Coney | 
Island, New York, to Dutch Jake’s place in 
Spokane. Chief Hale and his partner, Judge | 
Fred Gifford, Kansas City’s police magistrate, | 
made a profit of approximately half a million | 
dollars on the project. | 

William A. Brady, then on tour with “The | 
Shepherd King,” overtook Chief Hale and 
Gifford in a hotel at St. Louis, made a deal for | 
eastern rights, put a check for $10,000 in their | 
hands and dashed out again in five minutes. 

“T wanted to give him a receipt for it, but he | 
was gone too soon,” Chief Hale commented in 
relating the meeting last year. ‘‘I suppose it’s 
too late now.” 

Brady opened a chain of Hale’s Tours shows, 
one of them in Fourteenth street in New York, 
a street that has figured in motion picture his- 
tory from the early days. 
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Sray Hair Banished 4 
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Hair Saved After Being 
Almost Destroyed by 
Other Hair Colorings 


Here is one of many testimonial letters on 
file in our office: 
“Iam more than pleased with the results ob- 
tained by Inecto Rapid, and consider it the 
only hair coloring on the market. For anyone 
who has used other hair colorings Inecto 
Rapid seems too good to be true.""—J. B. T. 
This letter proves the experience of thou- 
sands of women who have sought to im- 
prove and prolong their youthful appear- 
ance by coloring their hair, but have often 
met with disappointment and humiliation, 
until the discovery of 
a 
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We hear this same story daily from women 
who are now using Inecto Rapid with com- 
plete and enthusiastic success after adopt- 
ing a very simple treatment to remove the 
harmful coloring they have used heretofore. 


Inecto Rapid gives an appearance that 
absolutely defies detection from natural. 
Never produces streaks, never makes the 
hair too dark nor matty-looking, but 
always gives the correct shade and a 
beautiful lustre to the hair. 


For women who have naturally gray, 
streaked or dull hair, Inecto Rapid will 
color their hair to any desired shade in 15 
minutes. It is specifically guaranteed to 
produce the original color and texture of 
the hair. 


Inecto Rapid is the discovery of Dr. Emile 
of the University of Paris. It is used by 
97% of the Hairdressers in Europe and has 
now been adopted by such ultra-fashiona- 
ble shops as the Waldorf-Astoria, the Plaza, 
Commodore, Pennsylvania, etc., in New 
York; by the 5,000 Marinello Shops 
throughout the country, and by the largest 
hairdressing parlor in the world, Burnham’s 
of Chicago. 

Women praise Inecto Rapid as equally essential to 
their toilette as face pawder and creams. Until its 
discovery, when a woman's hair became gray, streaked 
or faded, she either accepted the inevitable sign of age 
or applied some so-called restorative with its inharmo- 
nious and oftentimes destructive results Inecto 
Rapid, however. is guaranteed. It operates by repig- 
mentation instead of merely coating the surface. It is 
harmless to hair or growth, never rubs off: is unaf- 
fected by perspiration, sunshine. sait water, shampoo- 
ing, Turkish or Russian baths, and is controllable to 
the minutest degree from rayen black to radiant 
blonde. Women may successfully apply it in the 
privacy of their own homes. 

Send no money. Just mail us your name on the coupon 
and we will send you our Beauty Analysis Chart, enabling 
you to select the most becoming color for your hair. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me gratis full details of 
Inecto Rapid and the “Beauty Analysis Chart,” Form 
A-9. 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
yom colds with Musterole 

efore pneumonia starts. 


Musterole isa clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard, 
It has all the healing properties of 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster 
butnoneof the unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply 
and without the blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle 
take down the little white jar of 
Musterole from the bathroom 
shelf and rub the ointment gently 
over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it pene~ 
trates the skin and goes right 
down to the seat of trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lum. 
bago, coughs and colds are all 
symptoms that call for Musterole, 

Order Mustercle, today p 4 - 
° an 
} A = hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 



























How to Reduce 
your Weight | 


OU NEED not carry & 
one pound of excess fat, £ 
You can reducein a digni- 
fied, simple way in the pri? #7 


from 20 to 8 pounds each; & 
and what so many others & 
have done YOU can .do. & 
Don't reduce by drugs, you'll & 
ruin your health; nor by diet 4 
ne—you'll look old if you do. & 
y way is the common sense © 
way and you enjoy every step. YB 


Individual Instruction 


Th) 
AUAUE IE RL ee 


w 

ns just for her 
individual case. | build your vitality, 
strengthen your heart, and teach 
you how to stand, walk and breathe. 


Read What One 
Pupil Writes: 
**Last year I weighed 
216 pounds---this year 


today. }40. samy fdid ie lifes 
Susanna Cocroft Beco acer 
Dept.351 1819Broadway New York 


{MAKE (0) eg 


AT HOME 


Make 1 to 2 Do'lars an hour At Home In Your 
Spare Time. We guarantee to make you a Show 


Send me your height, weight, age, 
andi will tell you just what you 
should weigh. Your letters are held 
in strictest confidence. a write 
NOW I will send ea FREE my illus- 
trated booklet. rite to me 











Card Writer by our’ New Simple Method.” 


—% Nocanvassing or soliciting. Working Outfit Free. We sell your 
work and pay you cash each week no matter where you tives 


Illustrated Booklet and Terms Free. 


The Detroit Show Card School 
Canadian Office; United States Office; 

13 Land Security Bidg., 213 Dinan Bidg¢., 
Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 





A PERFECT NOSE 


shaped at home while you sleep. 
Rapid, painless and safe. The 
ANITA is the ORIGINAL and 
only comfortable NOSE ADJUST- 
ER absolutely guaranteed and 
highly recommended by physi-" 
cians. Write for FREE BOOK. 


The ANITA Co., Dept.828 ANITA Bidg. 
Newark, N. J. 
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A considerable proportion of the film for the 
Hale shows was supplied by Colonel Selig from 
Chicago. William H. Swanson, who had 
gained his acquaintance with the films with 
E. S. Porter’s black tent show in the carnival 
company, in Wisconsin, became Selig’s sales- 
man to the Hale Tours trade. 

The Hale device accelerated the exhibition of 
pictures and created a new interest. While the 
tours pictures were at their heights, the east 
began to catch step with the west in the open- 
ing of store shows. 

In 1904 Harry Davis of Pittsburgh, thinking 
to utilize idle space in the basement under the 
Grand Opera house, installed a projection 
machine and started a motion picture show. It 
caught on tremendously, playing to capacity 
night and day. Then the store show fever 
caught on. Within a year there were a hun- 
dred of them in Pittsburgh, and Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and other interior cities were awakening 
to the new amusement. 

The store show wave swept into the picture 
industry many of the men who, in the develop- 
ments of the next decade, were to become the 
most important agencies of film destiny. 
Curious indirection and whimsical chance pre- 
determined events of the greatest importance. 
The stories of two of these men are typical and 
of special interest. 


) be 1903, Adolf Zukor, a capable and modestly 
successful furrier in Chicago, decided that 
he would go down to New York and see what 
could be done about the plight of a friend to 
whom he had loaned three thousand dollars to 
go into the penny arcade business. The penny 
arcade located at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth 
street did not seem to be prospering. Now 
$3,000 was something, not the whole of Zukor’s 
fortune at that time it is true, but it was a con- 
siderable fraction thereof. 

The effort to salvage the loan put Adolf 
Zukor into the penny arcade peep show and 
phonograph business, got him into association 
with Marcus Loew, who was similarly inter- 
ested, led to the acquisition of William A. 
Brady’s Hale’s Tours shows, and converted the 
arcades into motion picture store shows. By 
1906 Zukor was a full fledged theater pro- 
prietor with the Comedy Theater presenting 
the best motion pictures he could find to the 
amusement seeking crowds of New York’s 
Fourteenth street. Zukor had started out to 
rescue a bad loan and had found a new career. 
The world’s biggest motion picture corpo- 
ration resulted. 

Up in Milwaukee another matter of a loan 
was even more indirectly working to bring 
another significant personality to the motion 
picture. John R. Freuler was a real estate 
dealer in 1905. He was principally concerned 
at the time with finding buyers for a shooting 
preserve club project in which, incidentally, he 
was associated with a young man by the name 
of Rex Beach. The motion picture had things 


for both of them to do, but that was a long 
way ahead for Beach. 

Some years before Freuler had loaned an 
acquaintance fifty dollars. The borrower 
was everlastingly grateful and usually without 
money. He called occasionally at Freuler’s 
office to make a payment of a dollar or so. 
These calls about the fifty dollar loan probably 
took up about a thousand dollars’ worth of 
Freuler’s time. One day in 1905 this borrower 
appeared with another dollar and some great 
excitement. 

“T got a big chance for you, you’ve got the 
money to put it over, Ruddy.” 

“Yes, goon.” Freuler was looking out the 
window. 

“A friend of mine has just come in off the 
road with a travelling picture show—those 
moving pictures you know. His outfit is worth 
four hundred and fifty dollars and if you'll put 
in that much cash against it he and you can 
start a regular theater. There’s a lot of money 
in it.” 

Freuler’s acquaintance with motion pictures 
consisted of one visit to a Hale’s Tours show. 
He did not think much of the films. Up in 
Milwaukee they were not considered respectable 
in the circles in which the Freuler family 
moved. 

But enthusiasm won and John R. Freuler be- 
came a partner in the picture show business 
with a red headed ex-policeman, with a port- 
able projection machine and two reels of film. 
They opened the Comique Theater, with a 
phonograph at the door and a white front and 
all that, in Kinnikinnick Avenue, Milwaukee. 
It was a dark secret with Freuler. The family 
knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Freuler owned a two cylinder motor car 
of the type of those days, and an evening drive 
was a part of the daily program. Mrs. Freuler 
did not find out for a long time why her hus- 
band took such a long way home and drove 
down the miserable pavements of Kinnikin- 
nick avenue. He wanted to get a sidelong 
glimpse at that little Comique Theater. It was 
beginning to interest him. 

By the hundreds the store shows were spring- 
ing up and the demand for films was increasing. 
The little picture plants in New York and 
Chicago were working at top speed. The film 
makers were wondering how long the “picture 
craze”’ would last. 

Ten years had elapsed since Woodville 
Latham’s first showing of pictures on a screen 
at dingy 35 Frankfort street in New York. 
The golden age of the photoplay and the stars 
was dawning. 

In ten years more the man with the secret 
interest in the little store show in Kinni- 
kinnick Avenue, Milwaukee, and the little boy 
who was making lead soldiers in the London 
toy factory were to meet. 

And the little boy was to sign a contract to 
get nearly a million dollars for one year’s work 
in the films. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 





Rodolph Valentino 


begins his life story in next month’s 


PHOTOPLAY. 


He will fascinate you with his 


word pictures just as he fascinates you 


on the screen. 





Undoubtedly the biggest 
feature in any magazine the coming year. 


It starts in the 


February Photoplay 
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“You are going!’’ Aunt Margaret said. 
down heavily on the edge of the bed and stared in unbelief. 
about it,”’ Ellen answered defensively. 


“Ellen Whitaker, of all things!” 
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She sat 
“There's nothing sinful 
“At any rate I’m going” 


Hollywood 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


car, too, eh, Brown?” Mr. Brown agreed 
that it was the best car in the world. 

“You see, my dear,” explained her daddy, 
“T can’t always be bothering the boys to call 
for me in their machines. A man is lost in 
California without a car.” 

“Ves,” assented Angela doubtfully, “but you 
always said back home we couldn’t afford 
a car.” 

“This is not back home. 
things differently out here.” 

The change in the Whitaker viewpoint con- 
tinued to increase. Joel made friends and went 
on steadily doing bits. Some of his new com- 
rades came out to dinner at the stucco bunga- 
low—dinner cooked by Angela’s loving hands. 
They praised her meal and said admiringly 
that she was a sweet child, and their shop talk 
was music to her ears. But, accustomed as 
she now was to one swift change after another, 
Angela was scarcely prepared for the big shock. 

She stepped out of a boulevard store one 
day in the early afternoon and, as she turned 
to walk home, she perceived coming along the 
avenue a light blue automobile with red wheels. 
Joel was now driving his car, and on this occa- 
sion he was not alone. He was chatting 
amiably with a young woman in a pink dress— 
one of the pinkest dresses Angela had ever 
seen. She stood at the curb in silent astonish- 
ment and watched her father drive grandly by. 

She turned and walked rapidly down the 
boulevard until she arrived at the telegraph 
office. The moment for decision had come. 
She sat down and wrote a telégram, which 
she dispatched to Aunt Ellen Whitaker, Maple 
Street, Auburndale, Ohio; and which urged the 
sisters to pack their bags and start immediately 
for Hollywood. Angela then returned home 
hurriedly and wrote a letter in which she said: 

“As things have turned out, there is no 
saying what he will do next, because he is a 
changed man and I have no control over him. 
He is, as you know, working for the movies. 
He has a blue automobile and he wears silk 
cocks and plays golf. He goes to parties at 


A man looks at 


night and also shoots craps, having recently 
won forty-four dollars. I will only add, if you 
feel any hesitation about coming, that this 
afternoon I saw him riding down the street 
with a young actress—a blonde. 

“P.S. I wouldn’t mention anything about 
why you are coming to Mr. Pepper or the 
Millers.” 


OEL WHITAKER entered his pleasant 

home at the dinner hour—it had now become 
dinner—whistling cheerfully and with no 
notion that his crimes had found him out. 

“T saw you this afternoon,” Angela said, 
looking sternly at him. 

“Yes?” he said, smiling. 

“Who was that with you?” 

“Oh,” laughed Joel, “so that’s it? The lady 
is a Miss Higgins. She is employed at the 
studio, and, as she was in haste to return to 
work, I offered to drive her back.” 

“Hum!” said Angela. ‘‘You’ve reached the 
point where you take actresses to lunch. What 
next! What would the Reverend Inglesby 
Pepper say if he saw you today?” 

“I didn’t take her to lunch,” Joel replied. 
“T drove her back from lunch. And I don’t 
give a wall-eyed hoot what Inglesby Pepper 
would say! I listened to Aim long enough.” 

Joel sat down with an injured air, and his 
child looked at him in sorrow. 

“Tt seems to me,” she continued, “that you 
are getting altogether too gay for an elderly 
man with a decent family.” 


“I’m not so elderly,” he returned. “I’m 


just fifty, and fifty is nothing these days, if a| 


man takes care of himself. Anyhow, this is 
Hollywood—not Auburndale. Back home, we 
expected to sit beside the fire in carpet slippers 
after fifty, and prepare quietly for the end. 
Now, my entire philosophy has changed.” 

“So I have noticed,” agreed Angela. ‘‘And 
you are getting too much for me to handle. 
I’ve sent for Ellen and Margaret.” 

“Good heavens,” said Joel, “you didn’t do 
that!” 
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At last 
she found out 


Something was amiss. Her animation 
and buoyancy, once so marked, were 
giving way steadily, it seemed, to 
lassitude, indifference and depression. 

In despair, she determined to take 
careful inventory and try to regain 
her failing powers. 

Back, at last, upon the road to robust 
health, she had learned—as thousands 
are now learning—that nine-tenths 
of all human ills come simply from 
wrong eating habits and deficient foods. 

In other words, if you deprive your 
body of any vital element, you are 
bound to suffer from lowered resis- 
tance and many ailments usually 
known as ‘‘rundown’’ conditions, 

One particular element that many 
common foods lack is found in greatest 
abundance in Yeast Foam Tablets. 
They supplement your regular food 
and help you to utilize its full value. 

Asa tonic to stimulate the appetite, 
improve digestion and correct many 
disorders due to malnutrition, Yeast 
Foam Tablets have been prescribed by 
physicians and taken by thousands. 

Made of pure, whole, dehydrated 
yeast. Unlike baking yeast, they keep; 
they are easy to take and they do not 
cause gas. Sold by all druggists and 
made by the Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany, 1745 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (Makers of the famous baking 
yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. ) 

Generous sample—value 25 cents 
—mailed free on request. 
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Your Facial Beauty 


A glowing, healthy skin is every woman’s 
desire. Such persistent foes of facial 








beauty as enlarged pores, sagging muscles, 
blackheads, wrinkles and sal- 
lowness, yield quickly to 





Like a magic 
wand the Finishing Lotion 
touches and removes excess oiliness, im- 
parting to your skin a satin smoothness 
and an admirable natural color. 

Send your dealer’s name and 

$2.00 for complete set of 

BEAUTY-PAC. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, or money refunded. 


JOSEPHINE LEFEVRE CO. 
142-C No. 12th St. ¢— 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Removes Hair Harmlessly 


A wonderful new cream that 
overcomes every objection 
toallother methods. Vexing hair 
vanishes like magic. Easy and 
pleasant to use; quick and sure; very 
economical;no smarting; no redness 
50c at drug and department stores 
Send 10c for a liberal trial size 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 659 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Here’s a Prescription 
ip 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


P1ISO’S—For Coughs & Colds 












An Irresistible Beauty 


DO YOU ATTRACT MEN? 


A world of attraction lies in the elusive 
charm of a dainty, slender ankle. 

Medicated Ankle Reducers gently mould them, and 
make fascinating what otherwise would be just an 
ankle Obtainable by post, Three Dollars per pair, from 


P. E. NORRIS, 3134 Irving Park Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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|! “I did. Do you think I am going to stand 
| by and watch you turn into a swift old movie 
|man? You are my father, and it is my duty 
to keep you respectable. The idea of you, 
Joel Whitaker, riding around in broad daylight 
with a made-up hussy! I’d think you'd be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“Miss Higgins is not a hussy,” Joel said 
stifly. “She is only twenty years younger 
than I am, and very intelligent. She com- 
mented, only today, upon the youthfulness of 
both my manner and my appearance.” 

“Great Jehosaphat!” said Angela. “Ts this 
my father?” 

The effect of Angela’s letter in Auburndale 
was the same as that of an earthquake. 
Margaret read it aloud to Ellen. Then Ellen 
read it aloud to Margaret, in a low voice, so 
that nothing would reach the Millers next door. 

“This,” said Ellen, hunting for her smelling 
salts, “is a frightful thing to happen to a 
Whitaker.” 

“Did I say it was a mistake, or not?”’ de- 
manded Margaret. ‘Joel Whitaker is simply 
in his second childhood.” 


HE maiden ladies received the cry for help 

on Monday—on Thursday they were mov- 
ing towards the town which the Auburndale 
paper had once designated as “a colony of 
moral lepers.’”’ Four days later, they arrived 
among .the lepers, and the only child greeted 
them. They studied her anxiously, but 
Angela was as sweet and innocent as usual. 
A taxicab carried them to Hollywood, and it 
was Ellen’s suggestion that they draw down 
the shades so as to avoid the shocking spec- 
tacles that everywhere must meet the eye. 
Angela laughed. 

“It isn’t as frightful as you think,” she said. 

They drove to the Whitaker residence, but 
Joel was nowhere in sight. He was that 
morning, as Angela explained, a police judge, 
which is one of the easiest bits in pictures, 
demanding only that the character sit motion- 
less, look grave and drink an occasional glass 
of water. The sisters walked sternly about 
the bungalow, examined the deodars and ven- 
| tured gingerly within. 

“T fixed up everything myself,” the child 
informed them, “and so I haven’t had a chance 
to begin my career.” 

“When will Joel be home?” Ellen asked. 

“For lunch, maybe—and maybe not. 
There’s no telling about father any more.” 








Mr. Whitaker did appear for lunch, and 
| walked squarely into a cold wave. Margaret 
and Ellen were seated on the front porch, with 
Angela between them. The guilty father 
strolled up the walk, wearing an uneasy grin. 
His sisters stared at him in cold scrutiny. His 
silk shirt was open at the neck, disclosing his 
Adam’s apple, which had been cooked to a 
bright red by California’s famous sun. They 
glanced down at his English golf hose and his 
baggy knickerbockers. The sport shoes and 
rakish Panama did not escape them, nor the 
strange brightness in Joel’s eyes, which they 
had never noticed in Auburndale. 

| ‘*Welcome to Hollywood!” he said, with an 
|assumed gayety that was merely a cloak to 
his uneasiness. ‘“‘You’re going to like this 
town.” 

“Joel Atterbridge Whitaker!” said Mar- 
garet, in a quiet, tense voice. 

““What’s the matter?” 

Ellen simply looked at her brother, unable 
for the moment to find suitable language. 

“You look,” said Margaret, “like a raving 
lunatic. Why are you wearing boys’ pants?” 

“Oh, come now!” Joel protested. “I know 
Angela sent for you, but it wasn’t necessary.” 

“Tt was,” declared his daughter. ‘I can’t 
do anything with him. He reads trashy news- 
papers and he smokes cigarettes. Look at his 
nails—manicured!” 

“Christmas night!” said Ellen. 

“And this,” added Margaret, ‘is the man 
they elected moderator of the Auburndale 
Foreign Aid Guild—Good Peter!” 

There ensued a family discussion, which 
began on the veranda and followed Joel 
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wherever he moved. It continued during 
lunch, and would have gone on all afternoon. 
except that Joel had to return to the studio. 
The tenor of it was that Joel should imme- 
diately go back to Auburndale, with Angela, 
and resume a normal mode of living. As he 
started off, the sisters promised grimly to 
renew the discussion that evening. 

“Better put it off till tomorrow,” Joel 
advised. ‘I’m having some friends in for 
dinner tonight. Angela, you see that we 
have something nice to eat.” 

He then departed in his blue roadster. 

The afternoon passed, and, when dinner 
time arrived, Joel came home, followed by 
two automobiles containing movie ladies and 
gentlemen. Ellen and Margaret announced 
that they would remain in their room and 
escape contamination, but Angela urged them 
to join the dinner guests, so that they might 
study the strange creatures with whom Joel 
now mingled. They reluctantly consented to 
do so. : 

During the meal, they observed nothing 
either sinful or extraordinary. The talk was 
meaningless to the Auburndale ladies, but 
Angela thought it fascinating. One of the 
feminine guests asked Ellen, in a joking way, 
what she was made up for, and the query 
annoyed Ellen. She was clad in her usual 
plain green dress, reaching from neck to heels, 
and she had worn the same style for many 
years without hearing comment about it. 
When the dinner ended, Joel went off to a 
prize fight with the men. The women rode 
home by themselves, as though accustomed 
to it. Margaret and Ellen postponed their 
talk until morning, but Joel slipped away 
early and started for the golf course. That 
evening, they cornered the miscreant on the 
veranda, and he listened again to a long, 
sisterly denunciation. 

“And so,” concluded Margaret, ‘‘ You’ve 
got to pack up and go back home where you 
belong.” é 

‘My dear sisters,” Joel answered, unmoved, 
“you're wrong. Back there, I was an elderly 
man in an easy chair, with my job ended. I 
was on the shelf, with no one interested in me, 
beyond the undertaker. Here, I am starting 
upon a fresh career. I may even achieve a bit 
of success and become the best butler in the 
movies before I get through.” 

Ellen sniffed. 

“All you can see,” Joel continued, “is a 
respectable notary public gone to the dogs. 
I assure you, my morals are about the same as 
they were back home, though my habits have 
changed—and thank goodness for that!’ 

““Besides,” accused Ellen, “it was Angela 
who came out here to go into the movies—not 
you.” 

“Angela has been busy with the house,” 
Joel explained. ‘‘ Now that you two are here, 
I shall arrange an interview for her at the 
studio. I have, in fact, already spoken about 
her.” 


OX the following Monday morning, Angela 
fixed her hair in the latest mode, put on her 
sport suit with the white shoes, and declared 
she was ready to burst into motion pictures. 
Her father had prepared the studio for her 
advent, and had promised to accompany her, 
but the telephone summoned him to duty 
at an early hour. 

“TDoesn’t make any difference,” she said 
firmly. “I’m going anyhow.” 

“You can’t do that,” Aunt Ellen declared. 

“T can, and I shall. I’ve waited tao long 
now. 

“You mean that you would actually walk 
alone into one of those degraded places?” 
asked Margaret. 

“Certainly. They won't bite me. 
do it every day.” 

“Then,” said Ellen, a note of grim despera- 
tion in her voice, “I shall have to go with you. 
Your father has abandoned you, but you still 
have me.”’ 

There was a debate over this decision. 
Margaret suggested, timidly, that, as she was 
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the older sister, perhaps she should be the one 
to take this risk. Ellen said “No,” very 
firmly. She would go, no matter what the 
consequences. 

“Come along then,” the child said, without 
any great enthusiasm. 

They arrived at the barn-like studio where 
Joel Whitaker did most of his extra work, con- 
ferred with a gloomy gate boy, and were 
shown into a small side office, which was the 
lair of the particular movie man who employed 
people. A stolid crowd of seekers after jobs, 
young and old, filled the hall and near-by 
room. Those who were already there stared 
at the new arrivals with visible annoyance. 


"HE movie man who hired people was a stout 
red-faced individual, with bushy eyebrows 
and a tired expression. He never seemed to 
look directly at anyone, yet his job was to see 
everyone, and he had held it for years. Angela’s 
buoyant young beauty left him unstirred, and 
he apparently did not notice her new sport 
shoes or the little Alpine hat. 

“Your father spoke of you,” he said, motion- 
ing Angela to a chair. “He said you were 
pretty, and I believe him. You really are 
quite pretty.” 

He suddenly stopped talking and stared out 
of a window, as though bored with everything. 

“Do you think I would photograph well?” 
Angelia asked. 

“T think you would. No doubt about it.” 

Angela glanced proudly at Aunt Ellen, who 
had remained standing near the door, no one 
having asked her to be seated, or, in fact, 
paid the least attention to her. Ellen wore 
her Auburndale green dress, with the ruching 
around the neck and the buttons up the front. 
On her hat was a bird, attached to the rear 
elevation and obviously about to leap off into 
space. During the interview, Ellen stared 
fixedly at the man who hired people, as if to 
let him understand that he would be held to 
account. 

“It happens,” the man continued, in his 
absent manner, “that Hollywood just now is 
filled up with young girls. I’m sorry that I 
can’t place you immediately, Miss Whitaker, 
but if anything should turn up, I can notify 
you.” 

Angela turned away, grievously disap- 
pointed. The hiring man again looked out of 
the window at a boy climbing a pole. 

““However, I can use your mother.” 

Angela swung suddenly around, wondering 
if she had heard correctly. The man was 
looking.at Ellen and apparently meant her. 

“‘We’re short a spinster type. I’ve had some 
trouble finding what I want, and your mother 
looks about it.” 

“Oh,” said Angela, “she isn’t my mother. 
She’s my Aunt Ellen. And you have a part 
for her? How wonderful!” 

Her voice ascended into a little squeak of 
delight. The sad-eyed man nodded gloomily. 

‘‘There’s nothing much to it—no acting. 
Wear those same clothes, and don’t make up. 
Just as you are.” 

He seemed to be addressing Aunt Ellen. 

“Are you speaking to me?” Ellen asked, 
unable to believe her ears. 

“Tam. Twelve dollars. It will take a couple 


of hours, after they begin shooting. Report 
tomorrow if you want the job.” 
Ellen Whitaker shivered inwardly and 


sought about for suitable language with which 
to wither the man. The insult was still warm, 
when a group of gay young things in queer 
costumes rushed in upon the hiring man, and 
began shrieking at him. Ellen attempted to 
make herself heard above the din. Angela 
took her by the arm and led her into the street, 
with the older lady still bristling and half- 
minded to go back and tell the impudent 
fellow of his mistake. 

“Isn’t it astonishing?” Angela demanded, 
her delight still undimmed. 

“If you mean me, it’s arrant nonsense,” 
snapped Aunt Ellen. “I have no intention of 
accepting this low person’s offer.” 

“But think of earning twelve dollars so 
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‘lately. 


easily! It really isn’t like work at all.” 

“It’s too absurd for words,” said her aunt. 
“Let’s go home.” 

Angela bounced in upon Aunt Margaret 
and, in the flush of her excitement, forgot all 
about herself and her disappointment. Mar- 
garet was washing napkins in the kitchen, 
with her hair coiled in a knob. She listened 
in silent stupefaction, while Angela danced 
about and explained explosively what had 
happened. 

“The man is a fool,” said Ellen, following 
into the kitchen. 

“‘She’s to wear her own clothes, just as they 
are,” boasted the child. “And they’re going 
to give her twelve dollars.” 

“Ellen,” said her sister, in a dead, stony 
voice, “have you gone out of your mind? 
You—forty-five, a president of the Auburn- 
dale Helping Hand—a movie woman! Good 


Peter!” 

“Will you both be still?” cried Ellen. “I 
have not the slightest intention of taking this 
silly offer.” 

“Yes, she has,” cried Angela. 
tomorrow. You'll see!” 

Joel drifted in at supper time and was 
greeted with the news before he could remove 
his cap. Aunt Ellen had fallen, or was about 
to fall. Her brother admitted that it was sur- 
prising, but nothing more than one would 
expect. They needed queer-looking people in 
the films, and Ellen was certainly a queer- 
looking person, Joel said. 

“This Whitaker family,”’ announced Mar- 
garet, who had come out indignantly, “is 
going to the dogs. We will never be able to 
face our friends in Auburndale.” 

“T have no intention of facing them,” Joel 
chuckled. ‘For all I care, Auburndale can dry 
up and blow away.” 


“Wait till 


NCE again, meal-time in the household 


was stormy with discussion. Angela, a bit | 
cast down over her own rejection, was gar- | 
rulous about the dramatic talent that seemed 


to be innate in the others. 


“You are all silly and mistaken,” insisted | 


Ellen. ‘The person offered me work, to be 
sure, but that doesn’t mean I am going to 
take it.” 

“Why not?” Joel asked. 
twelve dollars, and this family isn’t famous for 
its wealth. You and Margaret have always 
yowled about the shortage of cash. Here’s a 
chance to earn an honest penny.” 

On the following morning, towards the hour 
of noon, Margaret walked into Ellen’s room, 
carrying a new screen for the window, and dis- 
covered her sister in the act of dressing, ably 
attended by the only child. Ellen was adjust- 
ing the hat with the leaping bird. 

“You are going!” Margaret said, dropping 
the screen. 

“Well,” said Ellen faintly, “I’ve been think- 
ing about what Joel said last night. We've 
been under heavy expenses and, as you know, 
our railway shares haven’t paid anything 
Besides that, I’d like some new 
clothes.” 

“Ellen Whitaker,” said her sister, “‘of all 
things!” She sat down heavily on the edge 
of the bed and stared in unbelief. Angela 
calmly continued to fasten her aunt’s dress. 

“‘There’s nothing sinful about it,’’ Ellen said 
defensively. ‘‘Besides, Margaret, I am a 
younger woman than you are, and I require 
things.” 

“You are one year younger than me,” 
snorted Margaret. ‘The idea!” 

“At any rate, I’m going.” 

“Certainly,” chimed in Angela. 
shouldn’t she? I think it’s great.” 

Margaret slowly removed the towel from her 
head and sighed. She arose and departed with 
the bitter reflection that “when depravity 
enters a family, it generally gets everybody.” 

At a surprisingly early hour in the afternoon, 
Ellen returned from the studio. Joel had met 
her at the gate, she said, and had taken her in 
charge. She had done no work of any kind, 
except to sit in a chair. 
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Beauty 
IS DEEPER THAN 


Skin Deep 


Boncilla Beautifier is a 
fragrant grayish clasmic 
pack whose action goes 
far below the surface of 
the skin— 


It goes down to the depths 
of the pores; cleanses them 
thoroughly; stimulates 
dull, lifeless capillaries; 
builds up drooping facial 


tissues and muscles. 
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Boncilla 


It’s so easy to apply—sim- 
ply spread on the face and 
allow to dry. Takes but a 
few minutes—no rubbing 
or massaging necessary. 
When Boncilla is dry, re- 
move with a wet towel, and 
behold the clear, firm, radi- 
ant complexion beauty it 
has achieved! 


While Boncilla is drying, 
you can feel its invigorai- 
ing, rejuvenating action; as 
soon as it is removed, you 
can see amazing improve- 
ment in your complexion; 
and you will know that 
Boncilla accomplishes re- 
sults that cannot be secured 
with ordinary toilet prep- 
arations. 


Boncilla 
Packo’ Beauty 


Only 5 Oc 


The Boncilia Pack o’ Beauty. 
is a remarkable toilet goods 
value. It contains large tubes 
ot Boncilla Beautifier, Bon- 
cilla Cold Cream, Boncilla 
Vanishing Cream, and a gen- 
erous box of Boncilla Face 
Powder —enough for four 
complete facial packs. Most 
dealers are supplied with 
this Pack o’ Beauty, but those 
who cannot get to the store 
conveniently are urged to fill 
out and mail the coupon be- 
low, with 50c, and we will 
mail the Pack o’ Beauty by 
return mail postpaid. 
} Department Stores and Drug 
Stores can supply you with a com- 
plete line of Boncilla prepa- 
rations. 


Insist upon Boncilla 


—the original, genuine clasmic 
facial pack. Its remarkable suc- 
cess has bred imitations. 











BONCILLA LABORATORIES : 
134 S. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The werld’s ntet typewriter. 
Not merely repaired—not tinkered, 
but remanufactured so it looks, 
writes and wears just like a new machine. 
Up-to-date model, two-color ribbon, back 
spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon 
reverse, tabulator and all the modern im- 
provements anyone would want in a type- 
“% §©6writer. This is the best typewriter buy 
. at any price anywhere. It will pay you 
% to learn all about our great offer and how 
it is possible for you to get this Famous 
Underwood on Easy nthly Payments. 


Send your aepee and address and we will send 
you E our big three-color typewriter book, 


Inside Facts About Rebuilding 


oy Brimful of ipteresting typewriter facts. Our 
~ famous rebui @ process explained in detail. 
Beautifully illustrated ‘in colors. If you ever ex- 
t to own a typewriter you ought to yo this 
Randsome big book NOW. Remember, It 
not cost you one cent, today to 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG, CO. 
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Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


Everyone admires and wants «— 
to dance with the person who 
knows the latest steps. There's 
no need to envy others. You 
can enjoy the pleasures and pop- 
ularity of a really good dancer. 
Arthur Murray, America’s fore- 
most teacher of social danc- 
ing, has developed a re- 
markable new easy method 
which enables anyone to learn all 
the’ latest popular steps at home— 
in a few hours —at ~ery little cost! 

No music or partner is needed. 
More than 60,000 have learned by 
mail. Your success is positively 
guaranteed! 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


To prove you can learn any step in a few minutes, 
and all of the dances in a few hours, Arthur Murray 
will send you free, in plain cover, 1. A Lesson in Fox 
Trot. 2. The Secret of Le a 3. How to Follow. 
4. How to Gain Confidence. How to Avoid Em- 
barrassing Mistakes, and other dene “ing helps. 

These valuable lessons will show you how easily 
and quickly you can become an accomplished dancer 
and how you can be more popular by dancing well! 
Learn at home and surprise your friends. This offer 
of free instructions may he withdrawn at any mo- 
ment. Write for your lessons — To pay the cost 
of mailing, handling, etc., send 25c. Money back if 
not delighted 


Arthur Murray, Studio 538, 801 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
an 1 guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars and free let 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
65 Colborne Building oronto, Can. 











LADIES’ AND GENTS’ WIGS, TOUPEES 


ransformations, 
Switches, etc. 
for street wear 
that requires ex- 
pert knowledge. 
(No theatrical 
goods.) Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Write for catalog. 
No. Et. 


Seerup Expert Wig & 
_— Toupee Co. 
Ss 220 So. State St., Chicago, tl. 

















g | interested eye upon the two sisters. 
| stepping into the automobile and the man 


take pictures of her, but there was a vague 
|hint that some might be taken next day. 
However, she had keen paid twelve dollars. 

Another week hurried by, and Angela still 
faltered at the threshold of her movie career. 
Twice she applied at studios, and twice she 
was told she was unusually pretty and to come 
back some other time. 

Aunt Ellen, still a trifle timid, generally took 
Angela with her when setting forth to do her 
bit, but one morning Angela was in town, and 
Margaret grumpily consented to go with her 
sister to a strange studio. She declared she 
would not step foot in one of the low places, 
but she would sit outside in the rented car. 

Thus it was that the hiring man at this new 
studio, hurrying to his car, paused to cast an 
Ellen was 





spoke to her. 

“Is this your sister?” 

Ellen said it was. Margaret shrank back 
on the seat. She wore a brown dress that but- 
toned up the back, as opposed to Ellen’s, which 
buttoned up the front. Her hat bore no bird, 
but it was a unique thing without a bird. 
Her hair, as always, was arranged over a rat 
on the front of her head and was slicked up 
the back in a style that had been standard in 
Auburndale for half a century. On her prim 
hands were white cotton gloves. 

“This is Mr. Carmichael, Margaret,” Ellen 
continued, seeing there was no way to avoid 
an introduction 

Margaret turned a steely gaze upon Mr. 
Carmichael. 

“IT can just about give Margaret a swell 
job,” he said genially, with a palpable effort 
to make Margaret feel at ease. ‘““They’re 
going to need a dozen Amazons next week, 
and your sister looks like the goods to me. 
Old man Hopper will be pleased to death with 
your sister.” 

Ellen muttered a word of polite thanks and 
stumbled into the car. Margaret disposed of 
the incident briefly. Leaning forward in the 
automobile, she pointed a cotton glove at 
Carmichael and informed him acidly that she 
was not a working person and that, owing to 
the ignorance of his species, he had made a 
mistake. 

Carmichael simply laughed. 

“Suit yourself, lady,” he said, with un- 
diminished joviality. “In case you change 
your mind, let me know. I can pay fifteen a 
day for this because it’s special.” 

Margaret turned her indignant gaze away 
from the fellow, and Ellen told the driver to 
take them home. On the way, she sought to 
talk of the offer, but Margaret sniffed and 
refused to say a word. 

“Great heavens!” said Angela, when she 
heard the news. “Are you ali types? Is my 
whole family just what they want—all but me? 
I think it’s ridiculous.” 

“T agree with you,” Margaret said. 


he asked. 


OEL came in from his golf match and 

snickered in the bathroom for half an hour. 
Margaret. passing the door, heard the slapping 
of his razor against leather and the chuckles 
whenever he paused. 

“Really,” Ellen said during dinner, “It’s 
amazing, isn’t it? Yet there is nothing sinful 
about this business. I have had three posi- 
tions, and not a single wrong thing has hap- 
pened.” 

“And if it did happen,” Joel remarked 
solemnly, “It wouldn’t happen to you. I 
think it’s pretty nice to be paid fifteen dollars 
a day for the kind of work Margaret can do. 
I only get twelve, and I’m _ experienced. 
Margaret, of course, will object to work 
because it is work. I know she’s never earned 
a dollar.” 

Before the time limit arrived, it was plain 
to her relatives that Margaret Whitaker was 
likely to weaken, as Ellen had weakened before 
|her. In the protection of her room, it was 
| pleasantly exciting to think of earning money, 
and amusing to reflect that she had been 
offered fifteen a day, as compared with Joel’s 
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twelve. She determinedly drove the thought 
from her mind, but it persisted. Ellen came 
home from a beauty parlor, with her hair 
<rranged in a new and startling style. It was 
rot precisely bobbed, but it was a great deal 
shorter than it had been. The hair curler had 
given Ellen a vastly different look and the 
beauty expert had added touches to the 
improvement. 

Ellen stood in the center of the living room, 
an embarrassed figure. Angela gazed and 
whooped. 

“Me too!” she said. 
mine bobbed tomorrew.” 

“Tt isn’t bobbed,” protested her aunt. “It’s 
just trimmed. Anyhow, I have combed it for 
forty years, and I’m sick of combing it. This 
way, I'll never have to touch it again—just 
put on my hat and go out.” 

“T call this rich,”’ Joel Whitaker commented 
with a grin. “I wonder what Inglesby Pepper 
would say if he could look in on us tonight.” 


“T’m going to have 


T was the hair-bobbing incident that seemed 

to settle matters for Margaret. She requested 
Angela to telephone Mr. Carmichael and ask 
him certain questions. That was the initial 
step for the older Miss Whitaker. In fear 
and trembling, she did her first bit, and within 
a week she had been an old maid once and 
a mother twice. 

The family now employed a Japanese cook, 
but Angela still retained her place as general 
manager. Day by day she seemed to fit more 
permanently into the position of superinten- 
dent of the home, and finally she rebelled. 
The rank injustice of the thing suddenly 
smote her. 

At the end of a wearisome day, the working 
members of the family returned and demanded 
their dinner. 

“All right,” Angela said dismally. ‘Only 
it seems to me that I’m getting the worst of it. 
Back in Auburndale, when I said I was coming 
out here and be a movie actress, you threw 
up your hands in horror. Now look at you.” 

“We are earning an honest living,” retorted 
Aunt Ellen. 

“That’s not the point,” sniffed Angela. 
“You folks have no complaint, but what about 
me? I’m here, but I’m not in the movies, and 
I can’t get in! I simply turned out to be the 
housekeeper for three busy extra people, and 
I’m not going to stand it.” 

“My child,” said Joel, “be patient. Look 
at Margaret and Ellen. They are working 
for the first time since I knew them.” 

“I’m looking at them,” replied Angela. 
“That’s what makes me angry.” 

In Auburndale, Ohio, Mr. Lemuel Leffert 
studied the letter which had just arrived from 
Hollywood. It was from Angela and it said: 

“Things have come out all wrong. My 
family should have remained in Auburndale, 
but instead they came out here, and what a 
change! They’re all working for the movies 
even Margaret. Aunt Ellen wears pink 
sweaters and has her hair cut off. Margaret 
is wearing sport shoes and threatens to shorten 
her skirts. Father acts like a gay young 
blade and drives a blue roadster.. Not one of 
them has time to do a stroke of work around 
the bungalow. SoIdoitall. I came out to 
open a career for myself, and the only career 
in sight is to be the world’s champion house- 
keeper. The movies won’t have me. They 
want types and there are only three types in 
my family, and they are working. Lemuel, 





please sit down and tell me what todo. Iam 
beginning to feel miserable. 
Your loving 
Angela.” 


Naturally, Lemuel Leffert folded up the 
letter, put it into his pocket, and took the next 
train for California. 

He telegraphed ahead and Angela met him 
joyfully at the station. They drove out to the 
bungalow, and Angela talked while Lem sat 
back and listened. 

The bungalow was deserted when they 
arrived. Joel and his sisters were doing some- 
thing or other at the studio, and so Angela 
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hurried up a bit of food and some hot coffee for 
the traveler. 


“They'll be home for lunch,” said she. 


“Don’t you like the bungalow, Lem?” 
“The bungalow is all right,’ Lem answered 
“but I don’t think much of your relations. 
Seems to me they must have changed a heap. 
“They have,” Angela agreed. “That’s 
what I told you.” 

Lemuel drank his coffee and looked solemnly 
at Angela. 

““You’re not so crazy as you were about this 
movie business, are you?” he asked after a time. 

“No,” said Angela, “but still, I thought if 
I ever had « ; 

“And you did enjoy fixing up this bungalow 
and making it pretty to live in,” he interrupted, 
“you sort of liked being a little housekeeper 
at first?” 

“Ves, I did.” . 

“All right,” said Lem. “If you’re going 
to be a housekeeper, you’d better be my house- 
keeper instead of working for a bunch of 
actors. We’re going back to Auburndale, and 
you can try your hand on the big brick house. 
It looks sort of run down since all of you left.” 

“‘But—Lemuel—” Angela began. 

“No buts,” he said. ‘This is no life for 
you. I’m going back home this afternoon and 
you’re going with me. We'll take hold of that 
old Whitaker house and make it look right.” 

“Be married right away?” Angela gasped. 

“Today,” said Lem. ‘This afternoon.” 

“What—what about father and Margaret— 
and Ellen?” 

“Nothing about them. If they come home 
for lunch, I’ll give them a piece of my mind. 
The idea of those old people coming out here to 
protect you and then pushing you aside— 
makes me sick!” 





NGELA considered, as Lemuel talked on 

and on. It would be rather jolly to fix up 
the old house. After all, Auburndale was a 
nice little place. 

The movie extras did not return for lunch, 
and so, after waiting what he considered a 
suitable time, Lemuel wrote a note and at- 
tached it to the door knob. 

It said: 

“‘ Angela and I are being married this after- 
noon and are starting for home on the night 
train. Being so occupied with your movie 
careers, you probably will not miss her. As 
she has been side-tracked in California by her 
own people, Angela now goes back to Auburn- 
dale to start her real career in thé old brick 
house on Maple Street. 

Yours, 
Lemuel.” 

“Better be getting your hat on,” said Lem 
glancing at his watch. “I’ve read where you 
can be divorced in this town in ten minutes, 
but I don’t know how long it takes to get 
married.” 

A little later, they drove away from the 
bungalow. 

Joel Whitaker arrived home before his 
sisters, found the note and read it solemnly, 
at first, and with a grin at the finish. He 
handed it with a chuckle to Ellen and Margaret 
when they came. 

“T think this works out fine,” said Joel, 
with his slow smile. ‘‘Angela isn’t exactly 
suited to the picture business, like us, and it 
makes me feel good to know that there will 
be at least one branch of the family back 
home to carry on the old traditions. Yes, the 
longer I think of it, the more I say it’s all 
right. And if we hurry, we can just about 
make that train and wish them good luck.” 

“Christmas Night!” exclaimed Aunt Ellen, 
sinking into a chair. “I'll bet that child 
hasn’t even an extra nightgown.” 

“‘Get up,” said Margaret sharply, “you’re 
sitting on my make-up box.” 

The three of them hurried out to Joel’s 
automobile, and started, while their tame 
Japanese cook rang the dinner gong in vain, 
as sO many dinner gongs are vainly rung in 
wicked Hollywood. 
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Free Trial Bottle 


No Gray 
Hair- 4 Vy 


Prove how easily and surely gray 
hair can be restored 


You Needn’t Tell the Secret Recently my laboratories have made an- 


other discovery, in the shape of a new pre- 


My method of restoring the original paratory powder which acts as a tonic and 
color to gray hair is so sure and sim- antiseptic, putting your hair in perfect con- 


ple that every woman can do it her- 


dition for restoration. 


self. There is no outside aid required, Simple Single Lock Test 


no expert skill needed. 


know your secret. 


N > 
No one need My special patented Free Trial outfit con- 


tains a package of this new powder, together 


My restorer is a clear, colorless with a trial bottle of the restorer and full ex- 


planations and directions for making the test 


liquid, clean as water, and as pure ona single lock of hair. 
and dainty. It is easily and quickly : 
applied by combing through the Just Mail the Coupon 


hair. The restored color is perfectly S6y fece elles 


even and natural, 


really is absolutely free — 


and permanent. I even prepay postage. Just fill out the cou- 


There is no greasy codienens to make pon carefully, using .X to indicate color of 


your hair sticky and stringy, nothing your letter. 
to wash off or rub off. 


hair, and, if possible, enclose a lock of hair in 
t By return mail you will receive 
a free trial outfit. 


Then, when you have proved how surely, 


Once I Was Gray safely and easily you can restore your gray 


I perfected my 


hair to its original youthful, beautiful color, 


scientific restorer get a full-sized bottle from your druggist. If 


to bring back the original color to he cannot supply you, write direct to me and 
my own prematurely gray hair. Mil- I will take care of your needs. 


lions have since used 
millions more. It is the most popular | MARY T. GOLDMAN 
and biggest-selling preparation of its 


kind in the world. 
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21A Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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“Jack of All Trades” is 


usually Master of None 





DEFINITION 


The practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the ad- 
justment, with the hands, 
of the movable segments 
of the spinal column to 
normal position for the 
purpose of releasing the 
prisoned impulse. 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor 
for 


‘*The Last Word’’ 


A chiropractor is not a “Jack-of-all-trades.” He is 
master of one. 


All that the properly trained chiropractor pretends to 
know is how to adjust the spine. 


He doesn’t know much, but what he does know is true. 
What he does know works so well that Chiropractie has 
been built upon the failures of those who know so much 
that isn’t true. 


It takes three years of constant application in a first-class 
resident school to train a chiropractor to properly adjust the 
spine, providing he has the ability to learn. All the schools 
in the world, however, cannot train a person who lacks in 
faculty or desire to learn. Such incompetents invariably 
attempt to hide their lack of ability behind a mass of ad- 
juncts, such as electrical devices, dietetics, baths, etc. 


The competent Chiropractor uses nothing but his hands, 
and does nothing but adjust the misaligned vertebrae. 


If vou are thinking of trying Chiropractic, select a com- 
petent Chiropractor. 


Employ none but « competent Chiropractor. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


‘Universal Chiropractors’ Association, Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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WhileYour Bobhed Hair 
Is Growing Ont! 






IRVING RINGLETS 
“Irving Ringlets are ideal 
to unitate the bobbed effect 
while your hair is growing 
out. They match perfectly 
andare exceptionally becom- 
ing: and so simple to put on 
—onlya Sew pins needed to 
hold them securely in place™ 
Highest grade natural 
hair, guaranteed to match your hair, $10.00. 


CUTIE CURLS 
Now being worn just forward 
and over the ears, 4s shown in 
the photograph at the left 
Cutie Curls lend an air of 
youthfulness to the face and an 
added charm to your coiffure. 


$4.00 to $5.00 a pair 





IRENE 
PUFF 


Charminzly worn at the crown of 
the head or at the back of the 
head. Curls fall gracefully at the 
sides, just back of the ears. Can 
be purchased with or without 
curls, as desired. 


$7.00 





CORONET BRAID 


The Coronet Braid is the rage 
of Paris and New York—a fash- 
ion that is sweeping the country. 
It is being worn two ways—at 
the crown of the head or slightly 
lower, as illustrated. So becom- 

“ ing and convenient. 


$10.00 


These Four Aids Enable You 
to Dress Your Hair the New Way 


There's nothing that will enhance your beauty so 
much as charming hair. You can have a stylish 
coiffure and look your best, no matter if your 
hair is too thin or otherwise “‘unfixable.” 

Each of the four aids here illustrated will enable 
you to fix your hair in one of the four styles 
so popular this season. 

Made of live, lustrous hair—natural hair that 
cannot fade—twice sterilized and woven together 
with invisible fabric. Can be washed or recurled 
to suit your taste, the same as your own hair. 
Only a few pins are needed to hold them securely 
and becomingly in place. 

It's a comfort to know that they match perfectly 
After your hair is becomingly arranged, you 
cannot tell the difference yourself. 

We can make up any of these from your own 
hair at reasonable prices, if you prefer. 

NOTE: Larger photographs and more detailed descrip- 
tions on request. Send small sample of your hair with 
order, as each of these is made up espectally to suit your 
needs. Mail it soon and get your order in time for 
the Christmas soctal activities. 


IRVING HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 





67 Irving Place 

















Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, 2. 














“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“ENTER MADAME”—MEtTrRo—A Harry 
Garson Production. Adapted by Frank Beres- 
ford from the play by Gilda Varesi and Dolly 
Byrne. Directed by Wallace Worsley. Photo- 
graphed by L. William O’Connell. The cast: 
Prima Donna Lisa Della Robbia, (Mrs. Gerald 
Fitzgerald), Clara Kimball Young; Gerald Fits- 
gerald, Elliott Dexter; Mrs. Flora Preston, 
Louise Dresser; Archimede, Lionel Belmore; 
Doctor, Wedgewood Nowell; Bice, Rosita 
Marstini; Miss Smith, Orra Deveraux; John 
Fitzgerald, Arthur Rankin; Aline Chalmers, 
Mary Jane Saunderson; Tomamoto, George 
Kuwa. 


“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD”—Para- 


MOUNT — Photographer, Arthur Miller. 
Directed by George Fitzmaurice. From the 


novel “To Have and To Hold” by Mary 
Johnston. The cast: Lady Jocelyn Leigh, the 
King’s ward, Betty Compson; Captain Ralph 
Percy, a Virginia adventurer, Bert Lytell; Lord 
Carnal, a court gallant, Theodore Kosloff; 
Jeremy Sparrow, Percy's servant, W. J. Fergu- 
son; King James I, a dissolute monarch, Ray- 
mong Hatton; Patience Worth, Jocelyn’s maid, 
Claire Dubrey; Red Gill, a pirate, Walter Long; 
Lady Jane Carr, Anne Cornwall; Paradise, 
Fred Huntley; Lord Cecil, Jocelyn’s brother, 
Arthur Rankin; Duke of Buckingham, Lucien 
Littlefield 


“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS IN ROBIN 
HOOD”’—UnitEep Artists—Story by Elton 
Thomas. Directed by Allan Dwan. Photog- 
raphy by Arthur Edeson. Scenario editor, 
Lotta Woods. Supervising art director, Wil- 
fred Buckland. Art directors, Irvin J. Martin 
and Edward M. Langley. The cast: Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, Wallace Beery; Prince John, 
Sam de Grasse; Lady Marian Fitzwalter, Enid 
Bennett; Sir Guy of Gisbourne, Paul Dickey; 
The High Sheriff of Nottingham, William Low- 
ery; The King’s Jester, Roy Coulson; Lady 
Marian’s Serving Woman, Billie Bennett; 
Henchmen to Prince John, Merrill McCormick; 
and Wilson Benge; Friar Tuck, Willard Louis; 
Little John, Alan Hale; Will Scarlett, Maine 
Geary; Alan-a-Dale, Lloyd Talman; The Earl 
of Huntington, afterward Robin Hood, Douglas 
Fairbanks. 


“THE FLIRT ”—Universat—Directed by 
Hobart Henley. Scenario by A. P. Younger. 
Photographed by Charles Kaufman. The cast: 
Cora Madison, Eileen Percy; Laura Madison, 
Helen Jerome Eddy; Pa Madison, George 
Nichols; Mrs. Madison, Lydia Knott; Jim 
Madison, Harold Goodwin; Hedrick Madison, 
Buddy Messenger; Valentine Corliss, Lloyd 
Whitlock; Dick Lindley, Edward Hearn; Sam 
Fenton, Tom Kennedy; Mrs. Fenton, Nell 
Craig; Wade Trumble, Bert Roach; George 
Carroll, William Welsh; The Cook, Dorothea 
Wolbert. 


“OLIVER TWIST”—First Nationat— 
From the novel by Charles Dickens. Directed 
by Frank Lloyd. Photographed by Glen 
McWilliams ahd Robert Martin. The cast: 
Oliver Twist, Jackie Coogan; Fagin, Lon 
Chaney; Nancy Sikes, Gladys Brockwell; Bill 
Sikes, George Siegmann; The Artful Dodger, 
Edouard Trebaol; Mr. Brownlow, Lionel Bel- 
more; Monks, Carl Stockdale; Toby Crackit, 
Eddie Boland; Charlie Bates, Taylor Graves; 
Noah Claypool, Lewis Sargent; Bumble the 
Beadle, James Marcus; Mrs. Corney, Aggie 
Herring; Charlotte, Joan Standing; Rose Maylie, 
Esther Ralston; Mrs. Bedwin, Florence Hale; 
Sowerberry, Nelson McDowell; Mr. Grimwig, 
Joseph M. Hazleton. 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue 


“TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY ’— 
Unitep Artists. Starring Mary Pickford. 
From the novel by Grace Miller White by 
arrangement with Adolph Zukor. Directed by 
John S. Robertson. Photography by Charles 
Rosher. The cast: Tessibel Skinner, Mary 
Pickford; Frederick Graves, Lloyd Hughes; 
Teola Graves, Gloria Hope; Elias Graves, David 
Torrence; Daddy Skinner, Forrest Robinson; 
Ben Letts, Jean Hersholt; Ezra Longman, 
Danny Hoy; Dan Jordan, Robert Russell; Old 
Man Longman, Gus Saville; Mrs. Longman, 
Mme. de Bodamere. 


“CLARENCE” — Paramount — Story by 
Booth Tarkington. Screen play by Clara 
Beranger. Photography by Guy L. Wilky. 
Directed by William deMille. The cast: 
Clarence, Wallace Reid; Violet Pinney, Agnes 
Ayres; Cora Wheeler, May McAvoy; Mrs. 
Henry Wheeler, Kathlyn Williams; Hubert 
Stem, Adolphe Menjou; Henry Wheeler, Ed- 
ward Martindel; Dinwiddy, Bertram Johns; 
Bobby Wheeler, Robert Agnew; Della, Dorothy 
Gordon; Mrs. Martin, Maym Kelso. 


“THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN’— 
CLANcy Propuctions—Adapted from Wash- 
ington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Directed by Edward Venturini. Cameraman, 
Ned VanBuren. The cast: Ichabod Crane, 
Will Rogers; Katrina Van Tassel, Lois Mere- 
dith; “Brom” Bones, Ben Hendricks, Jr. 


“ONE EXCITING NIGHT’—D. W. 
GrirFitH Propuction—Directed by D. W. 
Griffith. Story of the play by Irene Sinclair. 
Photography by Hendrik Sartov. The cast: 
Agnes Harrington, Carol Dempster; John Fair- 
fax, Henry Hull; Romeo Washington, Porter 
Strong; J. Wilson Rockmaine, Morgan Wal- 
lace; The Neighbor, C. H. Crocker-King; Mrs. 
Harrington, Margaret Dale; The Detective, 
Frank Sheridan; Samuel Jones, Frank Wun- 
derlee; Auntie Fairfax, Grace Griswold; The 
Maid, Irma Harrison; Clary Johnson, Herbert 
Sutch; The Butler, Percy Carr; A Guest, 
Charles E. Mack. 


“BRAWN OF THE NORTH”—First 
NATIONAL—A Laurence Trimble-Jane Murfin 
Production. Photography by C. B. Dryer. 
The cast: Marion Wells, Irene Rich; Peter Coe, 
Lee Shumway; Howard Burton, Joseph Barrel; 
Lester Wells, Roger James Manning; The 
Missionary, Philip Hubbard; The Missionary’s 
Wife, Jean Metcalf; The Baby, Baby Evange- 
line Bryant; The Vamp, Lady Silver; Brawn, 
Strongheart. 


“THE MAN WHO SAW TOMORROW” 
—PARAMOUNT—By Perley Poore Sheehan and 
Frank Condon. Directed by Alfred Green. 
Photographed by Alvin Wyckoff. The cast: 
Burke Hammond, Thomas Meighan; Capt. 
Morgan Pring, Theodore Roberts; Rita Pring, 
Leatrice Joy; Jim McLeod, Albert Roscoe; 
Sir William De Vry, Alec Francis; Lady Helen 
Deene, June Elvidge; Vonia, Eva Novak; Larry 
Camden, Laurance Wheat; Prof. Jansen, John 
Miltern; Bishop, Robert Brower; Botsu, Ed- 
ward Patrick; Maya, Jacqueline Dyris. 


“ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES”—UniIver- 
sat—Directed by Jack Conway. Novel by 
Victor Bridges. Scenario by Arthur Statter. 
Photography by Ben Reynolds. The cast: 
Stuart Granger, Jack Burton, Herbert Rawlin- 
son; Mercia Solano, Barbara Bedford; Grace 
Burton, Una Trevelyn; Ropal, Nick de Ruiz; 
Gouret, Joseph Swickard; John Alvara, Jean 
De Briac; Lawrence, Harry Carter; Milford, 
Nelson McDowell; Mrs. Chetwell, Lillian Lang- 
don; Duenna, Jessie Deparnette. 
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A, Our Diamonds are distinctive in fier: 
brilliancy, blue white, perfect cut 
Sent prepaid for your Free Exam 
ination, on CHARGE ACCOUNT. 
SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG 
A wonderful book. Everything| 
fully explain ed. e. 
000 illustrations of Diamond-se‘ 
Solid Gold and Platinum Jewelry, 
es, Wrist Watches, Pearis. 
Mesh Bags, Silverware, etc., at 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The Diemend Ring fllustrated is only one of a multitude shown it 
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108 N. State St. 
*CHICAGO. iLL. 
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BATHE YOUR WAY TO SLENDERNESS 


LP | 14 Treatments 


SI ae CEG 


B E LC 0 a i 


An easy, sure, safe and harmiess method of removing super- 
fluous flesh without drugging, dieting,exercising or discomfort. 

Beicor is a scientific medical compound, contain- 
ing absolutely harmless ingredients that will reduce 
the fatty tissues, weight and bulk. 

Simply prepare your bath, dissolve one BELCOR 
earton therein and you will be delighted with the 
pleasant sensation and tonic effect created in your 
system andthe marked reduction in your —— after two weeks. 

We will mail you, in a plain wra (14 caren, 
a complete weeks’ treatment orcel PostCc. oO. 
Descriptive booklet free on request. 


Dr. B. Osborne Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
upset stomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


PISO’S—For Coughs & Colds 





HEALTH xe 


Are you fit—vibrant 
with health and 
energy —:mooth- 
skinnedand clear 
eyed? If not, you 
should investigate 
Renulife Violet 
Ray. 
By eliminating 
the sire. of the 
body and build- 
ing up new strength 
and vitality it leaves 
you as good as new 
with a clear skin, 
glowing cheeks 
and a pro- 
perly func- “~@ 
tioning body. # 


Renulife Violet Ray can be used right in your 
home in connection with ordinary electric 
light current. It purifies the blood and successfully 
treats rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, bronchial trou- 
bles, nervousness and many ‘other ai ments. The treat- 
ments are mild and pleasant with absolutely no sense 
of shock or pain. Treatments can be given the young- 
est child or most feeble invalid with perfect results. 
Don’t give up hope— write for Renulife Violet Ray 
information — use the coupon. 


Renutife i 


128 Newberry Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: Pitt St., E. Windsor, Ont. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full in- 
formation on Renulife Violet 
: Ray and your free book. 
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“THE IMPOSSIBLE MRS. BELLEW ”’— 
PARAMOUNT—Directed by Sam Wood. Cam- 
eraman, Al Gilks. The cast: Betty Bellew, 
Gloria Swanson; Lance Bellew, Robert Cain; 
John Helstan, Conrad Nagel; Jerry Woodruff, 
Richard Wayne; Count Radisleff, Frank Elliott; 
Naomi Templeton, June Elvidge; Rev. Dr. 
Helstan, Herbert Standing; Lance Bellew, Jr. 
(age 4), Mickey Moore; Lance Bellew, Jr., (age 
6), Pat Moore; Aunt Agatha, Helen Dunbar; 
Attorney Poiter, Arthur Hull; Detective, Clar- 
ence Burton. 


“A TAILOR MADE MAN’”—UnITED 
Artists—By Harry James Smith. Adapted 
Albert Ray. Direction of Joseph De 
Grasse. Photography by George Rizard and 
George Meehan. The cast: John Paul Bart, 
Charles Ray; Anton Huber, Thomas Ricketts; 
Tanya Huber, Ethel Grandin; Peter, Victor 
Potel; Abraham Nathan, Stanton Heck; Mrs. 
Nathan, Edyth Chapman; Miss Nathan, Irene 
Lentz; Mr. Stanlaw, Frederick Thomson; Mrs. 
Stanlaw, Kate Lester; Corinne Sianlaw, 
Jacqueline Logan; Theodore Jellicot, Frank 
Butler; Gustavus Sonntag, Douglas Gerrard; 
Kitty Dupuy, Nellie Peck Saunders; Bessie 
Dupuy, Charlotte Pierce; Gerald Whitcomb, 
Thomas Jefferson; Hobart Sears, Henry Bar- 
rows; Russell, Eddie Gribbon. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 117] 


Enter the de Mille Blonde 


[CONTINCED FROM PAGE 33] 


And she got very tired of “being considered.” 
One day she strolled into the Algonquin for 
Junch and she saw Dick Barthelmess and his 
director, Henry King, sitting in the lobby. 
Like a flash she went into a telephone booth 
directly behind them, left the door half open 
and in a loud voice began to discuss a contract 
that she “was considering.” 

“T think I’ll be in this afternoon about four 
o’clock to sign it,” she said in a very business- 
like tone—just as business-like as though there 
had been someone at the other end of the 
phone and she hadn’t had her hand on the 
receiver all the time, “‘I can leave for California 
at once.” 

When she walked out of the booth, Mr. King 
stopped her." She got the part in “Sonny.” 

That’s very typical of Pauline Garon. 
Equally typical that she played it with every- 
thing in her. 


Women Dress to Charm 
Men— 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59] 


and ankles. A dress that was a part of her, 
that matched her spirit and personality. 

Nita Naldi is an unusual woman. Her 
frankness is astounding, her honesty of view- 
point is delightful. And her radiant beauty 
is different from the ordinary type of good 
looks. Her slanting eyes, her olive skin, the 
un-masked vigor of her body, might fit into 
a page from the “Arabian Nights.” And yet 
she is naive, almost childlike, in her pleasure 
over the simplest of things. 

“Clothes, to me,” she said, “are important 
only as a decoration. They should never be 
a covering, in the first sense of the word. 
Clothes should not cover—they should veil, 
should hint, should whisper secrets! A natural 
curve, an especially good line—clothes should 
make the most of them. A wonderful back, 

a sloping pair of shoulders, a suggestion of 
tbe leg, (only your mid-victorian denies 
the existence of legs)—why attempt to dis- 
guise them? 

“Women dress to impress other women. 
They dress tocharm men. Why not admit it? 
Because of other women they insist on luxuri- 

















Eddie Elkins and 
his Orchestra use 
Conn instruments 


The Conn Saxophone 
“THE WORLD’S BEST” 
So say the Great Artists 


The first American saxophone was built by 
Conn. The best saxophones in the wor!d 
are still built here—a fact attested by today’s 
great artists, a few of whom areshown above. 


Play a Tune in One Hour. Exclusive fea- 
tures and improvements on the Conn give 
you quick mastery, without previous 
musical experience. Taper branches ex- 
panded to perfect proportions by hydraulic 
pressure, drawn tone-hole flanges, non- 
warping pads, patented tuning device. are 
some of the Conn exclusive features. Beau- 
tiful tone, perfect intonation. 


Conn trumpets are the choice of popular 
stars and symphony artists alike. Mar- 
velously brilliant tone, perfect scale, easiest 
blowing trumpet ever made. 


Send Coupon for Free Book and details of 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 
128 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Conn Seattle Co., 1009 Third Ave. 

Conn Chicago Co., 62 E. Van Buren St. 
Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne St. 
Conn Detroit Co., 2221 Woodward Ave. 
Conn Portland Co., 129 Tenth St. 

Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron Road. 
Conn Atlanta Co., 


Auburn and Ivy Sts. 








Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
128 Conn Bldg., Elkhart. Ind. 


Please send me free book and details of Free 
Trial, Easy Payment plan(mention instrument) 
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ous materials, on costly trimmings, on those 
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FOR 
MEN 





You 


Can Mould Slim Curves 
With Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


UB away fat where it troubles you most. 

Weigh what you should for health and 

beauty, without starving, exercise, baths 
or drugs. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


For a limited time only we will allow_you 11 days’ 
free trial —so certain are we that Dr. Lawton’s Fat 
Reducer will reduce your flesh where you want it to. 


Use this vacuum-suction massage just 10 minutes 
night and morning; you can banish fat from any 
yart at once. Send no money. (No electricity.) 
yr. Lawton’s Reducer is a rubber device that breaks 
down excess tissues locally, and stimulates health 
circulation to carry off fatty waste. 





DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th Street, New York 


Please send me, without money in advance Dr. Lawton’s 
Fat Reducer together with illustrated book entitled 
“Lawton Method of Weight Reduction’’ which is to be 
included free. I will pay the postman only $5.00 (plus 
few cents postage) in full payment on arrival, with the 
understanding that I have the guaranteed privilege of 
returning “The Fat Reducer’ and my money refunded 
promptly, after 11 days if I am not entirely satisfied with 
the results. Book must be returned as it is well bound 
and is a valuable work, if for any reason I do not find 
the Fat Reducer satisfactory 


Dept. 78 


Name.. 
Address. . 


City. , State. . 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind 
draw together the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove its worth. Never on sale in stores 
as every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
sizes and shape of Air Cushion depending on the nat- 
ure of each case. Beware of imitations. Look for 
trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of C. E. 
Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None other 
genuine. Full information and booklet sent free in 
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trappings that spell expense. Because every 
normal feminine person craves the admiration 
of the opposite sex, clothes that are typically 
women clothes should be clothes that have a 
lure, a something intrigueing about them. 
Why not admit it? 

“For myself—I have a good figure. I know 
that I have—else I would not have been cast 
to play the réles that I have appeared in. 
In this day of figures that are kindly called 
‘boyish,’ and that are really patterned after 
the ironing board, I stand out from the rest. 
People might say that I belonged to the Juno 
type. And they wouldn’t be far from wrong. 

“However, despite of the vogue for the 
flapper, which is passing rapidly, there are 
many large women in this country. And their 
clothes problems are the ones that I have en- 
countered. And so I am going to give them 
a set of rules, for dressing properly—rules that 
I have made my own. 


IRST of all a tall woman should never try 

to be cute. That is usually nauseating. A 
big woman who is kittenish is never attractive; 
she is foolish instead. Large women should 
make the most of dignity, of stateliness. 
Their frocks should reflect a queenly gracious- 
ness. Long draperies, the slightly lowered 
waistline, skirts that are neither short nor 
skimpy—a large woman will never make a 
mistake if she follows this general idea! 

““Secondly—I do not advocate the present 
fashion for the light colored stockings that are 
being worn with dark shoes. If stockings 
must be worn, they should match the shoes. 
Of chiffon, if a sheer effect is desired. But not 
of some wishy-washy tint. 

“T have said—if stockings must be worn. 
For, personally, I think it smart to go stocking- 
less to evening functions. I have done this 
for a number of years, before ever it became 
the mode in Paris. 

“If a woman wants to attract attention— 
and most women do—she must not follow 
the] fashion as sheep follow a leader. She 
must go in for things that have a subtle differ- 
ence. Originality—it is the breath of life 
to women who attain clothes success! I like 
best the clothes that have a quaint twist, a 


| unusual quality that catches, and holds, the 


eye of the observer. 

“Tt is the same in the matter of hair dress- 
Beautiful hair need not be marcelled and 
tortured into grotesque imitations of style. 
Beautiful hair should be arranged simply, but 
its loveliness should be made definite—should 
be pointed out, almost, by the clever use of 
combs and shell pins and, for evening, glitter- 
ing ornaments. One of my most successful 
evening coiffures was attained by the use of 
bracelets, through which my hair was coiled. 

“T love having frocks designed for me,’ 
she said, in farewell, ‘‘and I love knowing that 
other women will enjoy wearing the gowns 
that I have sponsored! But I hope that they 
will remember this one important detail. 
Clothes should never be regarded as a screen, 
behind which beauty must hide. Clothes 
should be thought of as the case, in which a 
jewel is set for display!” 
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Nausea Due to Travel 


MOTHERSILLS 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Only Guaranteed Relief in 
the World for These Ailments 


Small eogerice heap good p good indefinitely. Put a pack- 
age in your fraveling ag NOW so you will have them 
when n Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
chloral, coal tar egcucts or their derivatives. 

Officially adopted by Steamship Companies on both 
fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest authorities 
—and used by. the world’s most noted travelers—Lord 
Northcliffe, Cy Warman, and thousands of others. 

Sold by pames Ju a in gour civilized country. 
Price in anada 
pen, ane 7-5 24 hours. $1. oO 2 

box for ocean voyage. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refund 

A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English 


Every time you speak or write you show just what you 
are. Mistakes in English reveal you as a person who 
lacks education and refinement. Lack of 
language power prevents you from present- 
ing your thoughts in the strongest possible 
way. No matter what you do, real command 
of English will help you to your goal. Stop 
making mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation. Increase your vocabulary. 
WONDERFUL INVENTION 
Only 15 minutes o day with Sherwin Cody’s New 
Invention—and you can_ actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT, makes it easier to do 
e RIGHT way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons include F. xpres- 
pt Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar, Reading and Conversatiou. 


BOOK FREE Lack of language power may easily be 


ay ae Somenn of dollars every 
t Mr. y can do for you; 
it costs nothing to find out. aNiail r pan card or letter this very 
minute for free book, ‘‘How to Speak and ot Masterly English. 
It will prove a revelation to you. WRITE NOW. Address 
Sherwin Cody School of English, 871 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 
$10 to $20 a Day Profit 
from New Mint Vender 
Pays Rent for Store Owner rs 


Install one in your 
store or any public 
place and get this 
easy profit. Requires 
noattention. Always 
works. Machine's 
profits pay the rent. 
Write us about re- 
built pennyand nickel 
machines. Finished 
like new. In excellent 
running order. Pay 
their cost in 10 days. 
Write or wire to- 

culars 


$25 down payment. Bal- 
anceC.O.D. Mints $16 Per 
Case of 1000 5c packages. 


Silver King Novelty Co., 300 Williams Bidg., 
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Hearts Aflame 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 ] 


He was a singularly innocent chap, in many 
ways, this John Taylor, who had believed him- 
self so astute, so distinctly, for one thing, a 


man who understood and could conquer 
women. He had neglected Marcia; he had not 


thought she might demand an accounting. 
Yet she did—and, of all places in the world to 
choose for it, she hit upon Foraker’s Folly! 
Helen herself, by chance, brought her to the 
house; fanned the flames of Marcia’s jealousy 
by her mere appearance; strengthened sus- 
picions based upon John’s few letters, which 
had dealt to a maddening extent upon lumber, 
rather than upon love. 

In the crisis John had no weapon but 
sincerity. He had changed, he told Marcia, 
with utter frankness; life had assumed a 
different aspect; he was sure, now, that he 
could never make her happy. She listened, her 
rage mounting; tried, desperately, to woo him 
by softness and gentleness; turned upon him 
like a fury when she failed. But he stood his 





Hearts Aflame 


| 
ICTIONIZED by permission from | 
the photoplay based upon Harold | 

| 


A Reginald 


| Titus’ novel, “Timber. 
| presented 


Barker production 
Louis B. Mayer. 


Cast: 
| Luke Taylor..........Frank Keenan 
| Anna Q. Nilsson......Helen Foraker 
| << e John Taylor 
| Richard Headrick..... Bobby Kildare 
| Russell Simpson.......... Black Joe 
| Richard Tucker......... Philip Rowe 
| Stanton Heck............ Jim Harris 
Martha Mattox..........Aunty May 
Walt Whitman .Charley Stump 
Joan Standing...........00- Ginger 
Ralph Cloninger........ Thad Parker 
| Lee Shumway. .Milt Goddard 
@ ¢ eae Lucius Kildare 
sR Jennie Parker 
Directed by Reginald Barker. 
} Scenario by J. G. Hawks and L. G 
|- Rigby. 
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ground; when she had gone he was free—and 
never, in his guilessness, realized that he had 
made her into his bitter enemy—any more than 
he had ever realized, in the old days, that she 
had never, even when they had been engaged, 
quite settled Phil Rowe’s aspirations. 

He learned, soon enough, how completely he 
had misunderstood his father, for Luke Tay- 
lor’s answer to his letter concerning Helen’s 
pine was prompt. Rowe was to see him in 
Pancake and report; meanwhile, John was to 
take preliminary steps toward buying, that 
logging might begin immediately! 

To Rowe he tried to explain his real meaning, 
and Rowe, understanding quickly enough, led 
him on. 

“You’ve some idea of your father’s making 
atonement by this for his destruction of pine 
in the past?” he said. 

“That’s it—exactly!” John said, eagerly. 

And he went on. Rowe took careful notes. 
He knew old Luke’s aversion for conservation- 
ists; his detestation, for example, of the very 
name of Gifford Pinchot. He knew how John’s 

lans, his hopes, would inflame his father. And 
fe smiled to himself. For he had had some talk 
already with Jim Harris—and with Marcia. 
His own hopes were running high. But he 
meant to see that no one knew of those. 

It came to open war quickly enough. Old 
Luke, once his reports from Rowe and from 


the old cruiser he had immediately sent into | 
the Folly, confirmed the tale he had heard of | 
a real forest of Michigan pine, was like a hunt- 

ing dog upon a fresh trail. He must have it at 

all costs; Rowe had orders to get it for him. 

And Rowe, consulting with Harris, was not | 
without hope. 

Helen wouldn’t sell—willingly. But her 
hand might be forced. And Harris, suave, 
smooth, soft of speech, was a past master in 
such tactics. It was he who stood behind the | 
move to raise taxes on her property. It was he | 
who induced Chief Pontiac Power to buy the | 
Pancake bank—which held mortgages, now | 
falling due, upon some of Helen’s land; mort- 
gages which, unless they were renewed, an! 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to | 
satisfy. 

Hump Bryant was a mighty fighter on 
Helen’s side, but he was only one man. Given 
time, he might, for he had great influence at 
Lansing, bring about changes in the state taxa- 
tion law—but not before Helen had been 
crushed. 

But Rowe, although he did, in a way, despise 
John Taylor, was still more afraid of him than 
he liked to admit. And it was he who, with 
Harris’s help, and the unwitting connivance of 
the jealous Milt Goddard, brought about a 
situation in which it appeared that John had 
betrayed Helen—stood with his father against 
her. 

For the first time, after his talk with Marcia, 
John had felt free really to let himself think of 
Helen. And when he did he knew that he must 
have loved her from the first. She saw the 
change in him; fought down her impulse to fly 
from love; met him, frank and unafraid; knew 
the bliss of surrender, after her years of lonely 
fighting. Only to have Milt Goddard, raging, 
reveal what Rowe had tricked him into be 
lieving to be the truth. He had proofs that 
seemed to be unassailable—he had overheard a 
conversation between John and Rowe—and 
thought nothing of the way that Harris had 
hurried him away; never dreamed, certainly, 
that had he stayed he would have heard plain 
evidence that between these two there was 
war, and not alliance, connivance in treachery 
and despoilment. 

Helen sent him away. Bruised, hurt beyond 
speaking, she listened while Goddard upbraided 
him; shook her head when he pleaded for a 
chance to explain. But this was really a new 
John Taylor. He guessed Rowe’s hand in this 
disaster. It was he who, by a clever trick, 
made the opportunity for which Hump Bryant 
had waited in vain; kept Jim Harris away from 
a meeting of the supervisors called to revise the 
tax assessments just long enough for Bryant to 
put the fear of jail into their hearts, and so, for 
the time, averted one of the blows that had 
been threatening to fall. 


ND it was he, too, who later, when chance 

gave him knowledge of a plan of Harris’s to 
discredit Bryant, saved the day. The drunken 
Lucius had been bribed to move in court for 
Bryant’s discharge as guardian of his niece and 
nephew, Bessie and Bobby, on the ground that 
he had misused part of their money by lending 
it to Helen upon the security of some of her 
land. - Lucius had boasted, thinking John was 
on Rowe’s side; John put him on a train for 
Detroit, and, rousing Dick Mason by long dis- 
tance, made him promise to keep Lucius in 
Detroit until the case should drop for lack of a 
complaining witness. 

Some blows he could not avert. Blackmail- 
ing threats were sent to Helen; minor acts of 
destruction were aimed at her property almost 
every day. Spikes were found in logs, that 
ruined the saws in her mill; moles were turned 
loose in her seed nurseries; at last her dam was 
dynamited, and her water power, for the time 
being, put out of commission. Try as he would 
Hump Bryant had no fortune in seeking some 
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M1—SWEET En- 
gagement Ring of 
14K Solid Gold, set 
with a perfectly cut, 
blue-white Diamond. 


Price $50 


M2—7-Diamond 
Solitaire Cluster, set 
in Platinum; resem- 
bles 2% ct. single 
stone. 


Price $48.50 


M3 — Perfectly cut 
blue-white Diamond 
set in SWEET En 
gagement Rin of 
14K Solid Gol 


Price '$35 





M6—SWEET’S Cu- 
id Solitaire of Selid 
with 


M4—The**Daphne’’ 
of Sotid Platinum 
with a perfectly cut 


mS—Artistic design 
of Platinum, its 
beauty enhanced by 


Diamond box-set in ve exquisite blue- a perfectly cut, 
and - engrave white a =~ 35 blu :- white Dia- 

mounting. Price 3° mone 
Price $65 Price $100 





M7—The Trojan of 14K M8—Gentlemen’s mass- 


Solid Green Gold, elabo- ive, hand-carved and en- 
rated by a 7- Diamond raved Ring of 14K Solid 
Solitaire Cluster, set in Green Gold, set with a 
Sn ad Re orfectly cut blue-white 
Price $90 Jiamond in White Gold. 


Price $85 





M9—Ladies’ fine, 
Stem and beautifully hand-engraved case of 14K Solid White Gold. 


15-Jewel Wrist Watch with Sapphire Jewel 


Guaranteed against repairs for one year. 


Price $21.00 


We'll send any of these beautiful articles Abso- 
futely Free for your complete examination and 
approval. If thoroughly satisfied, pay only one- 
fifth the price, then send the balance in ten equal 
monthly payments. If not satisfied, return it 
and every penny will be immediate ly returned. 
You must be satisfied, or no sale. Transactions 
strictly confidential. 


This complete stock is no further away than your 
nearest mail box. 


FREE Send for your copy of 98- 

page colored iamond 
Book featuring Gifts You'll Be Proud 
to Give, and showing the greatest as- 
sortment of Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry — gifts for ‘all occasions. 
Write to Dept. 423-F, 











HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


SWEET INC. 


1: W: 
1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














Ladies’ 
Ring 








An amazing new offer—wear this GENUINE DIA- 
| pone Jor a week at our expense — absolutely no risk 
te ou dapeeit sit nothing—READ EVERY WORD OF 


Send No Money 
Pay No C.O.D. 


Mail the Free Trial Coupon 


Just send the coupon below — do not enclose a penny — 
and we will send you on approval at our expense your choice 
of these diamond rings. The ring illustrated above is the 
most beautiful hand neraved solid gold ladies’ ring you 
ever saw, set with a fine, large, genuine blue-white dis | 
mond. Pay nothing when it 
errives. Merely accept the 
ring and wear it for a week, at 
our expense. After a week 
decide. if you returnthering, 
| — ends the matter. You 
have risked nothing. But if 
ou keep the ring,send us only 
i 75 a month until you have 
paid the amazingly low price 
of $38.76 for this regular $50 
value. The ring is anelaborate 
pierced gua’ with in | 14K 
green n =~ 
graved white Od top. 
striking new model. The 7. 
mond is a beauty—extra brilli- 
ant, blue — awd cut 
—e remark FREE. Mail coupon now. 


Just mall ad coupon below. Be sure to enclose finger 
size. SEND NO MONEY — pay nothirg on arrival. 
TTT Ti TIT ITi rt h 
S.Paoria Street 
Harold LachmanCo. o2piiz2i chicenc 
Send me absolutely free and prepaid, for a week’s trial, 
the wine diamond ring checked low. I am to pay 
nothing when it arrives. After one week I will either return 
thering by wogestares mail and that ends the matter, or I 
will send you $3.76 each month until $38.75 has been paid. 
pi. Ta — nee you until fully paid. | ENCLOSE MY 


o Latiod? Ring No, A4350 0 Men’s Ring No. A4450 





Men’s extra massive 14K 
solid gold fluted ring with 
18K hand cut white gold | 
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Pay Nothing 


|one to take over the mortgages held by the 
bank; sooner or later, too, despite all he could 
do, the taxes would be raised. 

Still Helen would not sell, though Rowe did 
all he could to persuade her. He was growing 
desperate; he knew old Luke’s demand for 
quick results. And, meeting Helen in the bank 
one morning, he made a false step. He tried 
again to persuade her to sell; she refused, 





| scornfully. 
“You’ve been warned,” he said, then, 
| angrily. “Every warning has proved well 


founded—” 

“So you know that, do you?” she flashed. 
“You know of those anonymous warnings? 
We’ve been wondering who did know of them. 
I’m glad to find out—” 

“T don’t mean—” 

“You mean you're one of the skulking cow- 
ards who sent them!”’ she said. ‘One of the 
blackmailers—” 


“Look here—” said Rowe. 





“There are 
limits—” 
“Right!” said a new voice. “And you’ve 
erstepped them.” 


ov 
| “Keep out of this, John!” cried Rowe, en- 
raged, and blindly struck out. And with a 
| glad little snarl John fell upon him. He had 
needed some such outlet. Rowe had no chance 
| at all. He was a badly beaten and disfigured 
man when Harris and the rest dragged John 
away and a constable took him to the lockup. 
And in Helen’s eyes there was a look of wonder 
and of—hope. 

And it was that day that Rowe, smarting, in 
real pain, of body and of mind, got the tele- 
gram that told him Luke himself was on his 
way. Luke was on the heels of the message; he 
was grim as he waited for his bookkeeper’s 

report. 

“Who beat you up?”’ he asked. 

“Your son— for trying to obey your orders.” 

“So!” In old Luke’s eyes was a curious, 
baffling look. ‘‘Where’s this girl?”’ 

“No use seeing her. If we wait a day or two 
she’ll have to sell—”’ 

“Take me there!” 


E wouldn’t have no for an answer. Through 

the woods, grinning at Rowe’s solicitude for 
him, he drove, over the bumpy road His eyes 
gleamed, the veins in his forehead stood out, as 
he saw the pine. Helen he eyed grimly. He 
let Rowe do the talking, at first. But Helen 
ignored him; talked only to old Luke. And she 
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|said amazing things. 


Frankly she owned to 
her difficulties, crowding upon her. And she 
pleaded with him to help her—lend her 
money enough to see her through! With Rowe 
interrupting, crying out in scornful amaze- 
ment, she talked of scientific forestry; dwelt 
upon the pine that there would be forever, 
should she win, to give such men as old Luke 
himself the joy of working in it. 

Rowe sniffed and sneered; made the mistake 
of questioning her statements—mistake, be- 
qgause Helen knew whereof she spoke. Until, 
in the end, old Luke spoke, for the first time: 

“Oh, shut up, Rowe! When you don’t 
make a fool of yourself with your questions 
this young woman makes one of you with her 
answers!” 

He turned to Helen. 

““VYou’re brazen! You’ve got cheek—comin’ 
to me for help!” he scoffed. “You turn my 
own son against me—set him fightin’ me for 
you—he’s in jail this minute for beatin’ up my 


—my bookkeeper on your account! And 
now—” 
~—— es—and you’re going to help me. Be- 


cause you’ve had everything from life but con- 
tentment. Because I can give you that—four 
million feet a year to cut—a year—every year! 
|—” 

Outside there was a shout. 
rode up to the window. 

“Fire!” he cried. “The wires are cut—I 
couldn’t phone! South o’ the old cranberry 
marsh and coming like hell!” 

Helen ran, forgetting Luke. Ran to the 


A patrolman 








FOR A GOOD 
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Ford. Loaded the fire extinguishers, and was 
off. She had flung out her orders. Now she 
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drove for the fire. It was bad. She learned, 
soon, that it had been set; its nature made 
beating it desperate work. The first fighters 
were beaten back. Back fire failed. It swept 
into the tops; the whole forest seemed doomed. 
It was Helen who saw the only chance— 
dynamite, at a bluff that faced the sweeping 
flames. 

The charge was set. Just in time it hurled 
the sandy bluff into the fire; smothered it; beat 
it down. And upon the embers, ten minutes 
later, broke the first rain of weeks: rain that 
made all safe now, although had the fire 
survived the dynamite it could not have 
served. Smoke-blackened, exhausted, Helen 
made her way back to the car. Down the road 
came Jim Harris, ready to help now. And 
Thad Parker, seeing him, with the fire he had 
been fighting still burning in him, hurled his 
axe straight at him. His brain had snapped at 


last. 

H: ARRIS collapsed: men seized Thad, raving 
still, too plainly mad foranyone to be harsh 

with him, even. And toward Harris stumbled 

old Charley Stump. the half-witted hermit of 

the woods. 

*‘Jim—you ain’t dead?” he whined. “Jim 
—remember what you was to pay me for settin’ 
the fire! Don’t die till you’ve paid me!” 

Confession! They forced the story from 
him; Harris, playing upon his credulity and his 
fears, had used him as a tool; Harris and Rowe. 
It was John Taylor, free from jail, who had 
hurried to the fire, who drew the story from 
him. And Luke heard it all. 

“You see!” said John. ‘“‘That’s why I've 
had to fight you.” 

“VYeh—I see,” old Luke 
““Where’s that girl?” 

He had to go back to her house to find her. 
Simply he told her she had been right; that he 
would stand behind her. She swayed a little; 
tried to thank him But she could think only 
of John, whom she had failed to trust; John, 
whom she loved 

Between them. when they met to settle 
their business of the logs, there was a terrible 
constraint. Each was bursting with things 
unsaid, unsayable. He went—she let him go 
She cried out his name—too late. And Milt 
Goddard saw. Jealousy maddened him, as 
greed had maddened others And from the 
window, as she looked after John, along the 
trail he had taken, Helen saw a dreadful thing 
—the dog Pauguk, half collie, half wolf, free, 
nosing out a scent—John’s scent, the scent of 
the man she had hated since he had kicked her 

““Veh—I let her loose—he’d come back if he 
could—”’ Milt Goddard said. 

She had to act upon the instant. One chance 
—only one! Her canoe! If she could reach 
the bluff where the trail touched the Blueberry 
—in time! Desperately she paddled. She was 
there. She saw footsteps on the trail—a 
man’s. Her heart beat again. Then the dog 
came, all wolf now, hot upon the trail Helen 
called; the animal, for the first time, ignored 
her. 

Down swept Helen’s paddle, thrust her 
down the bank, toward the river. But the dog 
gathered herself, snarling; strove to climb up 
the slippery sand. And back along the trail 
John Taylor came, running to the sound of 
Helen’s cry. 

“Stay back!” she shouted. But Pauguk was 
climbing up. 

She was beyond all hope of control now; 
beyond all but her wolf’s memories and 
hatreds. 

She was up; she was gathering herself for her 
last rush. But Helen struck at her with a 
great branch that she had found; sent her down 
the bank again, until she lay, half in the water, 
dead. 

And Helen stood, swaying. 

“It—it was Milt—he turned her loose— 
because he said that you’d come back—”’ 

“And you came to save me—”’ 

She lifted her eyes to his 

“Tf—if—I hadn’t—you could never have 
come back—” 


said, 


grimly 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113] 


“SECRETS OF PARIS”—WuaitMan-BEn- 
NETT Propuctions—Adapted by Dorothy 
Farnum from Eugene Sue’s Famous Story 
“The Mysteries of Paris.” Directed by 
Kenneth Webb. Produced by the Whitman 
Bennett Studios under the personal supervisfon 
of Whitman Bennett. Art director, Elsa 
Lopez. Photographed by Harry Stradling and 
Edward Paul. The cast: King Rudolph, Lew 
Cody; Mayflower, Gladys Hulette; The School- 
master, Montague Love; Lola, Dolores Cassi- 
nelli; Francois, William Collier, Jr.; The Owl, 
Rose Coghlan; Chancellor, J. Barney Sherry; 
Madame Ferrand, Effie Shannon; Hoppy, 
Harry Sothern; The Strangler, Walter James; 
The Hindu, Bradley Barker. 


“THE YOUNG RAJAH”—ParamounTt— 
Director, Philip Rosen. Author, J. A. Mitchell. 
Dramatist, Alethea Luce, author of play, 
“Amos Judd.” Scenarist, June Mathis. 
Cameraman, James C. Van Trees. The cast: 
Amos Judd, Rodolph Valentino; Molly Cabot, 
Wanda Hawley; Amos Judd (boy), Pat Moore; 
Joshua Judd, Charles Ogle; Sarah Judd, Fanny 
Midgely; Horace Bennett, Robert Ober; Slade, 
Jack Giddings; John Cabot, Edward Jobson; 
Narada, Joseph Swickard; Maharajah, Bert- 
ram Grassby; Tehjunder Roy, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald; General Gadi, George Periolat; Prince 
Musnud, George Field; Miss Van Kovert, 
Maud Wayne; Stephen Van Kovert, William 
Boyd; Dr. Fetti place, Joseph Harrington; Caleb, 
Spottiswoode Aitken. 


“THE LAVENDER BATH LADY’— 
UNIVERSAL—Directed by King Baggot. Story 
by Shannon Fife. Scenario by George Ran- 
dolph Chester. Photogaphy by Victor Milner. 
The cast: Mamie Conroy, Gladys Walton; 
David Bruce, Edward Burns; Janette Gregory, 
Charlotte Pierce; Simon Gregory, Tom Rick- 
etts; Dorgan, Al McQuarrie; Hallett, Earl 
Crain; Drake, Harry Lorraine; Susane, Mary 
Winston. 





“SHADOWS ’”—PREFERRED PIcturEs,INc. 
—A picturization of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
famous story, “‘Ching, Ching, Chinaman.” 
A Tom Forman production released through 
Al. Lichtman Corporation. Adapted by Eve 
Unsell and Hope Loring. Photography by 
Harry Perry. The cast: Yen Sin, Lon Chaney; 
Sympathy Gibbs, Marguerite de la Motte; John 
Malden, Harrison Ford; Nate Snow, John 
Sainpolis; Daniel Gibbs, Walter Long; “‘ Mister 
Bad Boy,’ Buddy Messenger; Mary Brent, 
Priscilla Bonner; Emsy Nickerson, Frances 
Raymond. 


“THE TOWN THAT FORGOT GOD”— 
Fox—Directed by Harry Millarde. Scenario 
by Paul H. Sloane. Photography by Joseph 
Ruttenburg, assisted by Albert Wilson. The 
cast: David, the boy, Bunny Grauer; Eben, the 
carpenter, Warren Krech; Betty Gibbs, the 
teacher, Jane Thomas; Harry Adams, the sur- 
veyor, Harry Benham; The Squire, Edward 
Denison; His Wife, Grace Barton. In the 
Epilogue: David Adams, Raymond Bloomer; 
His Wife, Nina Casavant. 


“THE COWBOY AND THE LADY”’— 
PARAMOUNT—Directed by Charles Maigne. 
Scenario by Julien Josephson from the play by 
Clyde Fitch. Cameraman, Faxon Dean. The 
cast: Jessica Weston, Mary Miles Minter; 
Teddy North, Tom Moore; Molly X, Viora 


Daniel; Midge, Patricia Palmer; Weston, 
Robert Schable; Ross, Guy Oliver; Joe, 


Leonard Clapham; Justice of the Peace, Robert 
Mack. 


“DESERTED AT THE ALTAR’—Play 
by Pierce Kingsley. 
Grace Miller White. 


Book version of story by 
Directed by William K. 


Howard. Photographers, Glenn McWilliams 
and John Meigle. Scenario by Al Kelley. 
The cast: The Squire, Tully Marshall; The 
City Feller, William Scott; Ann, Bessie Love; 
The Other Woman, Barbara Tennant; Ann’s 
Brother, Frankie Lee; The Squire’s Son, Fred 
Kelse; Mob Leader, Wade Boutler; Queenie, 
the dog, Herself. 


“THE DANGER POINT”—AmERICAN 
RELEASING CoRPORATION—Author, Victor 
Hugo Halperin. Director, Lloyd Ingraham. 
Photographer, Ross Fisher. The cast: Alice 
Torrance, Carmel Myers; James Benton, Wm. 
P. Carleton; Duncan Phelps, Vernon Steel; 
Benjamin, Joseph J. Dowling; Sam Biggs, 
Harry Todd; Elvira Hubbard, Margaret Joslin. 


“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH”—Fox 
—A 1923 melodrama founded on Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s Poem. Directed by Jack 
Ford. Scenario by Paul H. Sloane. Camera- 
man, George Schneiderman. The cast: John 
Hammond, The Village Blacksmith, William 
Walling; The Blacksmith’s Wife, Virginia True 
Boardman; Alice, His Daughter, Virginia Valli; 
Alice, as child, Ida Nan McKenzie; Bill, his 
son, Dave Butler; Bill, as child, Gordon 
Griffith; Johnnie Brother, his younger son, 
George Hackathorne; Johnnie, as child, Pat 
Moore; Ezra Brigham, the squire, Tully Mar- 
shall; The Squire’s Wife, Carolina Rankin; 
Anson, the squire’s son, Ralph Yeardsley; 
Anson, as child, Henri de la Garrique; Asa 
Martin, Francis Ford; Rosemary Martin, Bessie 
Love; Rosemary Martin, as child, Helen Field; 
Doctor Brewster, Mark Fenton; Gideon Crane, 
the school teacher, Lon Poff; Aunt Hattie, 
Cordelia Callahan; A Village Gossip, Eddie 
Gribbon; The Flapper from the City, Lucile 
Hutton. 


“GOOD MEN AND TRUE”—R-C— 
Fitm Booxtnc—Story by Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes. Directed by Val Paul. Adapted by 
George Edwardes Hall. Photography by Wm. 
Thornley and Robert DeGrasse. The cast: 
J. Wesley Pringle, Harry Carey; Georgie Hibb- 
ler, Vola Vale; Simon Hibbler, Thos Jefferson; 
S. S. Thorpe, Noah Beery; Bowerman, Chas. J. 
LeMoyne; Fite, Tully Marshall; Mrs. Fite, 
Helen Gilmore. ” ye 


“MUD AND SAND ”—MeEtrRo—Produced 
by Amalgamated Productions, Inc. Directed 
by Gil Pratt. Photographed by Irving Reis. 
The cast: Rhubarb Vaseline, Stan Laurel; La 
Paloma, Mae Laurel; Caramel, Julia Leonard; 
Filet of Sole, Leona Anderson; Humidor, Sam 
Kaufman; Cuspidor, Wheeler Dryden. 


“IF I WERE QUEEN’—R-C Propuc- 
TION—Author, Du Vernet Rabell. Directed 
by Wesley Ruggles. Adapted from “The 
Three Cornered Kingdom” by Carol Warren. 
Photography by Joseph Du S3ray. The cast: 
Ruth Townley, Ethel Clayton; Oluf, Andree 
Lejon; Valdemir, Warner Baxter; Aunt Ollie, 
Victory Bateman; Duke of Wortz, Murdock 
MacQuarrie; Sister Ursula, Genevieve Blinn. 


“THE KENTUCKY DERBY ”—UnIver- 
sat—Directed by King Baggot. Scenario by 
George Hull from the play by Charles T. 
Dazey, “‘The Suburban.” Photography by 
Victor Milner. The cast: Donald Gordon, 
Reginald Denny; Alice Brown, Lillian Rich; 
Col. Moncrimf Gordon, Emmett King; Ralph 
Gordon, Walter Moorail; Helen Gordon, Ger- 
trude Astor; Col. Home Woolrich, Lionel Bel- 
more; Joe, Kingsley Benedict; Rance New- 
combe, Bert Woodruff; Topper Tom, Bert 
Tracy; Bob Thurston, Harry Carter; Capt. 
Wolff, Wilfred Lucas; Jensen, Pat Harmon; 
Mrs. Clancy, Anna Hernandez; Timmy 
Clancy, Verne Winter. 
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On Trial 


Vw may now have any musical instru- 





ment for a week’s trial at our risk in 
your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense at 
the end of a week if you decide not to keep 
it. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical out- 
fit comes with most instruments—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc., all at direct 
factory price—everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 

Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world 
for artistic quality. Used by the greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. Wurlitzer has made the 
finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Send for New Book on Musical 
Instruments—No Charge 


Every known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and complete descriptions, A 
veritable musical encyclopedia—absolutely free! 

Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities. But no 
matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no farther than 
your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today! 


WUuRLIZER 


sassesceasiiereta saeen sack hanes 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1721 

117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 120 W. 42nd Street, New York 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full descriptions of all musical instruments, also 
details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 
Plan. No obligation. 
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Address 








“(State musical instrument in which you are interested.) 
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BEFORE AFTER 


How I Los 
103 Ibs. 


By Mrs. Harry Derby 
1100 Vine Street, Quincy, Lil. 


A few months ago, if you had asked what I would 
give to get thin I should have replied without a 
second thought, ““Everything I possess.’’ I had tried 
so many times to reduce, and tried so hardl 
Fortunately, something made me try the music 
method—and life is once more worth living. 


The first Wallace reducing record played off twenty 
pounds for me, the complete course reduced me more 
than a hundred in four months. Not only that, but 
my state of health was so improved I can never 
express my gratitude. No woman who has been 
relieved of a mountain of fat like I carried so long 
would wonder why I permit this story, and my 
photographs to be printed, 


You Can Get Thin to Music 


Cases of 100]bs. overweight are unusual. But Wallace 
has letters from many who lost 50 lbs.; and from 
bundreds reduced 30 or 40 lbs. If you are but 10, 12 
or 20 lbs. too heavy for style or comfort reducing to 
normal is easy, 


Anyone who has a phonograph finds it easy to get 
thin to music, Just ask Wallace for a reducing 
record to proveit, This first lesson is free; with it 
come complete instructions for its use, 


Accepting this offer does not obligate you. There 
is no payment to be sent now, and nothing to pay on 
delivery, Results of this trial will make you eager 
for the rest of the course—but the only decision to be 
made now is to ¢ry iz, Use this handy coupon. 


WALLACE, 630 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send record for first reducing lesson; free and pre- 


paid. I will either enroll, or mail back your record at the 
end of a five-day trial. (107) 
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Address 
Canauian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg 


Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOUK—rtead about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Plays arecon- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
whodon't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
vide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 

ng Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
& into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
ow to develop your “‘story fancy,"* weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge, No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Justaddress 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 272, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


'‘@ LEARN TO DANCE 
IN ONE EVENING / 


Prot.Morgan D.S8tern,New York's famous 
dancing master, tellsyouinhis free booklet 
**HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT DANCER AT HOME!"’ 
Interesting and Unique. Your name and 
address ona postcard brings free copy of 
booklet. Send for It. 
PROF. MORGAN D. STERN 
30 CHURCH STREET, Dept. 60, NEW YORK CITY 


FREE BOOKLET/ 
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“THE BROADWAY MADONNA” — R-C 
—Fitm Booxinc—Directed by Harry Revier. 
The cast: Vivian Collins, Dorothy Revier; Tom 
Bradshaw, Jack Connolly; Doctor Kramer, 
Harry Van Meter; Slinky Davis, Eugene Burr; 
Gloria Thomas, Juanita Hansen; Judge Brad- 
shaw, Lee Willard. 


“WOLF LAW ”—UNIvERsAL—Directed by 
Stuart Paton. Story by Hugh Pendexter. 
Scenario by Charles Sarver. Photography by 
Benjamin Kline. The cast: Jefferson De 
Croteau, Frank Mayo; Francine Redney, Sylvia 
| Breamer; Etienne De Croteau, Tom Guise; 
| Enoch Lascar, Dick Cummings; Simon Santey, 
William Quinn; Samson Bender, Nick De Ruiz; 
“ Dandy” Dawson, Harry Carter; Mountaineer, 
Paul Wismer. 


“THE FORGOTTEN LAW”—MeEtro— 
Produced under the personal supervision of 
Max Graf. Adapted by Joseph Frankiin 
Poland. From Caroline Abbott Stanley’s 
novel, “A Modern Madonna.” Directed by 
James W. Horne. Photographed by John 
Stumar. The cast: Richard Jarnetie, Milton 
Sills; Victor Jarnette, Jack Mulhall; Margaret 
| (his bride), Cleo Ridgely; Judge Kirtley, Alec 
B. Francis; Muriel, Muriel Dana; Rosalie, 
Alice Hollister; Flo, Ednah Altemus; Mammy 


“THE PUNCTURED PRINCE”—MEtTro 
—Directed by Hughie Fay. Photographed by 
J. R. Lockwood. Story and supervision by 
Hunt Stromberg. The cast: An Ambitious 
Student, Bull Montana; A Vampire, Maryon 
Aye; A Prince, Harry Lamont; A Cossack, 
Eugene Burr; A_ Lady-in-Waiting, Helen 
Broneau. 


“BROAD DAYLIGHT’—UNIvEr- 
sAL—Directed by Irving Cummings. Story by 
Harvey Gates, author of “Hell Morgan’s 
Girl,” “The Wildcat of Paris,” ‘Hurricane’s 
Gal.” George W.Pyperisco-author. Scenario 
by Harvey Gates. Photography by William 
Fildew. The cast: Nora Fay, Lois Wilson; 
Joel Morgan, Jack Mulhall; Peter Fay, Ralph 
Lewis; Detective Marks, Wilton Taylor; The 
Scarab,” Robert M. Walker; Dary Sunday, 
Kenneth Gibson; Shadow Smith, Ben Hewlett. 


Shadow Stage 
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Wonders of the Sea— 


J. E. Williamson 


ANHOLLY unique little feature achieved 
by Mr. Williamson in the Bahamas with 
the aid of his sub-sea photographic apparatus. 
The camera eye moves through the sub- 
marine gardens and shows a daring young girl 
who gracefully risks sharks and other perils 
of the deep to perform for the underwater 
film. The punch of the feature shows divers— 
this time in something hardier than the 
aquatic maid’s one-piece bathing suit— 
strolling about the floor of the ocean spear- 
ing a deadly moray, slipping out of the 
clutches of an octopus and finally landing a 
real shark. 








The Cowboy and the Lady— 


Paramount 


ARY MILES MINTER is so lovely that 

one wonders why her husband is attracted 
by another woman—even though Viora Daniel 
is charming as the vamp of the piece. A 
western taken from the - a by Clyde Fitch, 
and, though it’s not hair-raising, there’s a fair 
amount of entertainment. The murder is 
clumsily planned so that no moron can miss 
the continuity. But Tom Moore, as the hero, 
is a delight. 








Cely, Lucretia Harris; Detective, Walter Law. | 
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Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes 


The most Luxuriant Brows and 
Lashes will not bring Beauty to Eyes 
which have become Dull and Life- 
less. Restorethe Enchanting Sparkle 
of Youth through the Daily Use of 
Murine. This Soothing, Invigorating 
lotion Enlivens Weary Eyes and Soon 
Makes them Radiantly Beautiful. 
Murine contains no Belladonna or 
other Harmful Ingredients. Use it 
Night and Morning. Sold by Drug- 
gists Everywhere. 


Send for FREE Book on Eye Beauty 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. A, Chicago 
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Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- ¥ 
liant, genuine blue white,perfect } 
cut diamond on your finger. No ¥J 
risk, no delay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Regular $60.00 value, 
our price, $47.75—Reduced prices. 
Kleinsmashes pricesongreat mil- 
lion-dollarstock ofdiamonds, watches & 
ou one-third 
t you want. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


It tellsthe wholestory—beautifully illustrates sensational 
bargains and explains credit plan that places them within 


amond. 

14 kt. solid 

gold ring. 
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| easyreach. Why waitlonger? Writefor catalog today—surel 








122 West Madison Street 


KLEIN & co. Dept. B-1913 Chicago, lll. 


Nearly One-Fourth Century Same Location 














Mrlawam lime Tinatlis 
This New Way 
IN A PERFECT WAVE 


NOT A KINKY CURL 
NO HOT IRONS 


ITH the wonderful new Marceltrite Hair 
Wavers, without heating or twisting and break- 
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Ww 


ing your hair with curlers, you can transform the 
straightest hair into beautiful natural waves thai 


will often last &@ week or longer. No experience re- 
quired. Made of the best imitation tortoise shell 
and last indefinitely, Send $2.00 for a set of six and 
try them ten days at our risk, or pay postman on 
delivery plus 10c extra. 

MONEY BACK PROMPTLY IF NOT DELIGHTED 

MARCELRITE HAIR WAVER CO. 
21 15 Park Row NEW YORK CiTy 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental. Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slura, ae Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueObligato and 247 other Subjects. 
including Far Playing. ne es of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words, A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano School 7*7 Supsrbs jheesrs pit- 
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The Kentucky Derby—Universai 


VIDENTLY the director wasn’t going to 

take any chances with this picture. Every 
scene in it had to be of the stuff that pays, and 
pays, and pays. There’s the hero suspected 
of theft; the stableman’s lovely daughter who 
sticks to him through thick and thin, mostly 
thick; the storm at sea; the dishonest jockey; 
and then—the dear old familiar derby. If 
you care to renew old acquaintances don’t 
miss this. It’s old home week in Ole Ken- 
tucky. Reginald Denny and Lillian Rich 
do as well in the leading réles as can be 
expected. 


The Danger Point— 
American Releasing Company 


A CITY girl, suddenly injected into the 
placid atmosphere of a western oil town, 
is apt to cause trouble. Especially when she 
makes two men fall in love with her, and 
breaks their life-long friendship. But for the 
prayers and faith of the wandering minstrel, 
Joseph J. Dowling, who knows what might 
have happened! Of course there is a wreck 
and a near divorce, but that’s beside the point. 


The Village Blacksmith—Fox 


BORROWED for the occasion from Long- 
fellow, and billed as “‘honest entertain- 
ment.”’ All of which means program hokum of 
the ‘‘Over the Hill” school. Bessie Love is as 
appealing as usual, but the rest of the cast 
does not register too highly. All the small 
town stuff that never was and never could be, 
world without end. Take the children by all 
means, it will keep them out of mischief. 


Good Men and True— 
Film Booking 


S a western sheriff of an exciting ranch 

town on the Mexican border, Harry 
Carey satisfies. He is supported by a good 
cast,with Noah Beery as one of the villains and 
Tully Marshall in a character part. There is 
a lot of action, of course, but Harry does his 
usual stuff, foiling everybody who deserves it, 
and getting the girl. Family entertainment 
that won’t tax the brain. 


Mud and Sand—Metro 


A JOYOUS burlesque of the Valentino- 
Ibafiez classic, with Stan Laurel in the 
heroic réle of Don Rubarb Vaselino. Bull 
fighting made easy to watch, with no injury 
either to the bull or to the morale of the 
audience, and no difficulty about dangerous 
close-ups. Sweet Caramel, the heroine, is 
worth looking at—Julia Leonard makes her 
so. And Filet of Sole, the lady vamp, is a 
delight. 


If I Were Queen—R-C 


THEL CLAYTON, as another victim of 

mistaken identity, is miscast—although she 
looks well in ermine and a jeweled crown. 
She almost marries the king and then gives 
him up, _ because-she-is-only-a-little-private- 
secretary - and - hasn’t - any - right - to - his- 
love! Add one quart of whipped cream, one 
bottle of maraschino cherries and bake in a 
hot oven. And send the children, alone, to 
the feast. 


Deserted at the Altar— 
Capitol Prod. Co. 


OT nearly so bad as the casual reader 

of titles might suppose. A practically 
all star cast—headed by the always efficient 
Tully Marshall and the appealing little Bessie 
Love. A young man wrongly accused, a 
child bride—see title—and a near-lynching 
form the basis of a plot that makes entertain- 
ment certainly not below the average. The 
children wouldn’t understand, anyway—so 
you might as well take them. 


The Broadway Madonna— 
Film Booking—R-C 


MURDER mystery that has moments 

of real suspense, despite loosely built 
situations. The director makes the best of a 
cast that,in most cases, was poorly chosen. 
He and the camera man have tried, and deserve 
any credit that the picture merits. Juanita 
Hansen is more amusing than real as a sweet 
girl detective, and Dorothy Revier is the 
heroine. Not for the children. 


Wolf Law—Universal 


UT in the Ozarks, where"men arefmen and 

likker is red and women are both beautiful 
and persecuted. What a place for Frank 
Mayo to land in! And wrongfully accused of 
a crime—no, two of them!—at that. Of 
course right triumphs in the end—despite two 
brutal villains and an insidious one. Sylvia 
Breamer plays the persecuted one, and Frank 
saves her. He would! 


The Forgotten Law—Metro 


LL about a man who is unfaithful to his 

uninterestingly blond wife. And who 
is killed after willing his baby daughter to a 
stern brother. Milton Sills takes the part of 
the brother, and it’s a sweet sight indeed to 
see him playing with the small girl—who is a 
typical motion picture child. Ladies’ Aids 
and some mothers will cry over this. Some 
men will use strong language. 


The Punctured Prince— Metro 


ULL MONTANA in the worst comedy that 
has ever been filmed. A nauseating, un- 
speakable, pointless food throwing contest 
that doesn’t arrive anywhere—but that 
manages, throughoyit, to keep up the high 
standard of bad taste. Remembering Bull’s 
Cardinal in the ‘“‘Three Must-Get Theres” any 
audience will weep. For babies only—young 
babies whose eyes have not yet opened upon 
an unkind world. 


Broad Daylight— Universal 


OT so very different from ‘Within the 

Law.” Wronged crooks, honest working 
girls with fathers who will steal, a smooth 
master mind and a hero who is especially 
obnexious in his close-ups. A plot to tax the 
credulity of the youngest children—if they 
are permitted to attend. Lois Wilson has 
been borrowed for the occasion and Robert M. 
Walker, as The Scarab and Ben Hewlett as 
Shadow Smith are good types. 





By 
| FRANK CONDON 


In this issue, page 39 





“HOLLYWOOD” 


it is a story of what the 
film city might do to any 
of us. An entirely fresh view- 


point —and extraordinarily 


funny. Don’t miss reading it. 
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LOOK! 


Adjustable to the Second 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronisn 
Adjusted to Positions 

21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
25 Year Gold Strata Case 


Your Choice of Dials— 
New ide Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
) Ideas in Thin Cases. 


"4 J OO 


‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay 
in small, easy monthly payments. The 
Burlington —a2l -Jewel Watch — is 

old to you at a price much lower 
ra that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of 
the finest thin model designs and 
y wel styles in watch cases. Don’t 
— Write for the FREE Watch 
Book faa our Special Offer today. 


Write 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sendin: 

this coupon. Find out about this great specia 

offer which is being made for only a limited 
time. You will know a great deal more about 
watch buying when you read this book. You 
will be able to “steer clear” of the over-priced 
watches which are no better. <a yo che 
Burlington is sent to you for onl 
down, balance in small month «hy panda 
Send the coupon for watch book and our 
special offer Today’ Do not delay one minute! 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1251 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St. »Winnipeg, Man. 


Please send me (without oblientions and prepaid) 
your free book on watches with full explanation 
of your $1 down offer on the Burlington Watch, 


Name 





Address 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise, She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription Tab« 
lets, which are made from the famous | 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 


Thousands have found that Mar. } 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- § 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 










All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap. 
per, postpaid, 

MARMOLA COMPANY 4 
234 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, & 
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RAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Earn Up to $250 Per Mo. 


Prepare in 3 mos. spare-time study at home for this fascinating pro- 


fession. Travel; meet big railway officials. Splendid opportunities. 
expenses paid. Position guaranteed 
Start at $110 Per Month or money refunded. You can easily 





quahty. Send TODAY for free booklet No. D-988. ~ 
Standard Business Training Institute | @ 
ca a 


aio « We 
PTITTITItiiti titi , 
Standard Business Training ° 
institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me, entirely free, Booklet 
No. D-988 giving full particu- 
ars about course in ilway 
raffic Inspection. 
















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


m= CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
A. Wewill not give youany grand prize if you 
anewer this or will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 

ou are anxious to develop your 

lent with a successful cartoonist, 
80 you can make money. send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in Cy or 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning! 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 



















Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injuries to the skin 
in the privacy of your own home 
Send today 3 stamps for Free Booklet << a 
D. J. MAHLER CO., 453-B Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


=~... 





Send today for free copy of 
Leading Magazine for Writers 
of photoplays, stories, etc. 
Full of helpful advice on writ- 
ing and selling. 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
721 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Tue Mystic RosE.—Every day in every 
way I am getting thinner and thinner. I took 
a vacation not so long ago and I am still rest- 
ing up. Vacations bore me to death; but I 
always take one; it’s the thing to do. Your 
letter interested me much. You say the public 
thought it was weary of vamps and shelved its 
slinky ladies; but that Pola Negri and other 
foreigners brought back the vogue. And now 
Nita Naldi is acclaimed fervently and Pola is 
idolized. 


JAQUELINE. — You say you’d rather be wise 
than hoodwinked. I don’t know. Sometimes 
I yearn, while watching a thrilling storm scene 
on the screen, for the dear old days when I was 
innocent of the wind machine and the rain 
machine just outside the camera lines. Then, 
I enjoyed pictures without a thought of criti- 
cism. Now, it seems to me I go to gloat, and 
am positively unhappy when I don’t find 
errors and incongruities. Joseph Schildkraut, 
the chevalier of “Orphans of the Storm,” is on 
the stage in “‘Liliom,” en tour. How you like 
that “en tour,” eh? Not bad! Schildkraut 
will, I understand, do “Peer Gynt” on the 
stage soon. 


Irat1A.—When I was young—younger, that 
is to say—as a school child I used to rise and 
sing something about “Italia, Italia, beloved.” 
Lest you take that amiss, I add that it was 
entirely subconscious on my part. I didn’t 
know what Italia was, and I didn’t, I fear, 
care. The Rodolpho de Valentina who played 
Dick Bradley in “Society Sensation” is the 
Rodolph of today’s “Blood and Sand.” Your 
interest in him was prophetic ard does you 
credit. 


Erie C.—I blush and bow and stammer my 
thanks. I am not worthy of all those things you 
say about me. Of course, I admit that, as an 
Answer Man, I have no equals and that as a 





critic of things cinematic I am simply match- 
less. But beyond that my modesty bids me 
refrain from conjecturing; and when you call 
me one of the world’s handsomest men, I 
blush, bow, etc. If, however, I have, through 
my columns, whiled away weary afternoons 
for you, I am well repaid; and will have my 
secretary send you an autographed photo- 
graph upon receipt of twenty-five cents, 
stamps or coin. 


NapIneE.—You want to know what comedy 
companies employ comediennes addicted to— 
ah—embonpoint. I don’t know. Why don’t 
you try Christie Comedies, 6101 Sunset Blvd.; 
Century Comedies, 6100 Sunset; and Fox, 
1417 N. Western Avenue—all of Los Angeles, 
California? I couldn’t tell you what chance 
you have to get a job comedying on the coast 
but you can try. 


Kitty.—I know of no more delightful way 
of having my time wasted than reading your 
letters. You never ask any questions—you 
really should, Kitty—you just gently murmur 
how wonderful you think my department is 
and how do I ever do it and do I still like 





7 | about it. 


lemon pie? I love lemon pie—I had some last 
night; and I like to think about it and talk 
Lemon—meringue—pie. Ah! If 
the advertising artists who do those luscious 
pictures of cakes and fruit that you see in the 
magazines would only turn their attention to 
lemon pies, I shou!d paper my walls with their 
paintings—and never do any work. 


D. G., Burrato.—Even when I could, I 
seldom peered at the vin when it was rouge. 
Now I sometimes wish I had. Who told you 
I drink buttermilk? I don’t. I drink tea. 
I drink tea every afternoon. I am going to 





give teas, and I am going to invite Lillian Gish 
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Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97] 


and Joseph Keaton Junior and Pola Negri. 
They won’t come but I can invite them, can’t 
I? In “A Daughter of Two Worlds,” the 
heroine, played by Norma Talmadge, married 
Kenneth Harrison, acted by Jack Crosby. 
Natalie Talmadge in “Yes or No?” didn’t 
marry anyone. She played the maid. But 
Natalie herself married Buster Keaton not 
long after so it was all right with her. 


Wanna.—My lucky number? Any one 
that answers. I spend most of my waking 
hours telephoning people and never getting 
them. And the sad, the harrowing part of 
that is, I discover that what I had to say to 
them wasn’t really so important and that 
there's no harm done after all. Jack McLean 
was the brother with Alice Joyce in “The 
Prey.” Sheldon Lewis opposite Florence 
Dixon in “The Silent Barrier.’ 


N. H., TExas.—I am cognizant of the im- 
portance of the admonition on the theater pro- 
grams, about walking, not running, to the 
nearest exit. But why add in case of fire? 
Lupino Lane is an English comedian who ap- 
peared on the stage in a musical comedy 
called “ Afgar,” with Alice Delysia; and who 
is now employed as a comedy star by William 
Fox. Address him at Fox western studios. I 
don’t know whether Lane is married or single. 
Yes I do, too. I mean—oh, you know. 


AuDREY.—So you were in Manhattan a 
month ago and you never let me know. 
Audrey, Audrey! I wasn’t in Manhattan 
myself at that time; but you should have let 
me know anyway. I am disappointed in you. 
However, here are your ages. Or rather, 
Lillian Gish’s and Gloria Swanson’s. Twenty- 
six and twenty-five, respectively. 


Tosy.—You are said to resemble, Rodolph, 
are you? You should go into pictures or, at 
the very least, vaudeville. Rodolph was not 
born in Kentucky. He is an Italian and his 
parents still live there. He was the dancing 
partner of Joan Sawyer and Bonnie Glass be- 
fore he went into pictures. By the way, if you 
can’t get a job on the stage or screen for 
resembling Rodolph, why not apply to Valen- 
tino himself? Perhaps he could use you to 
avoid publicity. You know he donned a set of 
whiskers recently attempting to dodge re- 
porters. Stealing my stuff. 


PinkieE.—That’s the name of Mabel and 
Hugo Ballin’s white bulldog. I don’t know 
why this should interest you; it doesn’t 
interest me. I merely mention it. Jack 
Holt’s wife is not an actress. The Holts 
have three children—two girls and a boy. 


GEORGE, STOCKTON, CAL.—Well, old man! 
It’s been a long, long time since I’ve heard 
from you. Where have you been keeping 
yourself? Too bad you wouldn’t let a fellow 
know you were alive, etc., etc. You're right; 
I’ve been reading “‘ Babbitt.” Jackie Coogan 
is the only member of his family on the screen. 
But stay—I rather like that, don’t you?—it’s 
the cultured way of saying “Hold on”—I 
think Coogan Sr. has played small parts in the 
Kid’s pictures occasionally. Mrs. Coogan 
was on the vaudeville stage at one time. 


HELEN OF TeExAs.—Henry B. Walthall 
appears in Harry Carey’s ‘‘The Kick-Back.” 
He is now at Universal working in the all- 
star production of “The Long Chance.” 
Address him at Universal City, Cal. I agree 
with you that Walthall is one of our most 
accomplished actors. It’s always a pleasure 
. see him. Also—to hear from you. Call 
oiten. 
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M. V. L., Tomanawk, Wis.—A pin for 
Tomahawk; a special pin for Tomahawk. I 
must, some day, visit Tomahawk. It appeals 
to my imagination. I like to utter it. It has 
an air. Will Rogers’ son played with him in 
“Honest Hutch.” In “Rip Van Winkle” 
Meenie Van Winkle was played by Gertrude 
Messenger and Heinrick Vedder by Francis 
Carpenter. 


SWEET SIXTEEN.—Why is sixteen always so 
sweet? I confess it puzzlesme. The sixteen- 
year-olds of my acquaintance are not sweet. 
They are flippant and flirtatious and efficient. 
They frighten me. You are an exception. 
Can it be that sixteen is, actually, sweet and 
shy sometimes? Winifred Hudnut Valentino 
is most attractive. There were pictures of 
her in last month’s Magazine. Jack Holt may 
be addressed at Lasky’s. Rodolph is five feet 
eleven and weighs 154 pounds. 


MARCELLA.—Cold facts give me cold feet. 
Statistics bore me stiff. But you insist, so 
here they are. Thomas Meighan was born 
in Pittsburgh in 1887. He has been married 
for twelve years to Frances Ring, sister of 
Blanche. His folks had him slated for a 
physician but Tom decided to go on the stage 
instead. His first stage part was with Hen- 
rietta Crossman in ‘‘ Mistress Nell.” Address 
him at Paramount’s eastern studios. 





ANGELINA.—Youth 
youth will serve, too. 


will be served—and 
These baby bootleggers 
and bandits are too much for me. Jack Mul- 
hall was the hero in “Molly O.” He played 
Dr. John S. Bryant. He was also the gardener, 
Richard Hardy, in “The Fourteenth Lover.” 


DumBELL.—George Beban created quite a 
controversy when he was quoted as remarking 
that ‘‘all motion picture actresses are 
dumbells.” George denied he made such 
a sweeping statement, but not before he had 
roused the ire*of all the beautiful stellar ladies. 
I didn’t agree with him at all. I don’t know 
whether they’re dumbells or not—and I don’t 
care. I never can listen to what they’re 
saying when I meet them, anyway; I’m always 
so busy looking at ’em. Beatrice Dominguez 
was the dancer who did the tango with Julio 
Valentino in “The Four Horsemen.” She 
died in February of 1921, just after she had 
signed a contract to star in pictures in Mexico 
City. 


GENTLE JuLiA.—I’ve not heard who is 
filming Booth Tarkington’s “Julia.” Florence 
Vidor will do “Alice Adams” for the films. 
You object to the casts being given in the 
beginning of the picture. I shall take this up 


immediately with Messrs. Zukor, Fox and 
First National. Clara Kimball Young is not 
married. She is five feet six and weighs 135. 


PENNSYLVANIA PICTURE-GOER.—You wish 
Wally Reid’s hair would stay light. It is, you 
declare, much more becoming light than dark. 
I hadn’t noticed any difference in the shade of 
Wally’s hair but then I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t 
call Connie Talmadge thin, either. You call 
screen stars slim, not thin. Constance is still 
legally Mrs. Pialoglou but her final decree 
of divorce will soon make her Miss Talmadge 
again. 


GtoriA R.—If you think your letter was 
long, you should see some I get. 
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Yes, I | 


always read every word of my letters, as soon | 


as my stenographer gets through with them. 
Sometimes she tries to keep some from me; 
for instance, those filled with fulsome flattery. 
She has my welfare at heart, you see. Gloria 
Swanson weighs 112; Nita Naldi 136 and Bebe 
Daniels 120. Miss Naldi is five feet eight 
inches tall. 


BEAVER Brook Kip.—If you saw the mar- 
riage announcement of May McAvoy and 
Eddie Sutherland you saw more than I, May 
or Eddie saw. They aren’t engaged, at least 
officially; and they certainly are not married. 
May weighs 94 pounds and is four feet eleven 
inches tall—a delightful little person. She is 
a lovely flapper in “Clarence.” 


Este, NASHVILLE.—So “Foolish Wives” 
was minus four reels when you saw it. I 
wonder which four? Really, you musn’t be 
afraid to ask me questions; that’s what I’m 
here for. You think Betty Compson looks 
different in every photograph. I’ve noticed 
that, too. Betty has a charm which is really 
indefinable. I know that charm is always 
supposed to be indefinable; but I think Betty’s 
actually is. And the camera likes to play 
tricks with it. 


NELL oF Misstsstpp1.—I don’t know what’s 
the matter with you, unless it is that Rodolph 
hasn’t answered your letter yet. Your dis- 
position is not becoming. Shirley Mason is 
twenty-one years old and the wife of Bernard 
Durning. Shirley’s hair is bobbed; so is sister 
Viola’s. 


BLarR J., WHEELING.—You may call James 
Harrison Jimmy if you want to. I have no 
objections. But don’t blame me if young 
Harrison calls you down. He is five feet aine 
inches tall and weighs 140. 


Griffith’s Picture Angers the French 


RANCE has been considerably agitated by 

our films recently. They banned the Ger- 
man-made “Passion” as “misrepresenting the 
characters of historical personages.” Du 
Barry’s little “ladies’ entrance” to the king’s 
chamber upset Paris a bit. “Passion,” 
although it was banned, didn’t create half the 
discussion that Griffith’s “Orphans of the 
Storm” did when it was released in Paris as 
“The Two Orphans.” There was an actual 
royalist riot and all sorts of things were hurled 
at the screen. The police reserves had to be 
called. 

The French critics seethed with anger over 
the way “D. W.” had changed the period from 
the reign of Louis XV to the end of Louis XVI’s 
time in order to make ‘fan American holiday,” 
as they expressed it. One critic nearly col- 
lapsed over the fact that one of the actors 
carried a modern umbrella and another over 
the way one of the orphans sings a piece from 
“Mignon,” written seventy years after the 
Revolution. 

L’ Action Francaise, the royalist publication, 
said: 

“Griffith considers the Revolution as some- 


thing sublime and childish, with strange 
complications. Liberty, justice, people’s | 


sovereignty, Bastille, guillotine, convention all 
ring in his head like a lot of nuts in an empty 
sack. He mixes up and confounds things to 
such an extent that a cow could not find her 
heifer in the confusion. He shows the revolu- 
tionary tribunal as a group of old fatheads sit- 
ting on long wooden benches. The 14th of 
July had a miraculous effect on them, since he 
shows them on the 13th asa group of apoplectic 
skeletons and on the 14th as fat numskulls. 

*‘Griffith’s artistic procedure is as primitive 
as his ideas. To him no celebration at a 
chateau is complete without a cluster of poor 
men hung at the castle’s gate. And this is 
repeated with a fastidious monotony. 

“What right has a stranger to come and 
claim that our ancestors were brutes, idiots 
and savages? 

“Would Harding’s government let a film be 
shown in the states which showed Washington 
as a vicious and sadistic being, Jefferson as a 
filthy man, and that made sinister bandits of 
all the heroes of the war of independence?” 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


‘Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 

lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, prosperous homes 
because t pA swe the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the 
last 30 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. S. help. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is 
to choose your career from this list and mark 
and mail this coupon here and now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6471-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 





(Business Management [} Salesmanship 

{] Industrial Management |) Advertising 
{}Personnel Organization [ ) Better Letters 

()Traffic Management [ } Foreign Trade 

(} Business Law |) Stenography and Typing 
[} Banking and Banking Law [}] Business English 

{ JAccountancy (including C.P.A.) [ Civil Service 
()Nicholson Cost Accounting [} Railway Mail Clerk 

{_) Bookkeeping [ } Common School Subjects 
(_)Private Secretary [} High School Subjects 
(j)Business Spanish (French [Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

0 Electrical Engineering [1 Architect 

C) Electric Lighting [} Glue Print Reading 

(J) Mechanical Engineer [} Contractor and Builder 
(} Mechanical Draftsman [ } Architectural Draftsman 
{-] Machine Shop Practice [ }Concrete Builder 

[) Railroad Positions [} Structural Engineer 
[}Gas Engine Operating [jChemistry 0 Pharmacy 
{ )Civil Engineer _} Automobile Work 
‘]Surveying and Mapping [) Airplane Engines 

} Metallurgy {jAgriculture and Poultry 
_JSteam Engineering (] Radio (Mathematics 
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City.... 


International Correspondence Limited, 


Montreal, 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets Make Fortunes 


Women easily earn $40 to $75 a week. We make you expert in all 
branches, like massage, straps, waving, packs. dyeing, marcel, skin 
work, manicuring, etc. No experience necessary. Study at home 
in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized diploma. Money- 
back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental System of 
Beauty Culture, Dept. 21, 1000 Diversey Blvd.. Chicago 


Learn Cartooning “=> 


At Home—in Your Spare Time - 
from the school that has trained so 
many of thesuccessful cartoonists of 
today earnin 
more per week. 

Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Write 
for full information and chart to 
test your ability. Please state eh 


THE LANDON SCHOOL ~/ 
4017 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Schools Canadian, 
Canada. 
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> also a Free Trial 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


Mary J. Barker 
Worthington, Ind. 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


and Feeding of Infants,” 
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We will be pleased to send you our book, “The Care 
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of Milk Modification 
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Mellin’s Food Method 
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COLGATE’'S 


Gifts that are sure to please 


OR the perplexing problem of the “little” 
gifts nothing equals Colgate’s charming 
toilet articles. Instead of being quickly 
tossed aside, a Colgate Gift is used for a long 
time and is aconstant reminder of the giver. 


A box of dainty soap, for instance, brings 
to a woman her favored perfume—per- 
haps that favorite of three generations, 
Cashmere Bouquet..... For all the children, 
Ribbon Dental Cream that cleans teeth the 
right way and tastes so good.....Give 
some man a Handy Grip and two Refills— 
365 of the best shaves he ever knew...... 
The feminine mind is always receptive 
to a choice perfume. Please her with 
Florient, that won first place in the Perfume 
Contest, or Cha Ming, Cashmere Bouquet 
and a dozen more. 





You would be glad to receive 
any of these—why not give them? 





COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 





ee 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Talc Powder, fragrant 
with Florient or with 
other favored per- 
fumes—Baby Talc, 
for tender skins. 


20c and 25c 











Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient) and other deli- 
cate fragrancestoplease 
the feminine taste. 

From less than $1, 
up to $6, $8 and $10 


A new Face Powder 
Compact that has 
won women’s favor 
instantly. In white, 
flesh or rachel. 


The box, $1 


The Handy Grip 
ShavingStick gives 
a wonderful cool, 
smooth shave. 


Refill Stick . .25¢ 
Handy Grip . 35c 


Any dealer can show you these and other Colgate Christmas Gifts. 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap. Lux- 
urious, lasting, 
daintily fragrant. 
Two sizes, 


10cand25c 


The bright red box 
of Ribbon Dental 
Cream looks 
cheery in a Christ- 
mas stocking. 


25c 























Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again 
to pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 

And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are 
renewing their youth in a snowball fight—and there’s another picture. 


Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of 
Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 




















